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THE MINISTERIAL DEFEAT. 


Tt be the merest prudery to affect to consider the 
result of the division of Tuesday night as anything but 
a grave disaster for the Government. Even their most 
unhesitating supporters have shown not the slightest 
exultation over it, and have exchanged the thanksgivings 
appropriate to a Parliamentary victory for ferocious attacks 
on the few Liberal members who dared in some measure 
to set their conscience and their country above party 
allegiance. To a Government in possession of a normal 
majority of at least a hundred, a majority of twenty- 
eight on a strict issue of confidence or want of confidence 
is equivalent to a ruinous defeat. It may not immediately 
bring with it the consequences of an actual failure to 
muster a majority of supporters; it may not involve a 
dissolution or a resignation. But it amounts to a de- 
claration that the Government has forfeited the confidence 
of the House of Commons, and it makes indisputable 
the already certain fact that it has forfeited the con- 
fidence of the nation. It has, and must have, even more 
direct results than this. No man in whom a spark of 
honour or a remnant of conscience subsists can fail to resent 
the strain which party allegiance of this kind puts on him. 
He votes ; but he is nearly certain to revenge himself for 
the dirty work of voting by relaxed enthusiasm in the 
party cause. The matter has been undoubtedly made worse 
or the Government, first by the imprudent tactics of its 
friends in reference to the vote; and, secondly, by the 
course of the debate itself. When despairing appeals are 
made beforehand to leaders of the Liberal party not to say 
this and not to do that, because of the stigma which the 
saying and doing will fix on Mr. Giapstong, the fact that, 
after all, the things are done and said implies inevitably that 
the stigma is, in the judgment of Mr. GuiapstTone’s sup- 
porters themselves, affixed and irremovable. The two men 
not holding office in the House of Commons on the Liberal 
side who possess, by common consent, most political 
ability, most experience of affairs, most independence and 
uprightness of judgment, were implored by all the tender 
remembrances of the past, by all their faith to Liberal prin- 
ciples, by all their hopes of future good fortune, to profess 
confidence in Mr. Guapstone’s Egyptian policy. These two 
men, in their places in Parliament and with all the force 
of language of which each is capable at his best, have 
declared that they have no confidence in Mr. Guapstone’s 
policy. To Mr. Forster and Mr. Goscuen the defenders of 
the Prime Minister appealed; by Mr. Goscuen and Mr. 
Forster they have been judged. 

But the hapless case of the Government does not depend 
solely on this protest of the ablest and honestest men of 
their own party, or on the dwindling of the most dutiful 
majority that ever—in Liberal phrase as to this very 
matter—voted black white at a Minister ister’s bidding. The 
opening speech of Sir Hicks-Bracn was entirely 
devoid of claptrap and rhetorical ornament, and possessed 
simply the attraction of orderly arrangement, of grave logical 
argument, and of rigid adherence to facts. The speaker too 
seldom takes the trouble to so well; but on this 
occasion he produced a model of sober Parliamentary ex- 

ition. Mr. Gipson and Mr. Cowen in the florid style, 
Lord Ranpotre CHURCHILL in the lighter, all produced 
speeches of very high merit, Lord Ranpourn’s being per- 
haps the best, and including a short of arms with 
Mr. Giapstorg, in which Mr. Guapstone was completely 


worsted. Mr. Cuapin easily exposed the more obvious 
fallacies of the Prime Minister, and every sentence of Mr. 
Forster’s and Mr. Goscuen’s speeches was a thong for the 
shoulders of the Government. What had Ministers to 
set against this, unquestionably the best display of Par- 
liamentary speaking that the Opposition has made during 
the present Session, if not during the present Parliament ? 
put up to perform (unconsciously, no 
doubt) his usual office of lure, attempted in vain to give 
form and body to the empty assurances of the Prime 
Minister ; and no soul in Parliament or out of it even pro- 
fessed to derive satisfaction from his assurances of the vague 
help which, in an inextricable, concatenation of “ifs” and 
“ supposings,” the Government might perhaps be able to hold 
out to General Gorpon. Sir Caartes Dirks, the adroitest 
and most supple debater in the House, a debater who with 
even a rag of pretext can usually cover up the most unpre- 
sentable cases, made the weakest speech he has made for 
years. Lord Epmonp Firzmaurice’s utterances it is unne- 
cessary to discuss. Otherwise Ministers themselves were 
dumb, save for Mr. Giapstong, who shall be dealt with 
presently. From the outside they had the valuable assist- 
ance, apologetic, for the most part, of Mr. ArrHur ARNOLD 
and Sir Georce CampBe.t, of Mr. O’Connor Power and 
Mr. Buxton, with, to finish all, Mr. Joun Mor.ey’s un- 
favourable estimate of writers in newspapers. Mr. Mortey 
should know something of writers in newspapers, and it is 
interesting to learn that he has no high opinion of them. 
There remains Mr. Giapstone. It is not necessary—it 
is even something of a mistake—to describe with Lord 
the Prime Muinister’s speech as the 
worst he ever delivered, or, with other critics not by any 
means always sympathizers with the Opposition, to pro- 
nounce it simply bad. It might be argued, on the other 
hand, that if a speech could be treated according to a well- 
known phrase in historical politics, if it could be “ surrounded 
“with a wall of brass,” shut out from all possibility of 
answer, of comparison with actual facts, of contrast with 
published documents, it was a very remarkable and in- 
genious speech. But it was chiefly remarkable for this very 
necessity of shutting out all inconvenient facts, averting 
the attention from all hostile arguments, and accepting 
from Mr. ‘GLapsTonE premiss and conclusion, illustration 
and assertion, without comparison and without sifting. No 
speech has ever shown more fully and more fatally that 
dangerous and growing tendency to ignore fact, public 
opinion, anything and everything but his own views and 
ideas, which now distinguishes Mr. Guapstong. That the 
author of the expedition which but a few weeks ago 
went more than a day’s journey into the wilderness for 
no purpose whatever but to kill from five to ten thousand 
Arabs fighting for their freedom at Souakim, should now 
speak with generous indignation of the wickedness of a 
similar proceeding at K um would be incredible 
except in the case of Mr. Guapstone. That such a man 
should produce with sober triumph the argument that 
it could not be an indelible disgrace to fail in succour- 
ing four garrisons because there were six others not 
mentioned in the indictment would be equally incredible 
except in Mr. GiapsTong’s case. No living man probably 
but Mr. Grapstong would have failed to see that Sir 
Micuaet Hicxs-Beacu simply formulated General Gorpon’s 
charges, arranged General Gorpon’s complaints, compared 
and supported by facts General Gorpon’s published exposure 
of the vacillation and obstruction of the Government. 
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Certainly no leader but Mr. Guapsrone—perhaps no fol- 
lowers but Mr. Giapstonr’s followers—could have charac- 
terized the vote of censure itself as pale and colourless. 
No Government has ever been accused in plainer words of 
a disgraceful failure at once to support the interests of the 
country and to defend the officer who has put himself in 
il for those interests and for its own. No one but Mr. 
LADSTONE could have calmly waived the Egyptian question 
as a “secondary” one, as to which excitement is got up for 
party purposes merely ; and no one but Mr. GLapsTonE 
could have so ignored the feeling of the country as to sit 
down without one intelligible pledge to do even at this 


eleventh hour what the country ardently desires. "Sy Mr. ' 


GuapsToNE evidently the whole scene—the desyatchcs, 
the importance of Egypt, the wishes of the country, the 
relation of a Government to its agents—is unfocussed, 
ungrasped, uncomprehended. He looks at something per- 
fectly different—at a Gorpoyn, an Egypt, an England, a 
set of Blue Books which exist nowhere save in his own 
imagination, and triumphantly vindicates his conduct in 
relations which have no correspondence or counterpart 
in the working world. How his colleagues who can hardly 
be thus deluded, how the more honourable sort of his 
followers regard in their hearts the quagmire of blunder 
and disgrace into which they have floundered under his 
guidance, it is impossible to say. But the reduction of a 
majority of over a hundred to a majority of twenty-eight, 
the miserable performance of some and the tell-tale silence 
of others of the most effective debaters in the Cabinet, may 
give some hint as to the state of mind prevailing. 

The matter is not over ; it is only n. A short but 
very important debate in the House of Lords on the same 
evening which saw the virtual carrying of the Vote of 
Censure in the Commons shows the dangers which await 
England in the approaching Conference if it ever assembles. 
No valid und ing has been given to rescue the garrisons 
or General Gorpon, no really vigorous steps have been 
taken to protect Egypt from external foes or free it from 
internal disorder. It is said, indeed, that another step 
towards bringing the war into Egypt has been taken by 
the abandonment of Dongola. The first subject of im- 
portance at this moment, and for a long time to come, to 
every Englishman of patriotism and political capacity must 
be that which Mr. Guapstone declares secondary; the 
first object of every Englishman of honour and spirit must 
be the wiping away of that disgrace the imputation of 
which Mr. Giapstone feels so keenly while he is so in- 
different to the disgrace itself. What may be the next step 
necessary to take in Parliament must depend on the pro- 
gress of events. But the country will not hold the Oppo- 
sition blameless if they abandon the task which they have 
now, if somewhat late, undertaken with vigour, and which 
they have carried so near to a successful conclusion. It is 
possible, but from experience unlikely, that Mr. GLapsTonE 
a have learnt something from the lesson of Tuesday. 
If he has not, a fresh one must be set him to learn, and 
that soon. 


A CONSERVATIVE CAUOUS. 


HE political machinery which was first elaborated at 
Birmingham and afterwands extended into a Union 

of Liberal Associations or Radical Clubs has certainly not 
been inefficient. Impatient sufferers from the usurpations 
of the Caucus are tempted to imitate their adversaries, like 
the famous hymnologist who could not understand why the 
devil should have all the popular tunes. Accordingly it is 
proposed in some quarters to abandon the traditional Conser- 
vative organization for the Birmingham system of primary 
and secondary elections, by which the party managers osten- 
sibly derive their title from the numerical majority of the 
party. Mr. Scunapuorst and other competent apologists 
ve often described the mode of government by Caucus. 
In Birmingham, and probably in some other large towns, 
the Club suffrage seems to be universal, though it may 
perhaps elsewhere be confined to Parliamentary voters. 
Any inhabitant who professes to be a Liberal may take part 
in the election of the governing Council, better known at 
Birmingham as the Eight Hundred. Simple-minded Liberals 
of moderate opinions may perhaps applaud the tolerance 
by which their equal rights are recognized without per- 
ceiving that their votes are practically neutralized in the 
exercise of the only function which is permitted to the 
mass of electors. e Eight Hundred who as soon as they 
are appointed succeed to all the powers of their consti- 


tuents represent only the majority of a majority ; and the 
candidates who are selected to fill Parliamentary or muni- 
cipal vacancies are again chosen by a majority of the Kight 
Hundred, of course on the real nomination of a few adroit. 
managers. It is not certain whether the original authors 
of the Caucus intended to confine their operations to the 
selection of candidates and the conduct of elections. They 
have since converted the system into a permanent con- 
trivance for dictating through the members whom they 
return to Parliament and the country. The Federation of 
Liberal Associations combines the American system of 
election management with the sinister operation of the 
Clubs in the French Revolution ; the Jacobins also had 
their mother society and their branches in all parts of the 
country. 

The malcontents of the Opposition who from time to time 
more or less openly propose to copy the Birmingham model 
may probably not deliberately contemplate the establishment 
of an elected body which is to supersede the independence 
of individual members. If they were to succeed in their 
efforts to rival Mr. and Mr. ScunapHorst, 
they might perhaps for a time be more formidable as a poli- 
tical faction ; but they would have abandoned all.Conserva- 
tive principle. Democratic Toryism is an idle ox if it 
implies that all questions are to be decided by a popular 
vote. The qualifying epithet destroys the meaning of the 
substantive description. Adventurers and agitators might 
find their account in dependence on a body which would 
probably prefer their guidance to the policy of responsible 
leaders ; but serious statesmen will scarcely condescend to 
hold their rank as party chiefs at the mercy of any Council 
or Committee. Skill in canvassing delegates, ws them- 
selves hold their position in virtue of similar arts, is not a 
quality which commands the confidence of the genuine sup- 
porters of order, of property, and of established institutions. 
It is, of course, necessary that the heads of a party should 
consult the feelings and wishes of their followers and of 
local sections ; but they ought to reserve to themselves full 
discretion as to the advisers on whom they rely in each 

icular case. Unlike the nominees of an Assembly or a 
Committee, they have, as a general rule, no personal in- 
terest in preferring the less eligible candidate for a peer 
nomination. It is still more important that they should 
retain their present control over policy and business. Tory 
demagogues would be more capricious than past and future 
Ministers, and there is reason to suspect that they might 
not always be equally loyal. The complaint that local 
preferences are not sufficiently considered is greatly exag- 
gerated. The leaders and managers of a party in Oppo- 
sition are as anxious as any elected Committee to secure as 
many seats as possible. It would be easy to recount in- 
stances of their deference to the wishes of any constituency 
which has a strong leaning to a candidate of its own choice. 
It is not to be wished that, as in the Presidential contest. 
which is now proceeding in the United States, the sole test 
by which the merits of a candidate are judged is the greater 
or less probability that he will command the largest possible 
number of votes. 

An elected Council, organized in imitation of the Birming- 
ham model, would in practice not confine its efforts to the 
selection of candidates or to the conduct of elections. It is not 
improbable that in some places it might commit the party to 
a course of action which would be fatal to its prospects of 
success. Two or three years ago local majorities might 
have given countenance to the absurd theories of fair 
trade, with the result of alienating all their more intelli- 
gent allies, Political leaders, though they are liable to 
mistakes, are more competent than provincial factions 
to keep touch of Parliamentary and public opinion. The 
official leaders of a party have a more truly representative 
character than any Caucus or Committee which could be 
appointed by direct election. They have in every case 
fought their way by ability and merit of some kind to the 
front rank of their party, and the chiefs who hold the 
highest rank are virtually elected by colleagues who are 
themselves chosen by a kind of tacit suffrage. Perhaps the 
most valuable element in the modern English Constitution 
consists in the tendency which it has hitherto shown to 
evolve the ablest candidates for the highest political posi- 
tions. Down to the present time Prime Ministers and leaders 
of Opposition have never been dwarfed by comparison with 
superior rivals in the ranks of their respective parties. Pee. 
and Patmerstoy, Lord Jonn Mr. Disrakwi, and 
Mr, Guapstong would have been chosen as leaders by ac- 
clamation, if, after full experience of their fitness to rule, 
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their names could have been submitted to election ; yet some 
of them might never have had the opportunity of exhibit- 
ing their bs pnd if promotion had depended on the votes 
of provincial Committees. It may be said without dis- 
respect to American institutions and political traditions, 
that Presidents of the United States have sometimes been 
chosen on the ground of their mediocrity, while English 
Prime Ministers have almost invariably been the ablest 
members of the y which from time to time was 
dominant. A hun years ago Pirr and Fox were as 
much the natural champions of the causes which they 
defended as AcHILLEs and Hector. 
t is true that the favourites of political Clubs must have 
rar which enable them to rise above their competitors. 
e Jacobins appreciated the logical and pitiless fanaticism 
of RopesPrerrE, and the Cordeliers admired the unscru- 
pulous audacity of Danton ; but the gifts of the demagogue 
are not the attributes of a statesman. The originator and 
head of the modern English Caucus undoubtedly possesses 
great ability; but his influence a on the wide 
prospect of revolutionary change which he offers to the 
cupidity and passion of the multitude. The Jacobin Dic- 
tator was more consistent and more thoroughgoing than the 
rivals whom he condemned in succession to judicial assassi- 
nation. It is difficult to judge whether it would have been 
ible to resist his tyranny by any organization of the 
est and respectable majority of Frenchmen. It is at 
least certain that no representative of constitutional liberty 
could have bid against the chiefs of the Mountain by out- 
doing them in massacre and violence. To compare, not 
small things with great, but English Radicals with Jacobins 
of 1793, the Birmingham Caucus has nothing to fear from 
servile copyists who are restrained by their professed 
opinions from competition in the career of spoliation and 
destruction. If any Democratic Tory thinks it possible to 
enlist the mob on the side of the Constitution, short expe- 
rience will dissipate his unreasonable hopes. The blessing 
which has been invoked on “each man possessed of aught 
“to give” now rests mainly on those who are prepared 
to give away the possessions and rights of their neighbours. 
f wavering Conservatives have any doubt whether they 
shall obey their | ond leaders or transfer their allegiance to 
the nominees of Clubs, they may consult with advantage 
the enemies who are sometimes safer counsellors than pre- 
judiced friends. The adherents of the present Government 
unanimously recommend the Opposition to borrow from 
themselves the popular strength which is supposed to reside 
in the Caucus. It is intelligible that hesitating Liberals 
should wish to in others the independence which 
they have abdicated for themselves. The Radicals on their 
part would welcome an admission of legitimacy or necessity 
of a machinery which is, as they know, still suspicious or 
odious to the sober portion of the community. It is fer the 
em of tempting their adversaries to commit a suicidal 
lunder that Ministerial speakers and writers incessantly 
dwell on imagi differences and latent schisms in the 
ranks of the Opposition. Supposed conspirators or traitors 
are ostentatiously applauded for their pretensions to in- 
dependence, and the party is encouraged to try unpromising 
experiments which would involve the abandonment of its 
ing and traditional organization. As it has been said, 
the advice of enemies is instructive, but only as indicative 
of the course which ought not to be followed. The same 
comment may be e on ent taunts against the 
inactivity of the ition leader in the House of Commons. 
It is prudent to abstain from movements which might delay 
the disintegration of the present majority through the seces- 
sion of some of its principal members. _ 


THE COLLAPSE OF CHINA. 


 ~ treaty just concluded at Chee-Foo by Captain 
Fournier on behalf of the French Government is 
from several points of view a very serious business ; but it, 
or at least the manner of its making, has a comic aspect 
also. In the first place, here is another instance of a fight- 
ing man making where the men of had made 
war, French diplomatists in the Far have done 
little for many a day but cause complication, and civil 
Commrissioners have been chiefly busy in envenoming 
quarrels, When there seemed no outlet to the confusion 
caused by a little war but a big one, a straightforward naval 
officer ts himself, and makes what is to all appearance 
a sati settlement. Then, too, we have to consider the 


slightly ridiculous figure cut by some of the bystanders. We 
live in an age, as has been observed before, si ly credu- 
lous about the existence, malignity, and activity of bogies. 
Some time ago the favourite raw-head-and-bloody-bones 
was the solidarity of the Mahometan world. For the 
last few months it has been the wrath of China, France 
was gravely advised to mend its manners or else terrible 
things would happen. It has done just the contrary, and 
has even threatened worse. Then all at once the rage and 
fury of the Celestial Empire has vanished. The Tsung li 
Yamen has become childlike and bland, has kissed the rod, 
and promised not to do it again. Now it would seem that 
the critics of France are about to rush into the other 
extreme. After using the Tonquin muddle to point the 
moral of the folly of ambition, they are beginning to dis- 
cover that the Colonial policy of M. Ferry is a masterpiece 
of wisdom, foresight, and consistency. It is forgotten 
that RiviérE was thrown into a position of danger, almost 
unsupported, and that troops were sent out in driblets, and 
that the authorities on the spot wrangled with one another, 
and mismanaged nearly everything. In point of fact, France 
has won, not because it was wiser than its opponents, but 
because it was not quite so foolish, and has so great a 
superiority of strength that it could not help winning when 
once it had begun to exert itself with any energy. 

However the fight has been conducted, there can be little 
doubt now that it has ended in favour of the French. The 
treaty made by Captain Fournier represents a substantial 
victory ; and its terms reflect great credit on the good sense 
of M. Ferry, who has directed the negotiations from Paris. 
As usual, there is some confusion as to the competence of 
the representatives of China. It is commonly found after a 
treaty has been signed with that country that the proper 
Mandarin has not had his say. There is always some 
authority behind everything who has the last word, and 
who never is consulted. When the bounce of poor Marquess 
TsENG produced no effect, the grandmother of the Emprror 
had to be all at once consulted ; and now the Ambassador is on 
his way home. In the present case, the over-zealous officer who 
has taken upon himself to speak for this wonderful Empire 
is the irrepressible L1 Hung Cuane, who seems to come in 
and out of Chinese politics like a comet. It is said that 
this Viceroy has made the treaty out of his own head, and 
is prepared to thrust it down the throat of the Brother of 
the Sun and Moon. The amount of truth in all this is not 
difficult to guess at. If Li’s august master’s wire-pullers 
see their way to getting rid of the treaty, L1 will probably 
die suddenly, and Captain Fournzer will have toiled in vain. 
There is, however, no great chance that a means of escape 
will be found. The Tsung li Yamen have no doubt realized 
the folly of making any further fight, the treaty will be ac- 
cepted, and all the stories about L1’s officiousness may be safely 
attributed to the artistic love of lying innate in the Oriental 
mind, or to the wish to keep a useful excuse for treachery 
at some future day. The terms of the treaty itself are, on 
the whole, creditable to the statesmanship of the French 
Grrrameet, srt Ferry ae asked for no more than it 
was ible to obtain without paying a very serious price. 
He so @ recognition of the Frene protectorate, 
which means dominionin Annam and Tonquin. A distinct 
frontier line has been settled, and privileges secured for 
French trade, After serving its purpose as a means of 
putting pressure on the Imperial Government at Pekin, 
the demand for an indemnity has been surrendered at the 
right time and asa favour. The colonial policy of France 
has seldom been distinguished by this combination of 
vigour and moderation. The course has been to ask 
for everything at once, which is an effectual way of getting 
nothing. It is certainly early to decide that the Tonquin 
difficulty is settled for good. M. Ferry will doubtless be 
attacked by fire-eaters at home who will clamour because he 
has not insisted on all sorts of sentimental satisfaction to 
the pride of France. Neither is Tonquin at peace yet. There 
will be some internal fighting to be got through, and, to judge 
by the past, the frontier will bea source of continual trou 
Whoever has an Oriental for a neighbour may calculate on 
a series of little wars, and may be sure that, willingly or un- 
willingly, he will have to extend his dominion before long. 
These questions, however, belong to the second and following 

of the conquest of Tonquin. For the present it is 
tolerably plain that we have seen the end of the first. 
France has its foot down in the Songkoi delta, and has it in 
its power to turn the conquered territory into a solid and 
ul dependency. 

The first difficulties which M. Ferry may have in con- 
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sequence of the treaty will probably not be with China, but 
with other European States. According to the French 
version of its clauses, the trading privileges conceded by 
China are to be confined to the citizens of the Republic. 
The provinces of Yunnan, K Si, and Quangtu are to 
be cpened to them exclusively. if this is so, M. Ferry’s 
sense must have failed him when he insisted on any 
such stipulation. It is highly improbable that European 
and American States which have treaties with China will 
submit to this exclusion. They will insist on corresponding 
concessions for themselves; and indeed they must, if they 
are not content to remain in the Far East on sufferance. 
China, unless it reasons very curiously, will not think itself 
bound to pay much attention to Powers which are satisfied 
with a position of inferiority. Either the Government at 
Pekin or the French themselves will be called upon to put 
all the Powers dealing with China on the same footing. If, 
therefore, the French version of the treaty is the right one, 
and it is far from improbable that itis, M. Ferry has begun 
by saddling himself with a new Tonquin difficulty of greater 
extent than the old. For England in particular the 
question is one of great importance. We have made several 
attempts of late years to open a trade with Yunnan from 
Burmah. We already almost monopolize the commerce 
of China, and our traders who are on the spot, and ex- 
ceptionally well equi to profit by the opening of new 
areas of trade, cortaiciy have their share 
of the possible good things to be picked up in the three 
provinces. From a purely political point of view, the suc- 
cess of the French in Tonquin is of vital interest to our 
Indian Empire. With a strong European Power firmly 
established on the other side of Siam, the position of our 
Burmese frontier will be considerably modified. It is use- 
less to shirk the fact that it will be threatened, very much 
as the North-West frontier is threatened through Afghan- 
istan. Siam will become a south-eastern Merv, unless for 
the first time for centuries past an Oriental State suddenly 
develops a high capacity for statesmanship and govern- 
ment. The danger, we may be tolerably sure, will be 
hustled out of sight at present; but it is there. It is a 
greater and not a less peril that France may be content 
for the moment to have its hands free to play a bolder 
part in the Mediterranean. The course of events for a year 
or more has not’ been such as to make it hesitate greatly. 
It has held on its way in Tonquin with some hesitation in 
matters of detail, but with a sufficiently clear view as to 
what it meant to obtain. In the midst of a chorus of threats 
and warnings, it has gone on refusing to be scared by 
— and careless as to whose feelings it wounded. At 
e end it has obtained its immediate object, and vastly 
improved its chance of success in things of greater moment. 
It may be trusted without too great rashness to profit by 
its experience—whether others will is another question. 


PLAYWRIGHTS ON PLAYWRITING. 


VERY one at all connected with literature has observed 

the widespread popular desire to know “ how it is 
“done.” “ Now, tell me,” says the inquisitive fair, “‘ how 
“ do you begin writing a story?” or a play, or an article, 
or whatever it may be. No anecdotical literature is better 
liked than the chapters which tell how authors worked ; all 
about Scnitter’s decaying apples in the drawer, and 
Bauzac’s white flannel dressing-gown and coffee, and Scort’s 
“ grand rides in the hills,” when he was working at 
Marmion. That inquiring periodical, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
has attempted to satisfy the public curiosity by asking a 
number of dramatic authors and adapters how they write their 
plays. Without being too inquisitive, a man may often have 
marvelled how some of our modern pieces ever entered into 
the mind to conceive. In some cases, of course, the answer 
to such questionings is supplied by research and observation. 
The “ author ” has merely spoiled a French play by adapting 
it to English ideas of morality and manners, or he has “ con- 
* veyed ” the plot of some other man’s novel. These crude 
methods are not recommended, or confessed, by Mr. 
Gizert, Mr. Sims, or Mr. Prxero, who have deigned to 
gratify the curiosity of the Pall Mall Gazette. Mr. Gipert 
is short and sensible. Like every artist, he “finds it 
“ difficult to answer” a question so vague. Can a poet 
say how he came to write Epaar Por revealed 
the secret in detail, but nobody quite believed the author 
of the Raven. Of course different sorts of plays are 
written in different sorts of ways. If Mr. Gixbert wants 


“ to exploit a certain actor,” he fits him with a character 
as a tailor fits one with a coat. If Mr. Wort were asked 
how dresses are made, he would probably answer like Mr. 
GiLBerT, that “the first consideration is to enable” the 
customer “to exhibit” herself “ to the best advantage.” 
Again, Mr. GitBert goes to work quite otherwise if he has 
“a distinct doctrine to urge upon the audience.” Mr. 
GILBERT as the didactic dramatist has one method, Mr. 
Gitpert “exploiting” an actor has another method. In 
the libretto of a comic opera, once more, he has quite a 
different and very artificial set of conditions to work in. 
Thus his only general rule is, “ Always construct your last 
“ act first.” Never begin till you see your way out of the 
wood. Did Suaxspeare see his way out of Hamlet before 
he began his first act? Critics, who doubt all things, have 
doubted whether Suaksrgare’s method would have been 
approved of by Mr. GixBert. 

Mr. Sims appears before the public, in his theory of play- 
writing, as a weary Titan. When he is offered a commission 
to write a piece, the first thing he does is to decline it. The 
composition of melodramas is not a task for the irrespon- 
sible humourist or the giddy trifler. It “means from 
“three to six months of mental misery, and a long period 
“ of physical prostration.” It is “the most exhausting and 
“ most distressing of all forms of literary composition.” 
Yet Sopnoctres lived to a good old age, ARISTOPHANES was 
not unhappy, and SHAKsPEARE seems to have had a sweet 
unrufiled character. The anguish (and the indubitable 
success) of Mr. Sims doubtless come from his habit of 
“ taking infinite pains.” To bid an ambitious playwright 
take infinite pains is good advice, doubtless ; but even he 
who follows Mr. Sims’s counsel will not necessarily succeed. 
We have known men of great practice and success in other 
forms of composition take infinite pains with a play, and 
study the stage and the best modern and ancient novels 
for years. Yet their plays, when finished, were, as any 
ordinary playgoer could see, portions and parcels of the dread 
thédtre impossible, for which M. Axsour has written so 
much. But, on the whole, Mr. Sims is probably right 
when he says that the laboriously conscientious method is 
seldom employed. “ Playwriting is both an art anda trick.” 
No teaching will make a man a playwright, any more than 
it will make him a fencer, a bowler, a novelist. Nature 
must give a man the necessary bias, that he may be im- 
proved by practice, collaboration, and painstaking. 

Mr. Piyero thinks that the publication of an author's 
method may, at least, “act asa warning.” He warns the 
world that he “begins by conceiving a story.” But this is 
assuming the question at issue. How does a man conceive 
a story? Are there any new stories to be conceived? 
How far may Memory legitimately assist Invention? These 
are the real problems. However, Mr. Pivero jumps the 
difficulty, conceives a story, and then makes it conform to 
the taste of the manager and the censor. He hints that this 
can only be done by a prodigious sacrifice of his inspirations, 
and is peculiarly anxious to lighten his labours by abolish- 
ing the censor. What bold, bad ideas has Mr. Prvero been 
conceiving ; what stories too broad, what situations too 
“strong” for the censorial mind? 


But there is nothing, nor shall be, 
So sweet, so wicked, but my verse 
Can dream of worse, 


says Mr. Swinpurne. Can Mr. Pinero “dream of worse” 
than Low Water, which, he hopes, will be presented to the 
public again in a more favourable light? If he can, will 
he tell the P. M.G. what he dreams of? The censorship 
will not interfere with a free press. Mr. Pivero’s later 
remarks are chiefly concerned with his own apologia, and 
are a defence against “a very genial, well-wishing oppo- 
“ sition.” But this, as older dramatic critics cried, “ hath 
“ nought to do with Dionysus,” and does not really let the 
public into the secret “how plays are written.” nm one 
may learn how Lord Tennyson writes Ais plays, and all 
about the secret of Mr. Brownie. 


MUNICIPAL BRIBERY, 


HE Municipal Corrupt Practices Bill, though it is of 
secondary importance, naturally follows the similar 
measure passed last year for the regulation of Parliamentary 
elections. It was not worth while to oppose the reference 
of the Bill to a Grand Committee, for the omission of a 
limit to the amount which may be legally expended raised 
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no question of principle. The present Government and 
Radical legislators in general so rarely prefer common sense 
and practical convenience to party advantage that the 
ArrornEy-GENERAL’s reasons for not ifying the amount 
of permissible outlay are creditable to his judgment. The 
enforcement of a rule would require the elaborate 
machinery of the Corrupt Practices Bill; and every addi- 
tional complication diminishes, as Sir Henry James justly 
remarked, the chance of inducing respectable and competent 
persons to become candidates for municipal office. Even an 
occasional recognition of the claims of property and station 
is welcome from the party which habitually exalts the 
— qualifications of the working-man. It matters 
ittle whether the Bill is altered in Committee, for the 
main provisions against different forms of bribery will not 
be seriously opposed. It is certainly desirable that seats 
in Town Councils should not be directly or indirectly 
purchased, especially as it is known that bribes ostensibly 
intended to affect municipal elections are in many cases 
really given in prospect of Parliamentary contests. When 
the paymasters and the recipients are in both cases the same, 
there will always be a tacit understanding that party services 
are to be rendered on all suitable occasions, and that they 
will not be gratuitous. Some cynics allege that municipal 
corruption has increased since the admission of women to 
the local franchise ; but it is evident that, as at present the 
female householder has no Parliamentary vote at her dis- 
posal, any contract which she may make must be completed 
at the municipal election. 

The public interest in suppressing elections of any 
kind would be still more indisputable if the remaining 
motives of unbribed voters were necessarily laudable. It is 
a paradoxical process to trust with large and even with 
supreme power constituencies which, in the opinion of the 
same legislators, would sell their votes if they were assured of 
impunity. Corrupt Practices Acts are proper and neces- 
sary, but they assume liability to corruption. The ad- 
vantage of facilitating the admission of poor men to the 
House of Commons is not unmixed ; and the prohibition of 
corrupt bargains has little tendency in any other way to 
elevate the character of members. Cheap elections will 
probably diminish the independence of those who will owe 
their seats to Associations and Clubs ; but other causes con- 
tribute to the conversion of representatives into delegates. 
Intimidation and the more or less legitimate influence with 
which it is frequently confounded have been almost entirely 
abolished by the institution of the Ballot. The probable ex- 
pectation that bribery would be suppressed by the same 
means has been disappointed. Experience has confirmed 
the truth of the proverb that there is honour among thieves, 
including venal electors. A voter who would have no 
hesitation in breaking his promise to his landlord or creditor 
may —— be trusted to give the stipulated consideration 
for a bribe. It would not suit his purpose to destroy, by a 
breach of faith to the purchaser, the value of the commodity 
in which he deals. hen he finds that the commodity in 
which he has dealt is unmarketable, he will be at liberty 
without direct fraud to consult his own opinions or preju- 
dices, The sanctity of caprice, of ignorance, and of passion 
is an article of faith with the indignant censors of corrup- 
tion. 

The whole question has lost much of its practical im- 
portance through the large increase in the number of 
voters. The fifty-thousandth part of a constituency is not 
worth any appreciable price in the market. There are 
bably some politicians who persuade themselves that purity 
is promoted by any cause which renders votes unsaleable ; 
but absence of opportunity for sin is but an unsatisfactory 
form of innocence. A hundred years ago, when the traffic 
in seats was public and notorious, it might be doubted 
whether there was moral guilt in conforming to general 
custom. In those days denunciation of a neighbouring 
man of fortune for “nursing” a borough, as it has since 
been called, would have been scarcely intelligible. The 
counties, which have never been accused of pecuniary cor- 
ruption, have not assumed to themselves on that account a 
for superior virtue. It is true that county voters 
shared largely in the distribution of places by the patronage 
Secretary of the Treasury ; and lowe 
to appointments under the Postmaster-General, which are 
up to the present time avowedly employed in wanes 
partisans. The anomaly is almost interesting as an isola 
survival, and does little harm. Only a small section of an 
average constituency can wish or hope for employment at a 
post-office. The Man in the Moon has become extinct, 


ly through the efforts of penal legislation, and. also 

use his of sovereigns would be emptied before 

he had purchased a sufficient number of doubtful votes 

to decide an election. Candidates still pay their sup- 

in pledges which are often more unprincipled 

than the most lavish distribution of bribes. It may be 

added that it was less dishonest to spend their own money, 

even for unlawful p than to barter away the safety 

and welfare of the nation for the selfish promotion of their 

personal interests. The tortuous wisdom which of old 

earned ironical commendation mainly consisted in the 

steward’s purchase of advantages to himself at the cost of 
his employer. 

In the United States single votes have never been habi- 
tually made subjects of bargain and sale ; but nevertheless 
State and Federal elections cost large sums in addition 
to the bribes which are offered in the form of promises of 
office. Rich candidates are expected to contribute in propor- 
tion to their means for the expenses of the complicated 
machinery which is worked by professional ma The 
system is perhaps less morally degrading than the process 
by which elections were formerly won in several corrupt 

nglish boroughs ; but, on the other hand, it is more nearly 
universal, and it promises long to outlive i prac- 
tices which are now almost obsolete. There is probably 
an admixture of truth in statements which are fre- 
quently published in American newspapers, that some 
speculative capitalist has by corrupt methods acquired 
the contro] of a State Legislature. It would be unfair 
to dwell on exceptional cases in which t corruption 
of the grossest kind was practised without disguise. 
supporters of the notorious Tweep in the city of New 
York knew that their leader embezzled public 7 on & 
gigantic scale ; and they justified their action in electing 
him to the State Senate before and after the public ex 
sure of his frauds on the ground that he was liberal in 
pensing to the poor the funds which he had plundered from 
all other classes of the community. The exploits of Tweep 
are not likely to be repeated on an equally magnificent 
scale; but in many or all of the great American cities the 
municipal representation is regarded by the better class of 
citizens with profound dissatisfaction. A movement has of 
late been begun in some places with the object of vesting 
all civic patronage in the mayor, on the ground that one 
responsible officer is less likely than a Board of Aldermen 
or a Council to be influenced by corrupt motives. If Mr. 
Oakey Hat's statement is accurate, four non-official per- 
sons control the municipal affairs of New York, and control 
to some extent the amount and disposal of a revenue 
amounting to several millions sterling. 

The ArrorNEy-GENERAL is probably right in attributing 
~~ municipal bribery which may still be practised to 
political motives. The modern Pa a of conducting local 
elections on party grounds is deplorable, but it will in all 
probability become universal as it is already general. Almost 
the only check on the abuse consists in the division of towns 
into wards for the purpose of municipal elections. The 
minority has consequently, except in the scandalous instance 
of the Birmingham monopoly, a certain share of represen- 
tation ; but the rivalry of various districts probably in- 
creases the effect of political considerations. If a Liverpool 
ward mainly inhabited by Irish workmen sends Nationalist 
members to the Town Council, their neighbours naturally 
return municipal representatives of opposite opinions. The 

nt Government is consistent with its general poliey 
in proposing to abolish almost the only high munici 
authorities which were independent of party bias. C) 
Corporation of London and the Municipal Board of Works 
systematically confine themselves to their proper duties, 
and the Board of Works holds itself so entirely aloof 
from politics, that if the Chairman had not happened to 
have a seat in the House of Commons there would scarcely 
be a member of the Board of whom it is known whether he 
is a Conservative or a Liberal. Their place is to be taken 
by a Common Council elected by the ratepayers, who will in 
their turn be directed by the party managers. The sole 
supporters of the Bill among the whole population of London 
are the Radical Caucuses, which wpe Aap or support 
the Municipal Reform League. The members of the 
of Works who are for a time to form a of the Common 
Council will be oddly contrasted with their new colleagues, 
who will be all political partisans. It is perhaps as well 
that the future municipal elections should be controlled by 
the Corrupt Practices Bill; but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that candidates will be specially disposed ta bribery. 
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In some provincial towns there is room for improvement, 
and it may perhaps be effected by stricter legislation. The 
Artrorney-Generat’s Bill deserves approval, but it will 


scarcely excite enthusiasm. 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE SOOIALISTS. 


HE debate on the Anti-Socialist Bill in the German 

- Reichstag was in several respects one of considerable 
interest. The division was awaited with a good deal of 
anxiety, and its results seem to have been uncertain almost 
to the end. For weeks the Liberal papers have been dis- 
cussing, with some acrimony, the question whether the 
Secessionists pledged themselves to vote against this mea- 
sure on their fusion with the Party of Progress. On Satur- 
day twenty-five of them proved by their votes that they did 
not consider themselves to have done so. Dr. WINDTHORST’s 
proposals seem to have been supported by the whole of the 
Centre ; but they were an attempt at a compromise. They 
recognized the continued necessity of exceptional legis- 
lation ; but, at the same time, they aimed at limiting the 
powers of the Government, for the purpose of gradually re- 
turning to a normal state of things after such changes in 
the penal code had been made as might cover Socialist ex- 
cesses, In a word, those who supported these amendments 
thought it requisite for the good of the nation to grant a 
part, but only a part, of what the Bundesrath demanded ; 
and so, when they were withdrawn, and only the original 
question, that of simply accepting or rejecting the Bill, was 
before the House, each of them had to decide for himself 
whether his dread of the Social Democrats or his distrust of 
the Government was greatest. The result was that thirty- 
nine Ultramontanes voted in favour of the measure. 

To an Englishman, however, the interest of the debate 
centres in the speeches of Prince Bismarck, and more espe- 
cially on the clear definition they afford of the position he 
has adopted with respect to the Socialists. The last time 
he addressed the House at such length it was to argue in 
defence of the Insurance Bill. He then declared that the 
Government had not abandoned its earlier and more com- 
prehensive scheme of social reform. It had been found 
more convenient to submit the single parts to the Reichstag, 
one by one, but the proposals omitted had simply been 
laid aside till their turn came. If the present measure 
ere in any form that the Government could accept, 

pledged his word that every effort should be made 
to extend its benefits to the classes at present excluded ; 
if it were rejected, as long as he remained in office, 
it would be returned to the Reichstag, session after 
session, in a modified form, until one had been found 
that, vould satisfy the House. Even the smallest point 
might form a centre from which social crystallization might 
pom He then challenged the Liberals to declare their 
policy frankly. If they thought no further legislation 
was required, let them say so; that was a point of view he 
could understand ; if it were theirs, it ought to be put 
plainly before the Empire. If, on the other hand, they 
ed with him that reform was needed, but objected to 
one p , let them make some practical suggestion. 
It would not be well for them, even in a party point of 
view, if the country became convinced that they acted as a 
mere drag on the wheels of the State, and succeeded only 
in frustrating the more generous wishes of a Government 
which had made so many concessions to their opinions. In 
the late debate he repeated these pledges with even ter 
energy than before, but it was while demanding a ai Oboman! 
tion of the exceptional legislation against the Social Demo- 
crats which excites a righteous indignation in the breasts of 
those who entertain a very sincere dislike to every curative 
Proposal that assumes a practical shape. 
us while Prince Bismarck is straining every nerve to 
09 large measures of social reform, he has shown 
imself ready to make any sacrifice rather than relax the 
iron p which has enforced silence and submission on 
the advocates of similar schemes who endeavoured to compel 
the assent of the Government by crime and disorder. In 
acting thus he is only following out the principle that 
ee him during the most important rs of his career. 
e democratic movement of 1848 filled him with disgust 


rather than hatred, and his later experience led him to 
transfer no small portion of this feeling to the Prussian 
a ae Whether its members were blind or un- 
patriotic was a matter of comparatively small importancé 
to him; it was enough that thay’ 


either could not see or 


would not understand the signs of the times. _ But this dis- 
taste for the forms that the Liberalism of the day assumed 
did not render him incapable of perceiving the true source 
of the discontent he regretted. There were evils that must 
be remedied, a great policy that must be adopted, and it 
was he who presented to Germany the two chief objects of 
her desire, a united Empire and a national Constitution. 
But these came as a free gift from the Throne, not as a con- 
cession wrung from a “squeezable” Government. The 
result is what we see—a , quiet, Conservative nation, 
which abides by the law and respects the rights of its 
neighbours. And it may be doubted whether the Imperial 
CHANCELLOR has not done as much for Europe as for Ger- 
many by his bold, unwavering policy. Let any Englishman 
ask himself what the present position of his own country 
would be if the centre of Europe, instead of being ruled by 
the moderate counsels of the greatest statesman of the age, 
were still a mere aggregate of semi-independent principali- 
ties, or a Republic governed by eloquent lawyers and pro- 
fessors of a transcendental morality. 

It is true that not only the observance of diplomatic 
forms, but the very nature of his plans, imposed silence on 
Prince Bismarck before the unity of Germany was secured ; 
but there were periods in the history of the conflict when a 
few words from him might have conciliated many opponents. 
With that clear insight into the future and disregard of the 
present which is the characteristic of the statesman of true 
genius, he refrained from uttering them. As he stood 
before the Liberals then, he stands before the Socialists 
now. He perceives that they have a real cause of com- 
plaint, but rejects their nostrums. Whether his plan will 
succeed or fail we cannot venture to guess. But of this we 
are sure; if it succeeds, none of the noisy quacks of the 
market-place will be able to claim any part of the credit. 

As the CHancettor himself suggested, it will be some- 
thing even to have failed in such a cause and in such a way. 
The social question is forcing itself into the foreground in 
every nation of civilized Europe. We in England are be- 
ginning to feel that the poor can no longer be left to 
rot in the holes and corners they have hitherto called their 
homes; and perhaps Radical politicians may some day be 
taught in an unexpected way that Englishmen with hearts 
and consciences consider this a matter of more importance 
than the extension of the franchise or municipal reform. 
To other countries the same problem presents itself in 
somewhat different forms; and wherever the disease ap- 
pears, the quack is ready with his patent medicine, which 
is generally an irritant poison. To such the politicians who 
are eager only for applause are too apt to lend an ear. It 
is characteristic of Prince Bismarck that he has constantly 
and almost ostentatiously disregarded’ them. He has 
never, as the demagogue does, endeavoured to obtain fame 
upon credit in order to discount it for immediate popu- 
larity. 


IRELAND. 


dramatic intervention of the Parnellite party at the 
last moment in the Vote of Censure division should revive 
in the minds of politicians of more than one kind the un- 
pleasant apprehensions which have been often felt and ex- 
pressed as to similar conduct on the part of an enlarged 
Parnellite party in the future. It is one of the curiosities 
of politics that the conduct of the Irish party, who un- 
estionably hate Mr, GLapstone very much, has probably 
one more than the efforts of his own followers, or the 
mistakes of his political opponents, to keep him in 
power. If there is any reluctance in the country against 
a dissolution, it is as much caused by the spectre vert 
of eighty or ninety Nationalist Home Rulers as by any- 
thing else. It is not, perhaps, particularly demonstra- 
tive of the general prevalence of political sanity at the 
resent moment that the chief idea in the minds of 
jiberals, and even to a certain extent in the mind of Con- 
servatives, appears to be to conjure the spectre on homeo- 
pathic principles. The existing Irish franchise having 
sent to Parliament members who do their utmost to make 
Parliament helpless, the current notion appears to be to 
alter the franchise so as to send still more such members, 
On the part of Liberals this notion, if silly, is at any rate 
consistent. Their principle is “that voting instructs in the 
“ use of the vote,” that the best thing to be done with a 
thoroughly bad citizen is to make him an elector, and the 
best thing to be done with a constituency of thoroughly 
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bad citizens is to refresh it with a contingent of citizens 
worse still. This is madness, but it is ess of a suffi- 
ciently methodical kind. But the irresolution which, as 
it is pretty loudly whispered, caused the collapse of. Mr. 
Cuaptin’s amendment, admits of no such qualified de- 
scription. A Conservative as such is under no delusions 
either as to the right of a man to a vote or as to the 
‘beneficial effect of a vote on a man. He is in political 
matters a disciple of experience, not a supernaturalist ; 
and the fact that pursuing a certain course has brought 
‘things to a very bad pass is to him no proof that pursuing 
‘it further will bring them to a better. Any hesitation on 
‘the subject of the Irish franchise and of redistribution as 
applied to Ireland which is felt by members of the To 
party must be due to one of two 
ness on the one hand, or a very ignoble and short-sighted 
desire to outbid Radicals in Radicalism on the other. The 
latter, it may be believed, exists in very few cases; the 
former, it may be feared, exists in not a few. The pitiful 
doctrine of the inevitable, which seems to be becoming more 
and more popular in politics, would seem to have esta- 
blished itself here also. 


Yet the faint-hearted have not here the excuse of being 
able to plead that faint-heartedness may lead to some prac- 
tical, if not too honourable, good. No rational being who 
looks on the state of Ireland to-day can discover in it any 
signs of approaching reconciliation to England on the part 
of the malcontents. There are not, for the moment, 
any very open or frequent outrages, and the authorities are 
slowly following up the traces of not a few outrages of the 
past which have hitherto remained mysterious. The sharp 
discipline of last year’s executions has had its effect. Rents 
are paid after a fashion, and Sub-Commissioners under the 
Land Act have not much exceeded the twenty-five per cent. 
limit, though they occasionally relieve their feelings, as in 
Lord OrmaTuwaltr’s case the other day, by reading imper- 
tinent lectures to their victims. The war has been trans- 
ferred from Ireland to England, and the most interesting 
inquiries into Irish crime at present are held at Birming- 
ham and at Woolwich, not at Kilmainham. The dispute 
between the tenant-righters and the land-nationalizers has 
weakened the National League, and the disapproval of the 
Pore, despite the contumacious fashion in which it has been 
received in some quarters, has undoubtedly had some effect 
on the Irish-Roman priesthood. With fair seasons, and 
trade, as far as Ireland is concerned, reasonably good, 
there have been no immediate stimulating causes of dis- 
order. But this is the utmost that can be said. Land is 
practically unsaleable ; and it is pretty certain that, unless 
the much talked-of Government scheme for purchase is 
grossly unfair to the landlords, or else unduly burdensome 
to the State, it will either remain a nullity or be violently 
resisted. Isolated, but significant, acts of violence show 
that the spirit of outrage is by no means at rest. But the 
agrarian side of the question is, as it has always been (and 
it is the first and greatest misfortune of all that the fact 
has been persistently overlooked by Englishmen), only of 
subordinate importance. Those who have thought that by 
flinging sops to land-hunger they could cure Irish discontent 
have mistaken the matter wholly. That there has been no 
connexion between the Land question and the Irish rebel- 
lion question is, of course, not to be said; that even the 
complete solution of the Land question would not solve 
the Irish rebellion question — one knows who knows 
anything about the matter. Irishmen themselves are 
under no delusion on this point, from the Davirrs and 
the Devoys to the comfortably endowed persons who talk 
veiled treason against England in English rectories and 
English public offices. The favourite Irish talk, little 
noticed or known in England, about “ West Britons,” a 
* West British” party, and the like points straight to the 
centre of the question. By nature and law, by the result of 
history and the result of logic, the English realm is com- 
sane of Great Britain and Ireland—that is to say, Great 

ritain and West Britain. The malcontents, not exactly 
agreeing among themselves on the precise form which the 
severance shall take, are all resolved that Ireland shall not 
be West Britain any longer, and the Irish loyalists that it 
shall. Geographically, indeed, there is little hope for the 
former, at least it would appear so; but geography is only 
a natural science, and for such they care little. Politically, 
they think they can achieve the feat, though the means 
may vary between the entirely indefinite Home Rule which 
would satisfy Mr. Suaw and the very definite Irish Repub- 
lic which would satisfy Mr. Davirr. 


If Englishmen in general understood this aspiration, 
and understood that probably a numerical majority of the 
inhabitants of Ireland are foolish enough to join in it, there 
would be comparatively little danger in the situation ; 
though in that case they would hardly make trouble for 
themselves, as they are doing, by giving votes to the in- 
habitants of Irish cabins, and leaving them, roughly speak- 
ing, five members for every four to whom they are entitled. 
But a reckless act of which the consequences are under- 
stood is one thing, and a reckless act of which the conse- 

uences are not understood is another. It is nearly certain 

t in this case the consequences are not understood. That 
even @ numerical majority of the inhabitants of Ireland is a 
peo: small numerical minority of the inhabitants of the 

m geographically, politically, and historically one and 
indivisible, which it is pro to dismember, is forgotten 
by Liberals because their pet commonplaces obscure it, by 

nservatives because of the inglorious reluctance to recog- 
nize unpleasant facts or troublesome facts, even if they are 
not unpleasant, which is the parasite and curse of Conser- 
vatism. What this apparent majority, this really insig- 
nificant minority, wants is persistently ignored on both 
sides, and it is in this ignoring that the real danger lies. 
Even the Government plan of enfranchising Ireland to its 
hurt, and giving it new institutiqns of self-government to 
its wounding, would matter little if it were clearly under- 
stood that under no conceivable circumstances short of a 
victorious invasion will England allow the kingdom of 
Treland to sever herself from the body corporate, any more 
than she will allow the kingdom of Kent or the king- 
dom of Northumbria to do so. Every now and then 
some vague statement to this effect is made by English 
journalists or by English statesmen. But there is a 
not inconsiderable party in England which protests 
against its being made, and what is of still more import- 
ance, every fresh concession is interpreted in Ireland, 
and in England too, as a concession to the protest. 
sone concession of the kind now advocated strengthens 
the hands of those who aim at dismemberment. If 
Englishmen, recognizing what the party calling itself 
Irish really wants, feel inclined to let it have more 
members of Parliament, more members of local governing 
bodies, more magistrates, and so forth, to carry out its 
views, they can of course do so. It is odd, unless it is done 
on the same humane principles as those on which the 
organizers of the Coup d'état gave the Parisians every 
facility for getting themselves in a convenient state for 
being shot. But it should at least be done knowingly, and 
there is too much fear that, with Radical claptrap on one 
side and Conservative unwillingness to put the foot down 
on the other, it is being done anything but knowingly. 


FINDING THEM OUT. 


— are two handles to everything, says Ericrervus, 
one by which they will bear being taken up, and 
another which may not be quite so convenient. Mr. 
Forster’s conduct in —s against the Government 
may be lifted by two handles. We may seize the per- 
formance with triumph, and exhibit it to amateurs asa 
fine example of straightforward eloquence not debased b 
the influence of party. Or we may take it up (gingerly 
by the other handle, and regard it as an odd and rather 
uncomely piece of political bric-a-brac. How in the world, 
we may ask, did Mr. Forsrer come to distrust a man towhom 
he owes so much (whatever the debt may be) as he does to 
Mr. Guapstone? Mr. Forster made it plain, in his speech 
on the Vote of Censure, that he did not absolutely believe 
in Mr. Guapstone. Now how is this apostasy possible? 
Mr. Forster has sat beneath the same rafters, and even on 
the same benches, as the Premier. For years he was the 
associate of that unambiguous politician. He trusted him, 
he pinned his faith to him, he nailed his colours to the 
Gladstonian mast, and now, behold! he unpins the faith, 
and he strikes the flag. He says Mr. Guapstone “ can 
tf uade most people of most things, and can persuade 
18 himself of almost anything.” This is not a trustful 
and confiding way of talking about. Mr. GuapstonE ; yet 
Mr. Forster, as his old colleague, knows how d 
Mr. Guapstone is of confidence. Mr. Forster's attitude 
is, therefore, to the pensive philosopher who takes it up by 
this handle “a strange and curious moral phenomenon.” 
We admit that, to ourselves, Mr. Forster's behaviour 
seems neither very strange nor “ very curious and disgust- 
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“ ing,” as the old story has it. Do we not continually 
observe, in the brief hours of our perishable days, that 
‘people believe in other people for years, or for a lifetime, 
and find them out at last? Mr. Forster probably believed 
in Mr. Guapstoxe with a fervent (though rugged) belief 
for more than half a lifetime. If ever he had doubts, they 
were solved like those of the nymph who loved the Isosceles 
Triangle. First, when she hesitated, she marked “ his long 
“limbs trace alternate angles equal at the base”; and, 
when once more she faltered in her allegiance, “ produced 
“ at will, she saw the exterior angles equal still.” In just 
the same way, if ever the chill partes. of scepticism stole 
over Mr. Forsrer’s loving nature, he contemplated the 
moral perfections of his leader, was reassured, and voted 
straight. But then a day came when Mr. GuapstTone’s 
interior angles were no longer equal at the base, and 
when his exterior angles failed to conform to the rules 
of moral geometry. was that peculiar occurrence, 
which we may not call a Treaty, but which, perhaps, 
by aid of a term borrowed from Mr. WuistTLER, we may 
style “ An Arrangement in Kilmainham.” Mr. ForsTer 
could not stand Mr. Suerimay, of Tubbercurry, and 
(after having been aimed at by assassins for about a 
score of times) had his doubts about Irish constitutional 
agitation. He would not be a party to any “ Arrangement 
“in Kilmainhaim.” He believed there was a Treaty, Mr. 
Guapstone believed there was no Treaty; and the affec- 
tionate confidence of years, the faith tried in Bulgarian 
Atrocities and Education Controversies, was swept away 
in a moment. After that Mr. Forsrrr did not like 
Barpowrn's security. 

This is not a very rare kind of moral phenomenon. In 
life—private or public, political, amatory, or what not— 
there often comes a moment when the trust of years is 
ruined in an hour. Suppose a gentleman and stockbroker 
to have had a partner for twenty years, and suppose that 
partner, and all available securities, to be missing one 
morning, do we call the deserted stockbroker a curious 
moral phenomenon because he no longer believes in his 
ancient companion? Suppose a man has been engaged 
to a lady for years, and then imagine him to witness 
the usual conservatory scene of fiction, do we stand 
amazed because he transfers his confidence from the 
treacherous fair? Not at all. Well, the same sort of 
differences occur in politics. Mr. Guapstong, of course, 
has not bolted with the National till, nor — 
with anything or any one more meretriciously alluring 
than the Parnevt party. But then Mr. Forster (for 
reasons not wholly unconnected with the instinct of self- 
preservation) does not love the Parnett party. Mr. 
Gtapstone might have been happy with both Mr. ParneLi 
and Mr. Forster; but Mr. Forster could not divide 
his own claim to affectionate regard. Consequently he 
does appear to believe less than of old in Mr. GLapsTonE, 
because, as he says, Mr. Guiapstone can convince himseif 
of almost anything. The ethical problem involved in this 

of mind seems really neither obscure nor unusual. 
Mr. Forster may be in error, but he seems to think that 
che has found Mr. Guapstone and his associates out. 


THE HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


jb oes ing of the so-called “ Health Exhibition ” 
passed off very quietly, eh go who were present 
thought more of a single episode, not included in the 
official programme, than of any part of the prescribed 
ceremonial. The unaccustomed sound of hisses at the 
downsitting and uprising of Mr. Giapstone has already 
formed a subject of sufficient observation, and need not be 
further mentioned now ; but the uninteresting character of 
the proceedings in other respects was due, first to the un- 
fortunate absence of the Prince or WALEs, and, secondly, 
to the extremely incomplete condition of the Exhibition 
itself. It may be found hereafter that people take as much 
interest in health as in fish. Health, tempered with fire- 
works and brass bands, may attract crowds as great as any 
of last year; but experience teaches us that these South 
rer ay Exhibitions have a dwindling tendency ; and 
‘those of us who have lived a few years in London will re- 
‘member more than one “ which, opened 
under Royal patronage, en becoming a mere bazaar. 
There is a good deal of puffing carried on by means of 
them, and the more satisfactory they are to advertisers, the 


less they really do for the advancement of science or art. 

We may, however, in the present incomplete condition of 

the Exhibition be permitted to hope for the best, and to 

anticipate much benefit to the health of all classes from the 

objects shown, and as little injury as possible from draughty 
leries and nocturnal concerts. 

The special ohjects of the Committee are set forth in the 
preface to the Official Guide. They are certainly very wide 
in scope. To illustrate as vividly and in as ical a 
manner as possible, not only food and clothing, but “the 
“ dwelling, the school, and the workshop,” as well as 
appliances for school teaching and instruction in science 
and art, seems to leave very little in the busy round of life 
untouched. In order to carry out these objects systemati- 
cally, the whole Exhibition is divided into two main sections. 
The first relates to dress, dwellings, naval and military 
sanitation, nursing the sick, and meteorology. The second 
part relates to education, and is apparently added out of 
compliment to the City and Guilds Institute, in whose 
new buildings a considerable share of the Exhibition is 
contained. As the Guide somewhat simply acknowled, 
the educational section “ has nothing, properly speaking, 
“to do with health.” We may add, as a corollary, that 
it has a good deal to do with disease. Technical education 
is to be put forward, however, .as going hand in hand 
with health, and every one must hope that they may long 
be united. People who go to the Exhibition in search of 
heaJth may come away with the seeds of technical educa- 
tion implanted in their minds; and the result, if unex- 
pected, cannot be considered unsatisfactory. Although 
officially described as “ International,” the only countries 
represented are France, China, Belgium, and India. The 
conjunction of France and China may be of good omen, 
but the meaning of the word “ International” is clearly 
strained. Why Germany, which has done so much in the 
study of disease and the promotion of health, is excluded 
we know not. There would probably have been little to 
gain by the inclusion of Italy—a country where hygienic 
science can hardly be said to exist. China is to be repre- 
sented by a practicable tea-garden, and Paris is to have 
a pavilion to itself, not yet ready, at the south-western 
corner of the gardens. To these seductions are added 
cheap dining-rooms, on Dvuvat's system; architectural 
drawings ; a collection of seeds ; “stuffed specimens of ani- 
“mals fit for food,” which will, no doubt, be objects caleu- 
lated to arouse great curiosity; and an aquarium. The 
historical section, still incomplete, will probably, however, 
prove the most attractive part of the whole show. First 
comes, in the West Quadrant, near the Albert Hall, a 
collection illustrating the history of dress. This is very 
thoroughly carried out, and will prove in itself of the highest 
interest. Mr. Lewis WINGFIELD, to whom the designs and 
arrangements are entrusted, proposes to show costumes of 
every age from the time of Witt1am the Norman to that of 
the Prince Recent. For his purpose he has searched, we 
are informed, among “ contemporary authorities, such as 
“ missals, tombs, portraits in oil, stained glass windows, 
“ engravings, and even caricatures.” The authorities at the 
Tower have supplemented the labours of Mr. WineFrEtp 
by sending a selection of ancient armour, and from the 
War Department we have a set of the old and new uni- 
forms of the British army. A long way off, in the south- 
western corner of the labyrinthine buildings, is the “Old 
“ London Street,” a representation from drawings, by Mr. 
Georce Bircn, of London dwellings of various periods. 
This feature of the Exhibition should surely have been 
peopled by the figures of Mr. WincrieLp. We have almost 
omitted to mention the appliances for all kinds of sanitation, 
the sewer pipes, the electric lights, the ventilators, laundries, 
lifts, and freezing chambers, of which numberiless examples are 
to be found, as well asa pavilion containing specimens of the 
water supplied by each of the London Companies, with maps 
of their respective districts. We fail to find tables of their 
respective charges ; but, no doubt, visitors can procure them 
very easily at home. 

It would be impossible to doubt the usefulness of such a 
gathering of all kinds as this. On the other hand, time 
only can tell whether it will be popular. «It is perhaps a 
little too extensive, too indefinite. It comprises too many 
things besides sanitary appliances. The Fisheries Exhibition 
wasalmost homogeneous. The regular old South Kensington 
elements, the “ reproductions ” which were hateful to our 
youth, were conspicuously absent. They are very present 
indeed now, and may. deter the great of 
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We shall see, but in the meantime there can be no doubt of 
the probable popularity of the dress collections, of the Old 
London section, and especially of the cheap dinner depart- 
ment. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL AGAIN. 


is to be hoped. that we have heard the last of the 
Channel Tunnel, at least for some years to come. Both 
the debate and the division in the House of Commons last 
Wednesday were decisive against it. The feebleness of the 
arguments in its favour and the utter fuilure of its sup- 
porters to upset the reasons urged against it were equally 
conspicuous ; and a majority of 138 rejected Sir E. Warkin’s 
Bill. Weak as his case was, it was still further weakened 
by what can only be called the puerility of some of his 
supporters. One of them “could not see what harm would 
“ be done by this little perforation under the sea.” Another 
called the opinions of military experts on the subject “ most 
“ discreditable.” A third talked of the “boon” which the 
Tunnel would be to those liable to sea-sickness. “ Were we 
“ to stand still,” he exclaimed, “when every other nation 
“ was going ahead of us?” Before dismissing the subject, 
we hope for long, from our columns, let us once more briefly 
review the arguments on the subject which everybody inter- 
ested in public affairs ought by this time to know by heart. 
In the place, what good will the proposed Tunnel 
dot There are three answers given to this question. The 
first is that it will facilitate commercial relations between 
England and the Continent. Now even on this, which is 
the strongest point of Sir E. Warx1n, there are the greatest 
differences of opinion. In the judgment of many competent 
persons the Tunnel cannot turn out a profitable under- 
taking; in other words, people sending goods to or from 
the Continent will find it better to send them by sea than 
pay the high rates for freight which the Channel Tunnel 
Company would be forced to charge. We may regard this, 
however, as an open question, and say that the chances may 
be about even whether the Tunnel would or would not be 
of service to English commerce. Next comes the argument, 
which can hardly be treated seriously, based on the “ horrors 
“ of sea-sickness.” No doubt sea-sickness is a very un- 
pleasant thing while it lasts; but the extent of its 
“ horrors” may be measured by the difference in the fares 
between Dover and Calais, and Folkestone and Boulogne, 
on the one hand, and between Dieppe and Newhaven, and 
Southampton and Havre, on the other. Multitudes of 
people, who are always sick at sea, and who know that they 
are going to be sick before they go on board, choose the 
long sea route simply because it is the cheaper. There 
may be a few invalids to whom even the short is 
enough to prevent them from going abroad at all; but it 
will hardly be maintained that it is on their account 
that an enterprise of such vast moment is taken in 
hand. Furthermore, it is perfectly certain that ships can 
be constructed which will reduce the chances of sea- 
sickness toa minimum. The Calais-Douvres is an example 
of what may be done in this direction; but there is no 
doubt that in a few years we could have vessels, seaworthy 
in all weathers, as superior to the Calais-Douvres as the 
twin-ship is to the packets which twenty years ago used to 
ply across the Channel. With suitable harbour accommoda- 
tion on both shores, there seems no reason why the “‘ Channel 
“ Ferry” scheme might not be carried out. But in what- 
ever way or ways the problem may be eventually solved, it 
is epee | clear that the amount of sea-sickness which 
exists, and to which, we must confess, we attach very small 
importance, can and will in the course of time be very greatly 
uced. What is left will be such as no one can seriously 
take account of. 

There remains the third argument—namely, that the 
Tunnel will promote free intercourse, and therefore good 
feeling, between France and England. But of this there is 
nota — of proof. The mere proposal to make the Tunnel, 
and the discussions which have followed thereupon, have 
assuredly not tended to promote a a between 
the two countries. On the contrary, they have brought pro- 
minently forward a latent distrust which might otherwise 
have escaped notice. Direct communication by rail has no 
tendency in itself to make people feel kindly one to another. 
The French and the Germans stand in closer connexion 
with one another than they ever did befure. But now, 
when it is possible to go through by express train in the 
same carriage from Paris to Berlin, the French and the 


Germans like and trust one another no better, but rather 
worse, than when the whole distance had to be traversed by 
stage. Nor is there any magic in a tunnel to promote 
brotherly love among nations. It is certain that France 
and Italy are more estranged, and more suspicious of one 
another, now than they were when the Mont Cenis tunnel 
was projected, or when, some fourteen Pa later, it was 
completed. In the case of France and England we are 
satisfied that, while the advantages of the proposed Tunnel 
are few and doubtful, the disadvantages are such that 
no prudent statesman, and, we may add, no enlightened 
well-wisher to either country, can wish to see it con- 
structed. 


There are, to put the matter briefly, three conclusive 
reasons against the making of the Tunnel—first, the 
possible danger that it might fall into the hands of an 
enemy ; secondly, the increased military expenditure which 
this possibility would impose upon the country; and, 
thirdly, the disposition to chronic fits of panie which even 
the remote chance of a French invasion would keep alive in 
the English public. The highest military authorities are 
agreed that a seizure, by surprise, of the English end of the 
Tunnel is a ibility. That it is in the highest degree 
improbable is admitted on all hands; but it is possible. 
Many things in the highest degree improbable in the history 
of war have happened, and have determined the fate of 
campaigns and of empires; and to create such a possibility is a 
project which can only be explained by that blindness to the 
interests of their country which comes over persons who em- 
bark in speculations for their own profit. Considering the 
state of our military organization compared with that of Con- 
tinental Powers, it is perfectly clear that, if an enemy 
obtained, by treason or surprise, possession of the English 
end of the Tunnel, the country would be at his mercy. We 
have not, and, in the present state of public feeling, are not 
soon likely to have, the military organization which the 
Continental Powers, with conterminous frontiers, are com- 
pelled to adopt. Not one of them, if it attempted to sur- 
prise another, and succeeded in doing so, could go far into 
the territory of the other, even if it entered at all, without 
finding a large and fully-equipped force ready to oppose it. 
From the rigorous necessity of being, like Continental 
countries, an armed nation we are saved by eur insular 
position. To sacrifice this advantage for a doubtful com- 
mercial gain, for futile dreams of national brotherhood, and 
for saving a few people from being sea-sick, is a project that 

comprehension. What advantage can be set against 
the fact that strong fortifications must, according even to 
those in favour of the Tunnel, be erected at the English 
end of it, and that the utmost vigilance must be con- 
stantly exerted, especially in troubled times, to see that 
hostile troops are not smuggled through it? We are to 
be prepared, say the promoters of the scheme, to blow 
up the Tunnel as soon as any real danger of invasion pre- 
sents itself. But who is to distinguish between a mere base- 
less scare and real danger? Who will take upon himself 
the responsibility of destroying a work which cost so 
much until he has clear evidence that the destruction is 
necessary {—and then it may be too late. If nobody else 
gave false alarms, we may be certain that for a long time to 
come the Irish dynamite party would do so (to say nothing 
of the danger of their doing worse mischief); and, after a 
long series of false alarms, the real danger, if it did finally 
come, might easily escape notice. Were the Tunnel con- 
structed, one of two things would happen—either, realizing 
the possible danger, the country would be always looking 
with anxiety towards France ; or else, ignoring it, would lay 
itself open to just such a coup de main as, in the opinion of 
competent judges, is possible, though not probable. Who, 
again, is to bear the expense of the fortress at the English 
end? The cost of such a one as would be necessary has 
been estimated at three millions sterling, and the main- 
tenance and garrisoning of it would bea heavy annual charge. 
The Company certainly could not defray the cost, and no 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would ask the House of 
Commons to vote the money. From this dilemma there is 
no escape. If there is one thing that the country depends 
on and cares for, it is the navy. Many most competent 
judges hold it to be far below its proper strength. Yet, in 
spite of all this,and in spite of a widespread uneasi- 
ness on the subjem, any Government would think twice 
or thrice before proposing to increase the Navy. Esti- 
mates by three millions. But, worse even than the 
possible risk and the actual expense which the Tunnel 
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would involve, would be the perpetual liability to panic 
which it would produce in England. Till we have a mili- 
tary organization similar to that of the great Continental 
Powers, it is madness to sacrifice the unique advantage of 
our insular position. Nothing, again, would tend more to 
irritate public feeling in England than the constant suspicion 
that an attack upon us might at any moment be attempted. 
The French papers ask indignantly, in reply, if France is a 
country of brigands? By no means. But many things are 
fair in war which are not fair in other circumstances; and 
French armies have been known before now to invade 
other countries without even a declaration of war. That 
advantage of any serious kind would follow from the con- 
struction of the Tunnel is very doubtful. That evils of a 
very serious kind must follow from it is certain. That our 
national ruin might follow from it is possible, though not 

bable. For these reasons the House of Commons has, 
we trust for the last time, recorded its vote against it. On 
this point, at least, we believe the present Parliament to be 
in thorough harmony with the country. 


MR. FREEMAN AT CAMBRIDGE. 


MM: FREEMAN writing to the Pall Mall Gazette of 
Thursday last complained of a reference which we 
made to his speech at Cambridge at the opening of the new 
branch of the Fitzwilliam Museum. We said :—“ Mr. 
“ FREEMAN amused, but did not surprise, his audience by 
“ suggesting that the E)gin marbles ought to be carried back 
“to Athens, and their place supplied by plaster casts.” We 
added that, by parity of reasoning, Mr. FREEMAN might propose 
to denude the National Gallery of all but English pictures. 
With regard to our remarks Mr. Freeman says :—“ Will it 
“ be believed that all the Saturday Reviewer _ in my 
“mouth is pure fiction—distinct invention, which cannot 
“ have come of any kind of confusion or misreporting ?” 
Mr. Freeman proceeds to quote an extract from the Cam- 
bridge Chronicle, in which that paper (which we have 
not seen) represents him as saying that he is “ glad 
“the statues in the present Museum were all of them 
“ harmless casts, and none of them pilfered or taken (I 
“think I said ‘stolen’) from the only places where they 
“ could have their full value.” We did not refer to Mr. 
Freeman’s speech on the strength of any newspaper report, 
but from the evidence of our own ears. The value, indeed, 
of a report which softens “stolen” into “taken” may be 
easily judged. And we answer that, to the best of our 
belief, Mr. Freeman most distinctly conveyed to his audience 
his desire to see the monuments of Greek sculpture, 
now scattered abroad, back again in Greece, It is true 
that our sense of hearing, as well as Mr. Freeman’s 
memory, is liable to the infirmities which beset human 
nature. Whether Mr. Freeman used the words “ Elgin 
“marbles” we cannot positively say ; but the reference 
to them was pointed, and was at once understood by the 
audience. 


CARIOLING. 


(peas lover of Norway cariole is a pleasant name, having 
associations as agreeable as its liquid half-musical sound. It is 
the most fitting symbol of a restful life, still obtainable by the over- 
worked Londoner, in a wild mountainous country, where the popu- 
lation is sparse and the social conditions are as simple and primi- 
tive as if the tourist had never invaded its secluded valleys. The 
cariole is a genuine Norwegian product, the outgrowth of its 
peculiar i and social circumstances. In a country where 
the population is confined to valleys separated from one another 
by lofty and rugged mountains, where the manner of life is simple 
and almost rude, and where an extended water-way in the shape 
of fjords and inland lakes offers excellent facilities for the transport 
of commodities, the need of modern improvements in the art of 
Jocomotion has not made itself felt. Up to a very recent date the 
only travellers on a large scale were officials. For these special 
arrangements were made by the Government. The owners of the 
farms along the traveller's road were required to do the duty 
of innkeepers by supplying him with horses. A messenger 
€‘ Forbud”) was sent in advance with the impedimenta, in 
-order to engage the horses, When tourists |) to explore the 
country, they had to follow the same plan, us Laing, writing 
in 1836, tells us that, when setting out on his travels from Chris- 
_tiania, he bought a little second-hand cariole, and sent on a Forbud 
& few hours in advance. The increase in the number of tourists 
during the last twenty years has not radically changed this system 


of travelling, but only developed it. A number of “ fast” (that 
is, “ fixed ”) stations have been added, at which horses are kept 
ready, so that a Forbud is . And the tourist can, and 
commonly does, obtain not only his horse but his cariole from 
the farmer, there being a relay of both at the stations. To this it 
must be added that, within the last few years, new districts have 
been opened up to the tourist by excellent roads, some of which 
are triumphs of engineering skill. 

The cariole is the Norwegian farmer's gig, a unpretendin 
vehicle, consisting of a seat supported Ben 
by two cross-bars of wood which are fixed in the shafts and serve 
as rude springs. On this tiny seat the solitary traveller —_— 
himself, is feet stretched out in front of him on the floor of 
the gig, or planted in two small rests at some depth below 
the seat. Behind the gig is a horizontal board, on which 
the traveller's small box or portmanteau is deposited, and where 
the postboy (Skydsgut) has to accommodate himself. In addition 
to this cariole proper, or single gig, there is a double one (the 
Reisekjaerre), often used by travelling pairs. But the cariole is 
cessary quantity of luggage are quite weight enough to i 
one of the ome Seretein bodies on a road which is pretty cer- 
tain to be rough in places, and to have some sharp declivities. 
The cariole seems, too, by far the more appropriate vehicle for 
this wild and solitary country. It isa kind of land-canoe, by 
means of which one may easily part company with “the madding 
crowd,” and penetrate into the perfect seclusion of primeval 
nature. For the postboy is, as a rule, given to silence and close 
attention to his horse, and, being out of sight, is readily forgotten. 
To one who finds a keen delight in now and then getting rid of 
customary associations and immersing his mind in wholly new 
surroundings, hardly anything can be better than ogene alo 
in a cariole on a fine summer day. One soon gets to the odd 
bobbing movement of the little vehicle. The small, plump, cream- 
coloured animal in front of you has a number of distingly Nor- 
wegian traits which are certain to excite a measure of interest, 
He displays an almost human degree of intelligence in accurately 
adjusting his actions to the circumstances in which he happens 
to find himself. Whips being a luxury in the country, and 
more often than not dispensed with, the shrewd quadruped pro- 
ceeds at the outset to discover in a thoroughly methodical and 
almost scientific manner whether his new driver possesses one of 
these objectionable instruments. He a by turning his head, 
which is unencumbered with blinkers, and by this means is able to 
frame an initial hypothesis. He then goes on to verify his con- 
jecture by a number of tentative experiments, such as stopping 
short some yards this side of a hill or a gate, He seems thoroughly 
to understand the conditions on which he is let out to the tourist, 
and knows his duty far too well to allow himself to be over- 


worked and so rendered unfit for to-morrow’s task in his owner's _ 


meadows. He will trot down a steep hill at arate which is calculated 
to frighten the novice, but strenuously insists on taking every rise, 
however gradual, at a creeping pace. This is apt to exasperate 
the ordinary British tourist who has imported the habits of city 
life into these sequestered regions, and who calculates on getti 
over so much d in a given time. But the experien 
Norwegian traveller knows better than to make rigid calculations, 
Here, where time is abundant, and consequently its flux is not 
noted with scientific precision, where an emphatic “Strax ” 
(“immediately”) may express nothing more definite than 
some point in the adjacent future, the first condition of mental 
repose is to forego calculation and to be ready to drift on 
as circumstances allow. And the traveller who has attained 
to this desirable mental condition can hardly fail to conceive a 
certain friendly sentiment towards the somewhat opinionated, yet 
thoroughly shrewd and painstaking, animal behind which he sits. 
The actions of the postboy, too, will be likely to strengthen this 
feeling. His whole mind is given to the problem of reducing the 
amount of wear and tear to his pony to a minimum. He jumps 
down from his narrow perch on the traveller's trunk at the first 
indication of sloping ground. If the pony looks uncomfortable 
and disposed to ease himself by a short pause, he is on the alert, 
and admonishes you, in a manner suggestive of some great impend- 
ing evil, to pull up. It is said that tourists not infrequently over- 
drive these ponies, the ncrmal pace of which is, according to Dr. 
Nielsen’s valuable Reisehaandbog, somewhat under five miles an 
hour, even.on good roads. And the farmers appear, in conse- 
quence of such over-driving, to have become more watchful of 
their valuable little horses. By the postboy, it may be added, is 
meant—now the farmer himself, now a son, now a wife, and so 
on. According to our experience, the women are even more 
solicitous about the comfort of the animals than the men. 


But the pony, though claiming a certain amount of the tourist’s 
attention, does not engage it altogether. After a day or two's 
experience, he learns to confide in these thoroughly competent 
creatures and to feel perfectly free to inspect the glorious scenery 
through which he passes, We will suppose him to be driving up one 
of the many valleys of the country some sunny morni 
in August. In the bottom of the valley some distance below the 
there rushes a fine mountain stream, its succession of falls filling 
the valley with a pleasant murmur, Along its course one sees 
a number of curiously constructed water-mills, the nimble little 
wheels of which s the water about in a lively fashion, adding 

Looking up 


a higher and gayer note to the music of the valley. 
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to the slopes above the road the eye notes here and there on some 
i knoll a picturesque farmstead, consisting of the main 
ilding, gaily tinted in yellow or red, and outhouses in their 
natural pine stains. More rarely a white wooden church intro- 
duces a still brighter feature into the scene. The farmers with 
their families and dependents are busy cutting the sweet mountain 
and carting it a in light sledges. They answer the 
traveller’s greeting cordially, and seem to take a kind of vicarious 
interest in their neighbour's passing pony. The odours of the 
thyme from the newly-cut meadows are varied by the no less sweet 
scent of the newly-cut pine planks lying by thestream. The sight 
of a red or blue patch on the bank, indicating a crop of wild 
strawberries or bleaberries, now and again tempts the unhurried 
traveller to alight. As the road ascends the higher Alpine 
scenery comes into view ; steep mountain-sides clothed with pines 
and yer | birch, above which tower rocky crags, some of a light 
grey, which, illumined by the morning sun, is hardly distinguish- 
able from the white of the snow that lies about them and in their 
crevices. 

Of course all carioling is not of this agreeable character. The 
tourist may now and again have to drive for many hours together 
through pine-woods, gloomy, monotonous, and empty of sound. 
Yet there is a strange fascination in a pine-forest where man’s 
hand has never interposed to arrest the long process of growth and 
decay. On all hands may be seen fallen trunks with the rudi- 
ments of branches, Some lie obliquely, leaning against their 
hardy survivors, and some are prostrate on the ground. Many 
are stripped of bark and bleached by long exposure, resembling 
skeletons of huge centipede-like creatures. A drive through one 
of these forests impresses one in a peculiar way with the 
profundity and range of nature's solitude. In addition to these 
pine-covered tracts, there are the vast tablelands, or fjelds, which 
constitute a considerable fraction of the area of the country. Here 
there is little to delight the traveller's eye in the mountain con- 
tours. Instead of fine undulating curves and bold peaked forms, 
there is a long sweep of monotonous lize. Yet, if beauty of form 
is wanting, that of colouris presentinabundance. The mosses and 
lichens which luxuriate in these higher regions are a delight to the 
dweller in the lowlands. And the variegated hues of green, ochre, 
and grey, with which they paint the mountain-slopes, are further 
enriched by the warm tivts of the bleaberry and other shrubs, 
which towards the end of August are in full autumn glow. It 
need hardly be added, perhaps, that the cariole offers little pro- 
tection against the weather. A long, wet drive in one of Pa 
vehicles must be admitted to be depressing. The gig is apronless, 
and the traveller has to exercise all his ingenuity in order to kee 
his legs dry. The pony dislikes the cold, pelting shower, an 
yes with unmistakable signs against continuing the journey. 

he situation is a trying one, and it is hard to maintain a serene 
temper when a sense of chill damp spreads over.the whole bodily 
surface, when the eyes are blinded by the driving rain and. the 
ear cascades from the deluged hat above, and when the stiff 
and benumbed hands refuse to hold the reins any longer., But 
there is always a remedy in such acase. The traveller canchand 
over the ribbons to the postboy and take to his feet, .assured 
that he will reach the next station in good time for the meal 
which his Forbud can order for him, And though the cariole 
has its drawbacks, the discerning mind will recognize that they 
are slight enough when compared with the miseries of the 
crowded Swiss diligence or German Ejlwagen. Here on the 
seat of the cariole you may be parched by a hot. sun. or 
benumbed by rain or sleet; but at least your limbs are not 
stiffened by the unrelenting pressure of your neighbour's, nor are 
your senses revolted by a cloud of choking dust, or by the fumes 
of bad tobacco. Whatever its drawbacks, the cariole has this 
superlative recommendation —that it leaves you free to travel 
when you like and as little as you like. The frequency of .the 
stations, which are rarely more than ten miles apart, allows 
the tourist to halt when he is inclined. And if he. does not 
object to plain quarters and diet, he will often find it a real 
advantage to loiter at some small and unfrequented station. The 
farmer unaccustomed to guests will give the traveller more than 
the usual dole of Norwegian hospitality, will show him over 
his farm, and give him more information about Norwegian life 
sau he could have acquired in weeks passed at more frequented 
places. 


PANSIES FOR MR. GLADSTONE. 


a division as that of and such speeches 
as those of Mr. Goschen and Mr. Forster, ought to be “ for 
thoughts” to a much less thoughtful man than the Prime Minister, 
We are not ourselves very much in the habit of offering him 
‘wreaths of any flowers, but on this occasion it seems but chari- 
table to do so. No one who speaks temperately would pronounce 
Mr. Gladstone a bad man, and no one who speaks with knowledge 
would pronounce him a foolish one. But it is certain that he has 
in his life done infinitely more mischief than many accomplished 
and powerful scoundrels, and that many persons not far removed 
from absolute foolishness have passed through long political ex- 

i without committing a tithe of his blunders, The Catise 
of this Mr. Forster formulated for the first time on the Prime 
Minister's side of the Honse (it has been often enough, and in 
almost exactly identical words, formulated elsewhere) on Tuesday. 


It lies in the Prime Minister's faculty of “ persuading most people 

haps many people] of many things, and himself of almost 
anything.” But the faculty of persuading oneself of almost any- 
thing implies, and in fact is almost identical with, the facult 
of shutting one’s eyes to almost anything; and it is this whic 
Mr. Gladstone possesses in really unapproached measure. Gossip 
has often said (on what authority we neither know nor care) that 
this faculty has been of late years encouraged by a practice of 
which Mr. Chamberlain also boasts, but which we very shrewdly 
suspect that Mr. Chamberlain does not really carry out—the 
practice of never reading any newspapers or documents except 
such as support his own views. If this be so, it is perhaps useless 
to offer him this humble pansy wreath, but it may be useful for 
somebody else. * 

In the first place, there is that awkward business at the Health 
Exhibition last week. After denying the fact, and then striving 
to minimize it, the Ministerial papers took the old and obviovs 
line of ebusing the hissers as luxurious Londoners corrupted with 
metropolitan immorality, enemies of reform, personal haters of Mr. 
Gladstone, and so forth, Wehave nothing tosay about this, for every 
man who wrote it, except perhaps the mere saute-ruisseau attached 
to the lower provincial papers, knew at the time of writing that it 
was absurd, and, moreover, that no audience is by nature so averse 
to any private expression of feeling as such a London audience as 
that of Thursday week. But what is really curious is the “ puzzled, 
surprised, and chagrined ” air which not accounts 
but trustworthy eye-witnesses attribute to Mr. Gladstone. We 
have not the least doubt whatever that Mr. Gladstone's surprise 
was genuine and profound. He has been so accustomed of late 
to be spoken of or to as a kind of minor (and not so very minor) 
divinity, to have the Particular Baptist Synod of Llanpumpsaint 
kissing his shoestrings, and the Liberal Twenty-two of Little 
Pedlington mumbling his finger-tips, to lead a Cabinet of not un- 
distinguished statesmen into the wildest or the meanest enter- 
prises at his pleasure, to make war and be blessed for making war, 
to run away and to be extolled for magnanimity in running, that 
by this time he has probably lost all idea of how it really strikes 
a contemporary. True, he hears unpleasant truths in Parliament, 
But then he is quite sure (as he naively told the world on Monday) 
that this is due to nothing but the desire of office on the other 
side. Out of Parliament it is extremely probable that he never 
hears the truth at all except in such rare, unusual, and unpleasant 
forms as that which it took on Thursday week. And we should 
be very glad if we could think that Mr. Gladstone was as wise a 
man as Beatrice was a girl; that he went home and said to him- 
self, “ What fire is in mine ears?” and began to wonder whether 
after all it is judicious to take the Particular Baptist Synod of 
Lianpumpsaint and the Liberal Twenty-two of Pedlington as per- 
petual oracles and indices of public opinion. The speech of Monday 
makes it but too evident that he did nothing of the kind, Yet 
here was 8 pansy, and a large and striking one, offered him if so 
be he would notice it. 

Here is another. With intense and no doubt fully sincere indig- 
nation Mr. Gladstone asked during the debate what Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach meant by dishonouring him, Mr. Gladstone, in the 
eyes of the country? We say that this indignation ‘was quite 
sincere, and we are ourselves sincere in saying so. But not a man 
in the country, not even the newspaper writers who (in back 

lours, according to Mr. John Morley) support Mr. Gladstone 
is unaware that the dishonour had been publicly done days an 
weeks before by the publication in official despatches of the 
story of the Gordon mission. That story, as it presents itself to 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred—to nine men out of ten who 
speak and yote and write for Mr. Gladstone—is simply this. Some 
one standing on the bank of a dangerous river has, under stress 
chiefly of the opinion of bystanders, sent another man into the 
stream to rescue certain valuable or valueless property. The salvor 
is promised every assistance, and the man on the bank makes 
himself responsible for his safety. When the salvor gets to his 
work he signals for a rope; the man on the bank replies that 
he acknowledges every responsibility for his safety, but a rope 
is just the thing that he can by no possibility allow him. A plank 
floats by, and the salvor requests that his employer, who has eve 
means of doing so, will hes it towards him. The employer, wi 
much politeness, signals that planks are things not to be then 
of, and with his boathook gives it a dexterous shove in the o 
direction. At this the salvor waxes indignant,and declares the 
accomplishment of his mission impossible. ‘Then why don’t you 
come out ?” says the man on the bank, oblivious of the fact that 
by this time the river is full of floating débris through which no 
swimmer can get. The bystanders exclaim at this conduct, and 
the man on the bank, with much fervour and some indignation, 
lays his hand on his heart, declares that he makes himself fully 
responsible for his agent's safety, and asks what more they want, 
Finally, the salvor, just before the flood and its débris hide him 
from view, exclaims that he has been deserted, the bystanders 
echo the cry, and the man on the bank, more indignant than 
ever, accuses them of dishonouring him and of having underhand 
motives. Now this is—feature for feature, stroke for stroke—the 
view which almost every Englishman who has read the published 
telegrams has formed.to himself of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. Not a hundred men of the majority of Monday night 
would, if they were taken into a corner, accuse it of exaggera- 
tion or over-colouring. But Mr. Gladstone does not see it; does 
not believe that any one else sees it, and is left considering the 


grass blue and the sky green, while all the rest of the world 
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considers the grass green and the sky blue. Here is another re- 


markable 
It may be fullowed u by a whole bunch—a bunch by no means 
heartsease Mr. Gl ne. would ask 

im to correct his perspective C) es of Mr. Forster, 
Mr. Goschen, Mr. Cowen, Mr. Laine, ‘Tod who openly dis- 
sented from him, enemies of his own household, who of course 
deserve nothing but his forgiveness as a Christian, and his remem- 
brance asa man. But let him get his son or his secretary to 
take Tuesday’s and Wednesday's Times from the file and read 
over quietly the speeches of his independent Liberal supporters 
—of the good men who rallied to him, not merely with a silent 
and shamefaced vote, but with valiant voice, For ourselves, 
‘we can imagine no more utterly disheartening, and at the same 
time enlightening, course of reading. There is, to begin with, 
Sir George Campbell. It can never be a subject of any great 
exultation to any man that he is suppo by Sir George 
Campbell; but to be supported by Sir Sasape Campbell in 
such a fashion as that of Monday must indeed be painful. 
Sir George disapproves of our being in Egypt at all—that 
is to say, he disapproves of the whole row of the Government 
for two years past. He disapproves of the mission of General 
Gordon—that is to say, he disapproves of the principal move of 
the Government in Egyptian policy during the present year. 
He disapproves equally of General Graham's expedition. The 
one thing that he approves of is the fact that the Government 
have abandoned General Gordon—that is to say, he endorses Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s proposition at the very moment that he 
gives his voice against it. From such a friend we can find it in 
our charity to pray that even Mr. Gladstone may be saved. Then 
there is Mr. Buxton, who follows Sir George a little more ex- 
plicitly and more clumsily. He (textually) thinks the Govern- 
ment “made a mistake in sending Gordon,” and “very near a 
mistake” in sending Graham. This is backing your friends! He 
thinks General Gordon's opinion—the opinion, be it remem- 
bered, of the trusted of the Government—is “abso- 
lutely untrustworthy ” (Mr. Buxton said unreliable, but we prefer 
to write, as well as to think, like Englishmen). He is himself of 
epinion that the Government ought to consider such and such 
interests before the interests of General Gordon. That is to say, he 
agrees with Sir Michael Hicks-Beach that Gordon's interests have 
not been consulted, and thinks all the Government policy yr 
From such a friend—but it is unn to repeat the whole 
refrain of our Litany. Then there is Mr. O'Connor Power—a 
convert, an Irish convert—an Irish convert who has not yet had 
anything “done for him.” Here, if anywhere, backing might be 
expected. Mr. Power backs his best, and the best comes to this, 
that he accuses Mr. Gladstone of “a grave crime” in the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria, and disapproves of “ domestic interfer- 
ence in the affairs of Egypt,” which has been going on, clumsily 
indeed, but still going on, from the bombardment of Alexandria 
to this day. (Refrain.) Then comes Mr, Arthur Arnold. Mr. 
Arthur Arnold “wishes with all his heart that General Gordon,” 
mt who, according to Mr. 


the chosen Government agent, the 
the amplest powers, and 


Gladstone, has been entrusted wi 
supported with the warmest seconding, “ remained at 
Jerusalem.” The Government have, according to Mr. Arnold, 
committed “a series of errors.” He is very doubtful about 
the omission to send an expedition to Berber; but is “not 
inclined to bear hardly on the Government for inattention to 
Gordon’s telegrams,” which have therefore, by admission of this 
— of the Government, been treated with inattention. 
( in.) And last of all comes Mr. Johu Morley. Mr. John 
Morley apparently thought that the time had come to speak of 
many things, and every one will acknowledge that Mr. Morley 
cleverly and pleasantly about anything. Of the compara- 
tive position of himself and his colleague as representatives of 
the feeling of Newcastle, of the general election of 1880, of re- 
strictions on the importation of cattle, of the “ calamitous events 
to the eve of which” Mr. Gladstone’s Government had brought 
England (good backing this!), of the unpleasantness of voting 
— one’s friends, of the paltry character of newspaper writers 
who write in back parlours, Mr, Morley discoursed in excellent 
style. He did his duty to his friend Mr. Chamberlain by saying 
some unpleasant things about his friend Mr. Chamberlain’s enemy, 
Mr. Forster. He criticized General Gordon with much freedom— 
forgetting, apparently, the admiration which the Government ex- 
presses for General Gordon. But not one single word did he say 
traversing the assertion of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach that the 
Government have not taken steps to assure General Gordon's 
success ; and every word he did say tended to show that he sup- 
ported them precisely because they have not taken such steps. 
From such friends we, of our charity, pray that even Mr. 
Gladstone may be saved ; and we pray, further, that he may take 
the lesson of their friendship to heart. Unfortunately there is the 
very faintest chance or possible expectation that he will do any- 
thing of the kind. 


CRICKET. 


SOLVITUR acris hiems—the winter is past, the cruel winds 

have ceased to blow (to be sure, as these words are written, 
the weathercock is pointing due east), and after the storm of last 
Monday one feels almost tempted to say the rain must be over 
aad gone. As the Roman sailor w his well-dried keels 


again to sea, so now the cricketer takes down his trusty bat and 
inspects its well-oiled surface with loving 5 ees looking carefully to 
its ——S lest haply they should offend the renewed vigilance 
of the w. The umpire bestirs himself—poor fellow! it is no 
holiday task that lies before him—and things are in trim 
for one of the busiest seasons cricketing England has ever known. 
The Marylebone Club has held its general meeting, and also an 
extraordinary one, for the purpose of considering the revised laws, 
and especially that one concerning bowling on which so many 
wise and unwise words have already been written and said. The 
eral meeting showed as usual that the affairs of the famous 
Olub are financially most flourishing; and, though a little breeze 
of unpl t ms to have blown through the pavilion on that 
Wednesday afternoon, it was not such as to affect in any way the 
prospects of the game, or to have much interest for the general 
public of cricketers. The extraordinary meeting, held on April 21, 
was of more importance. Lord Harris carried his amendment to Law 
48 bya large majority. The practical meaning of his victory is that 
the umpire, when at all suspicious of the fairness of a bowler's 
delivery, is to reverse the principle which in other matters holds 
quite the world over, and has hitherto held good in cricket, 
the principle of giving the offender the benefit of the doubt. A 
bouler eee must be as free from all suspicion as Cewsar’s wife ; if 
not, the fatal word must be spoken. It is extremely unlikely, for 
many reasons which have already been threshed to death, that this 
new rule will have the effect desired, or indeed any, save possibly 
that, not at all to be desired, of promoting much squabbling and not 
a little bad blood. Indeed, Lord Harris himself is clearly not 
hopeful, for he allowed that the new law would probably do 
little more than bear witness to the fact that ina certain year the 
Marylebone Cricket Club recognized the existence of unfair 
bowling. Why, then, pass a law which its most thorough sup- 
porter owns is little likely to check the abuse against which it is 
aimed, and, as every one must see, is very likely to open a door 
to éthers which charity may make us unwilling to anticipate, but 
only folly can suffer us to ignore? However, the law is passed ; 
remonstrance is now unavailing, discussion idle. Perhaps, as the 
question put by Sir George Chetwynd to the Stewards at a recent 
meeting of the Jockey Club, concerning an unholy alliance believed 
to have been formed between certain members of the racing com- 
munity, is considered likely to serve its purpose by warning the 
offenders that eyes are on them, so it may be with Lord Harris's 
new law. The offenders—whoever they may be, of which no 
two persons seem to be certain—ma e the ing and mevd 
their ways in time. If they persist, it is but little that the 
umpires will do, little perhaps that they can do, to stop them. 
The speaker who spoke most to the point on that Monday afternoon 
was he who said that the unfair bowler must be treated like the 
unfair been oom and banished from the company of the fair. 
This was the most important point settled. Mr. I. D. Walker 


proposed to amend the law relating to substitutes, by refusi 
them for the absent. This was lens by only two he de whi 
was, we think, a pity, though here again the — sense and spirit 
of players may be stimulated by the fact of the proposal and the 
number found to vote for it. The new rule that all the “one-day 
matches ” should be decided by the first — if not played out, 
is a good rule, It has long been practically law outside the 

lebone Club, and it is well therefore that formal sanction 
should thus be given to it. In such matches, too, the “ over” 
may now consist of five or six balls,as the players shall determine, 
instead of the legitimate four. This isa practice, we fancy, not 
unknown on some provincial grounds, and doubtless increases the 
chance of playing out the game. A pro to reduce the width 
of the bat, which some believed might reduce the superiority 
of the batsman, was not discu owing to the absence of the 
proposer. It would not have been carried, so it was well no time 
was wasted on it. The batsman beats the bowler eo 
because of the Pow improvement in our cricket-gro' all 
England over, partly because we happen at present to be very 
poorly supplied with good bowlers. But it is right that 

should not exceed the lawful width, and many have been 
found to do so. Most of the Australian bats, for example, were so 
found last Monday in Sheffield Park, and pared down accordingly 
to the proper limits, which were even then found a great deal too 
wide for our bowlers. Those limits—4} inches—are narrow enough 
in all conscience for a bad batsman ; half an inch less would not 
| a good one frem scoring. 

busy season indeed it me gan fy will stay his hand, 
The Australians are among us again, have begun their golden 
march through England by very sadly beating the Eleven Lord 
his own pretty ground in 
Sussex. To be sure there were only three or four first-rates 
among the Englishmen, and a terrible lack of bowling. But the 
defeat was complete enough, and one can only hope it does not fore- 
shadew too many more to come. The best of our visitors of 1880 
at home, tt, —of w wii t things are 
whispered—and Midwinter, two seasons ago = of “ the Ground” 
at Lord’s, are in their places. Eight times will they measure their 
strength against the pick of our ees] At Lord’s on the 22nd of 
this month they will meet the Club ani Ground, and on the 29th 
the Gentlemen of Enzland. In June they play the Gentlemen again 
at the Oval on the 26th, and on the 30th the Professionals at 
Sheffield. In July they are matched against the united 
of England at Manchester on the 1oth, and on the 2Ist at 85 
On the 31st they meet the Professionals again at the Oval. On 
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the same ground they play England once more on the 11th of 
August, Besides these matches, they will play all the best of the 
Counties and the Universities, and will not play, we are happy to 
say, any of those sheer “ gate-money matches ” against unresisting 
Eighteens and Twenty-twos—exhibitions of incompetence on one 
side and greed on the other, which were quite as bad for cricket 
as ever were the meetings at Kingsbury or West Drayton for 
racing. We will hope, too, that the season will not be stretched too 
far. Oricket in the miste and damps of autumn, when the ground 
poor to watch. 

Both the Universities seem likely to be strong; so far as one 
can tell at present, which is not far, Oxford a little the stronger. 
The heroes of the Eton and Harrow Elevens of last year, Marchant 
and Greatorex, are both, it is true, at Cambridge, who seem also 
to have got a smart bowler in Milner, who learned his cricket at 
Weilington. But Oxford seems unusually rich in capable Fresh- 
men. Cobb, from Winchester, Buckland, from Marlborough, 
Higgins, from Westminster, O’Brien, who played well for Middle- 
sex more than once last year, and Key, from Dulwich, who has 
already won laurels for Surrey, besides Nicholls and Whitby, who 
have as we write played excellently against the Australians, are 
all aga players, while Money-Wigram and Pemberton seem 
likely to renew their ancient fame. Let us hope the promise will 
have blossomed into performance by June 30. 

The Counties are much as they were last year. Surrey is said 
to have found a bom a Oy to take Pooley’s place, and Glou- 
cestershire that long-desired boon, a fast bowler, in the person of 
one Gregg. He bowled fairly well against Yorkshire last week 
at Moreton-in-the-Marsh, but his county suffered a most in- 

rious defeat, scoring only 43 runs out of the 85 wanted to win. 
e great Doctor, who has already topped the hundred twice in 
local matches, did not “ come off,” and he stands to Gloucestershire 
as Rome, according to the Venerable Bede, stood to the world. 
Kent has begun well, beating Somersetsbire in one innings, though 
they got very much the worst of it with a Marylebone team, 
thanks to the brisk hitting of Messrs. Shuter and Charles Studd. 
Sussex, too, has won its first match against the Club, though by 
only one wicket. Every one would be glad to see these two 
counties resume their old = of place ; indeed, Kent, under the 
stimulating, if somewhat Spartan, rule of Lord Harris has within 
these last years done more to deserve success than almost any other 
county. Nottinghamshire will not play Lancashire this year. The 
heroes who disport themselves on the banks of the Trent like not 
the deliveries of Crossland—a dislike shared probably by all who 
have felt them ; for, whether he be a fair bowler or not, » Ba is no 
uestion that he can be a mighty dangerous one. However, the 
cashire captain is the last of men to bend before a storm, and 
Crossland will probably continue to shatter wickets and shins for 
another season at any rate. As we have said before, there are 
many worse offenders than he, but then they are more gentle in 
their offences. It is perhaps a feeling that the voice of reform 
cries only when it is hurt that tends to make that cry so 
unavailing. But, however all these things may be, from now to 
the close of August, if only the skies will be propitious, there 
will be cricket enough, and of quality enough, to satisfy the veriest 
glutton. And besides such as we have already indicated, there 
will be new candidates for honours in the field, a team from 
Philadelphia, who, among other matches, are to play the Gentle- 
men of the Marylebone Club at Lord’s on June 16th. America, 
if Mr. Warner and his young eagles will permit us to say so, is 
commonly believed to be less supreme in cricket than in other 
things ; but no doubt this belief, too, will be proved erroneous, as 
have been so many other of our ideas concerning that great and in- 
telligent country. All good cricketers must pray for such summers 

as we knew in the years gone by— 

Ah, what days were those, Parmenides, 
When we were young !— 
days when we were all younger and a little quicker in the field 
than we are now. 


SUPPRESSED PASSAGES IN THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
POPE PIUS II. 


MONGST the men of the fifteenth none is more 
interesting than Aineas Sylvius Piccolomini, Beginning his 
career as & poor lad in Siena, he managed to reach the lo 
dignity of the Papacy. He owed his success in life to his readi- 
ness and versatility. Nothing came amiss to his hand. If oratory 
were needed, he was a fluent speaker. If a theological treatise was 
required, he could dress up the arguments of the schools in attrac- 
tive Latinity. Ifa patron wanted a poem, the verses readily 
flowed. If a delicate matter demanded a supple diplomat, no 
one could display greater adroitness than Aineas. He made 
himself useful wherever be went. He gained an assured position 
in a humble sphere, used a rising into a 
amore important region of activity. Feeling at beginning of 
his career that nothing was to be gained at Rome, he went to 
Basel, and made himself a personage in the Council, When he 
saw that the Council’s Pope was doomed to failure, he dexterously 
transferred his i to the Oourt of Frederic III. of Ger- 


he worked his way to the Cardinalate and so to the Papacy. 
Political dexterity has rarely been crowned with such complete 
success. 

Moreover, Aineas was not consciously an adventurer, His 
whole nature was so susceptible of outward impressions that he 
saw how things were going, and floated readily on the surface of 
the flowing tide. The world was moving, and AZneas thought it 
a duty to move with it. He had no belief in inconvenient prin- 
ciples. He had no wish to be a martyr to any opinions. He 
would not set himself up as wiser than his fellows. He admitted 
the right of the majority, and thought that true wisdom consisted in 
being on the winning side. This absence of prejudice gave Aineas 
perfect frankness of expression. He was well satisfied with him- 
self and had nothing to hide. He was only doing what every one 
wished to have done, and he was glad that he did it so success- 
fully. He took almost greater pleasure in recording his achieve- 
ments than he did in performing them. We cannot define the 
literary charm of AZneas more accurately than by saying that he 
“the f Aneas Syl large 

mass of the writings o ens 

and he touched on almost every subject. His own life and 
character is amply shown in his letters, his various works on the 
history of his own time, and especially in his “ Commentaries,” in 
which he gave a detailed account of the events of his tificate. 
Yet, though much has been published, something still remains. 
The Librarian of the Chigi Library at Rome, Signor Cugnoni, has 
just published from the MSS. under his charge a considerable 
volume of as which have escaped the notice of previous 
editors.* 1° consist of seventy letters, a few speeches, a sketch 
of the history of Venice, some Latin poems, and an amusing theo- 
logical dialogue, which touches every conceivable subject, but is 
supposed to be in favour of the Donation of Constantine. 

We do not propose to discuss the value of this new material, 
which for the most part throws light on small points connected 
with the career of A®neas Sylvius and the history of his times. 
But there is one portion of this volume which is of general interest 
for the information which it gives of the state of society in Italy, 
and the details of the private life of Pius II. The most valuable of 
the works of Pius II. is his “ Commentaries,” which was left in 
manuscript at his death, was revised by his friend Campano, and 
was not published till 1584, a hundred and twenty years after the 
Pope’s death. It was then issued under the name of Johannes 
Gobellinus, a German priest who had acted as copyist of the MS. 
which was sent to the press. We know, however, from the letters 
of Campano and of Cardinal Ammannati, another lite friend 
of Pius II., that the “ Commentaries” was the work of the P 
himself. Indeed the internal evidence would have been sufli- 
ciently convincing if there had been no external testimony. How- 
ever it appears that the editor of the edition of 1584, Archbishop 
Francesco Bandini de’ Piccolomini, was a cautious man. Not only 
did he try to repudiate the authorship of Pius II. himself, but he 
also exercised his editorial right of suppressing passages which he 
considered to be too outspoken, These passages were, however, col- 
lected by some one who saw the sheets as they were passing —- 
the press. They were stored among the Chigi MSS., under the ti 
“‘Supplementum ad Commentarios Pii II. . . . . earum videlicit 
rerum, quas in impressione consulto omisere, et in codice manu- 
scripto reperiuntur.” There can be no doubt about the authen- 
ticity of these suppressed Be They bear the stamp of 
Pius IT.’s pen in an unmistakable manner. Some of them were 
known before—notably the amusing account of the proceedings in 
the Conclave which elected Pius IT. 

It is a piece of rare good fortune that these ts have 
been preserved, and have been put together. After a = of four 
hundred years personal gossip becomes material of highest 
historical importance. It ena us to enter into the life of the 
past, and judge the characters of men by a more intimate 

owledge of their surroundings. It was quite right of the editor 
of Pius II.’s ‘Commentaries” to exercise his discretion, and keep 
back many of the racy stories, the remarks on the characters of 
sane and cardinals, the little utterances of petulance which 

owed naturally from the Pope’s pen. But nowadays no one can 
be hurt by the venomed shafts of Pius II.; and his account of the 
intrigues of his cardinals will be read good-humouredly, as a con- 
tribution to the study of human nature, and will nut be used as 
materials for a polemic against the Papal Court. It is well worth 
while to consider what lessons are to be learned from these sup- 
pressed passages of a quick-witted and keen observer of i 

We find, as might be expected, that ex tion has been 
exercised chiefly on j scandalous 
stories. The writings of Pius II.do not contain much praise of 
any one. His career had been a kind of single-handed fight, 
which left little room for large-mindedness or generosity. Tho 
/Eneas was of a kindly disposition and had some staunch fri 
he was free from enthusiasm, and had a keen eye for human weak- 
nesses, In this he was like the whole class of the Humanists, who 
could use fulsome eulogy or violent denunciation, but were so im- 
mersed in themselves that they had no capacity for discriminate 
judgment. For their patrons no laudation could be too lofty; for 
those who did not take them at their own estimate no abuse could 
be too vile. They did not content themselves merely with dis- 
paraging criticism, they attributed e conceivable crime to the 
whom thay In the early days of the revival of 


* ince Silvii Piccolomini Senensis, qui postea fuit Pius II, Pont. Mary 


many. When he found that Frederic III. was feeble, he set to | = =m 
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letters this copiousness of vituperation belonged to literary men, 
and was employed in literary squabbles. But it tended to pass on 
into popular language, and ultimately found its way into history. 
It is difficult to know how far the misdeeds attributed to the men 
of the fifteenth century were meant to be seriously believed. We 
feel more certain of the corruption of the age because such charges 
were made than because we are canvinced of their truth in indi- 
vidual cases. Pius II. shows us how the blackening of personal 
ene was turned from ea into historical fact. The su 
ragments consist ely of portraits of the Pope's poli- 
tical opponents. Sigismondo Malatesta, Lord of Rimini, was 
ameaiall troublesome to Pius IL, and the Pope has not 
him or his father. The abuse which he lavishes upon him is 
untranslatable. He exults in excommunicating him after an in- 
quiry into all his crimes. “No one,” he exclaims, “hitherto has 
e down into hell with all the solemnity of a canonization. 
igismondo shall be the first to enjoy this distinction; by the 
Pope’s decree he shall be enrolled a member.of the society of hell, 
a companion of the damned and of devils.” No doubt Sigismondo 
‘was unscrupulous, irreligious, and sometimes violent. But we 
Inow that he governed Rimini with mildness, that he was 
beloved by his people, that he was a price of art, a friend of 
learned men, and that he was capable of a genuine attachment to 
the Lady Isotta. We cannot accept the Pope's picture of a man 
yerere every kind of licentiousness and undistinguishable 


a 

Similarly Borso of Ferrara, who did not show the Pope the 
respect which was his due, is represented as eaten up by vanity, a 
prey to astrologers, and caring for nothing but the pleasures of the 
chase. Sigismund of Austria, Count of the Tyrol, had an ecclesias- 
tical quarrel with Pius II., and is consequently credited with 
every form of tyranny and immorality, charges which are not 
repeated by Austrian authorities. A picture which bears more 
stamp of truth, though greatly exaggerated, is that of the old 
enemy of the Popes, Count Everso of Anguillara. ‘“ Tenacious of 
his own, greedy of what belonged to others, heedless of God and 

igion. He asserted that the world was made by chance, and 
that the souls of men were mortal like those of brutes. He was 
blasphemous and cruel, thinking as little of the slaughter of a 
man as of an ox. He invented most terrible tortures for his 
somioes whom he hated. He nourished by rapine and theft such 
of his subjects as chose to serve in arms. The rest he oppressed 
beneath a stern rule; when wearied by six days’ labour in the 
fields, that they might earn enough to pay his taxes, they were 
compelled to work the seventh day for him. It was well called 
the Lord’s Day, he said, because it belonged to their lord— 
namely, himself. He carried off their wives and daughters at his 
will. He often struck his own sons and attacked them with the 
sword. He wasted the goods of churches. He was timid in meet- 
ing those who were bold; he was bold against those who were 
cowardly. When need was, he could endure toil and privation.” 
‘We recognize in this a highly-coloured sketch of the lawless 
baron who made the approaches to Rome unsafe—a man like the 
German Raub-ritter, who lived by plunder, and whose oppression 
was tempered by a rough geniality, 

Pius IL. had a sort of cynical contempt for the current state of 
morality. “Such are the morals of Italy,” he says, “ that almost 
all its princes are bastards.” But it must not be supposed that 
this general depravity was confined to Italy. Jean V., Count of 

ac, lived in incest with his sister, and actually applied to 
three Popes for a dispensation that he might contract a legal 
marriage with her. The story is told by French authorities, but 
Pius IL, gives a circumstantial account of Jean's dealings with the 
Pa in this abominable matter. Nicolas V. refused his appli- 
cation with scorn; but the Bishop of Lectoure was sent to Rome 
to renew it before Calixtus III]. When Oalixtus III. was on his 
deathbed a papal secretary, John of Volterra, gave him a hint :— 
“Tf any of your friends want an unjust or discreditable job 
performed, now is your time.” The Bishop of Lectoure at once 
promised him a large sum of money if he could get the dispen- 
sation si , and he undertook to do so by means of Cardinal 
Borgia. John of Volterra drew out a dispensation for the fourth 
yaa of consanguinity. When it was signed he erased the word 
“ fourth” and substituted “ first.” But he kept the dispensation 
till he had received his money, and the Count of Armagnac 
complained to Pius II. of John’s attempts at extortion. Pius II. 
investigated the matter, condemned the Bishop of Lectoure to per- 
al imprisonment, handed over John to the secular arm, and 
imposed a penance on the Count of Armagnac. There was one 
consolation to Pius II. in this matter. He records with some 
complacency that the Count of Armagnac said, “I have been 
to Charles of France, but I never dreaded his armies so 
much as the Pope’s tongue, which is like a sharp sword.” This 
serves to illustrate the way in which moral depravity in- 
vaded the officials of the Papal Court, and the scandalous way in 
which current business was conducted. During the remainder of 
the century we meet with many cases of the punishment of 
Officials who forged on a large scale dispensations and indulgences. 
If the Popes themselves were lax in granting privileges, their sub- 
ordinates were still more lax. When so many documents had to 
be signed, they could not all be properly examined. The moral 
indignation which gave force to Luther's protest Jey rested 
upon a broader basis than the Popes were aware o 
“We have said that Pius II. was not a very generous critic of 


others. He remarks of his predecessor that “ Calixtus ITI. was a 
Mpaniard, ignorant of Italian ways, destitute of friends, and in the 


hands of his cardinals.” He was sore that Oalixtus III, did not 
make him a cardinal at his first creation, when he chose two 
nephews of his own and a youth of the Royal House of Portugal, 
“all of them so young that the three — had scarcely years 
enough for one; so that it was clear that they were created, not 
to serve the Church, but that the Church might serve them.” 
Of two of the five cardinals created at the same time as 
himself, he says “one was under the power of an impudent 
mistress, the other was under the power of his physician.” 
Even Cosimo de’ Medici did not please him, He regretted that 
Florence was not wedded to a lawful husband, and had no ruler 
but a tyrant who oppressed the people. This was because Cosimo 
did not visit the Pope when he came to Florence, saying that he 
was too ill. Ona second occasion Cosimo made his appearance, 
but was so crippled with the gout that he could not kneel to 
kiss the Pope's toe. “It reminds me,” he said, “of two af our 
Florentines who, coming from the country, met in the market- 
place and tried to kiss one another. But they were so fat that- 
they could get nothing to meet except their bellies. What they 
could not do through their corpulence, I cannot do through my 
gout.” Cosimo was not sorry to give the Pope a specimen of the 
bluntness and homely wit of a Florentine citizen. 

Pius II. was pleased with himself and wished others to be pleased 
likewise, He was careful of his dignity, and was sensitive of slights. 
In spite of his large experience of the world, he was not strong 
enough to override opposition, and relieved his feelings by writing 
down little spiteful remarks. He was delighted with anything tend- 
ing to his own glory, and was proud of his own cleverness. When 
he fixed upon Mantua as the place of a European Congress, he 
bethought himself of a prophecy (which he probably invented) :— 
“Virgil of Mantua sang of pe of Troy; Aineas of Siena 
enriched the country of Virgil.” Once when a Sienese lady 
implored him to use his influence to ask a young man not to per- 
secute her with his addresses, Pius II. remembered a story of 
Boccaccio in which a confessor was used as a go-between. He 
told this story to his disconsolate suppliant,and dismissed her with 
a rebuke for her anxiety in trying to enlist a Pope to help her in 
uer loves. We wonder if Pius II. was not over-clever in this 
case. We should like to have the lady’s account of the interview. 

The greatest troubles which beset Pius II. arose from his. 
cardinals, They were difficult to manage; they laughed at the 
Pope; they thwarted his political plans; they even spoke and 
wrote against him. The influence of the ideas of the Councils of 
Constance and Basel remained in the desire of the cardinals to act 
as a check upon the authority of the Pope. The Pope wished to- 
free himself by making new creations; the cardinals strongly 
my every increase to the College. It nee all the dexterity 
of Pius II. to overcome their opposition. On his first creation of 
cardinals he resolved to proceed with a high hand, and gave the 
cardinals a good scolding:—“ You yourselves are the cause that 
the dignity of your office is not sufliciently esteemed. You live 
so that you seem to have been chosen, not for the government of 
the Church, but for the enjoyment of pleasure. You do not avoid 
the chase, or games, or the society of women. Your banquets are 
too magnificent; your raiment is too splendid. You abound in 


silver and gold; your retinues are excessive. If the dignity of 


cardinal were marked by abstinence and holiness, fewer would seek 
it. But we cannot withstand the customs of the time, nor keep 
back candidates. Do you make choice of fit persons, we will con- 
sider the number to be chosen.” 

Then the Pope named a list of candidates. The haughty Car- 
dinal Scarampo exclaimed, “I am ashamed of being a Cardinal, 
The office used to be given to men illustrious by birth, wisdom, or 
holizess. You have named many whom I would not care to see 
in my kitchen or my stable. There are already enough cardinals, 
I do not think any of these whom you have named worthy of the 
dignity.” Pius II, laughed, and said, “If my predecessors had 
adopted your standard, either you would not have been a cardinal 
or you would have had very few companions.” Then he left the 
Cardinals to deliberate. They tried to have their own way by 
pressing the Pope to create one of his nephews. Long negotia- 
tions followed, but at the end the Pope created six cardinals, of 
whom his nephew was one. 

The next creation, in December 1461, was still more difficult to 
manage. Pius II. seized the opportunity of his negotiations with 
Louis XI. for the abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction of Bo 
to urge on the cardinals the political expediency of gratifying the 
French King by new creations. He thought it best on this occa- 
sion to negotiate with the cardinals individually, and he gives a 
delightful account of his own dexterity in securing a majority. He 
used alternately “ entreaties, exhortations, promises, and threats.” 
First he won over the avaricious Cardinal Estouteville by the offer 
of the rich bishopric of Ostia. This promotion created a v 
in the bishopric of Porto, which he gave to Cardinal Carvajal, and 
so secured his vote. Similarly he gained Cardinal Bessarion, by 
granting him several petitions. Cardinal Alain of Avignon was 
strongly opposed to the creation of the Bishop of Arras. Pius IL. 
reasoned with him, and convinced him of the expediency of 
cones the French King by rewarding his favourite, though he 
fully admitted that the Bishop of Arras was both an unworth 
and a dangerous man. Cardinal Orsini refused to consent, though 
t the new cardinals an adherent 


of the Orsini, the Bishop of Corneto, When Cardinal Orsini 
was obdurate, Pius II. c= his tactics, and won over — 
Cardinal Colonna by un not to nominate his foe, the 
Bishop of Corneto, The Pope found Cardinal Tibaldi so stupid 
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that he dismissed him as being out of his mind. Cardinal Cusa 
alone raised any considerations of the good of the Church. He 
ed with the Pope the decrees of the Council of Constance 
iting the creation of new cardinals, “I cannot flatter,” he 
ed. “If you can bear to hear the truth, I approve of 
nothing which is done in the Curia, No one does his orf 
everything is corrupt. Neither you nor the Cardinals care for t 
Church. There is no observance of its canons, no reverence for 
its laws, no diligence in divine service. All are given to ambition 
and avarice. If I ever speak about reform I am laughed at. I am 
of no use here; let me go away ; I cannot endure these customs; 
Tam an old man, and need re As I cannot be of any use 
to the Church, I will try to live to myself.” Then the austere and 
honest old man burst into tears. Pius IJ. was not much moved 
by this sincerity. He answered with plausible excuses, and re- 
proofs of Cusa’s overweening self-confidence. About the decrees 
of Constance he made a remark of some importance for canonists. 
“We have read the manuscript containing these decrees. Never 
during the session of the Council of Constance was any ordinance 
ulgated about the creation of cardinals. There were many 
liberations, and many things were committed to writing as aids 
to memory; but they never received the form of a decree.” 
Cusa went away almost heart-broken. He was too honest to 
assent; he could do nothing by opposition. He saw the need of 
# sweeping reform of the Curia, and he saw its hopelessness. He 
mourned till the end of his days over the evils which he clearly 
saw and was helpless to cure. He was the last survivor of those 
who had hoped to reform the Church from within. 

We will give one more extract, which shows the purely human 
side of the life of Pius II, He had a little puppy dog of eleven 
months old, which he called Musetta. “She was white, but not 
very pretty, yet clever and affectionate, with winning ways.” One 
day as the Pope was sitting in the Vatican garden transacting 
business, Musetta in her rambles clambered up the sides of a water 
cistern and tumbled in. The Pope’s ear caught the piteous tones 
of her bark, and he sent his attendants to look after her. They 
arrived just in time to save her life, and she came back to the 
Pope with demands for his sympathy. Next day, in the same 
qurden, a big monkey broke loose and almost worried Musetta to 

ath. The Pope prophesied that his favourite was not destined 
to enjoy a long life. His prophecy was soon fulfilled. Ten days 

rwards, the luckless Musetta was looking out of an o 

window, when a wind suddenly arose and blew her over. She 
fell from a considerable height and was killed. The Pope 
moralized to his attendants, “ Let men learn from the fortunes of 
beasts, We may escape twice, but the third peril is fatal. Amend 
your lives before the third call comes.” 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES.—IIL. 


T HERE has been more grumbling about the present exhibition 

at the ~— Academy than we remember to have heard for 
many years. e public in general, the artists, the critics, and 
even, it seems, the House of Commons, are dissatisfied. The 
Academicians, it is universally allowed, have exhibited the 
greatest failures. Sir Frederick Leighton’s “Cymon and Iphi- 
genia” excites little or no interest, though, artistically speaking, it 
4s a good picture. Mr, Alma Tadema’s “ Hadrian in England” is 
by far his weakest, as it is his largest, work. It may be described 
as a group of onions, below a mosaic background, and with a 
border composed of human figures. The composition is singularly 
unfortunate, and the key of colour very low. Yet, among the 
inferior works by which it is surrounded, it stands out 
well for its careful drawing and for the marvellous fidelity and 
correctness of its archeological details. Mr. Calderon’s “ Night” 
is inexpressibly beautiful; but from other Academicians we have 
such dismal, and even ridiculous, performances as Mr. Millais's 
« a of 1745,” Mr. Herbert’s “ Treasures of Hows,” Mr. Crowe's 
“School at Rouen” and “ Fish Market,” Mr. Colin Hunter's cast- 
iron sea in “As They Roar,” Mr. Leslie’s poor, pale “ Benson 
ae Mr. Cole’s “ Oxford,” Sir John Gilbert's “ Agincourt,” Mr. 
Wells's “ Old Crone,” Mr. Sidney Cooper's pictures—one of them 
of gigantic size, representing humpbacked cattle—Mr. Goodall’s 
* light into Egypt,” Mr. Herkomer’s“ Pressing to the West,” Mr. 
Frith’s “ ice,” Mr, Horsley’s “ Hide and "pictures of 
which it may safely be said that, had they been the work of un- 
known men, they would either not have been hung or would have 
been skied. This is the critic's ble. The general public 
grumble because, for one thing, Council have made such a 
fare, asa in two of the three pictures—all, it is said, by 
Scote which have been purchased out of the Chantrey 
Fund. The first of these is Mr. Pettie’s “ Vigil” (359), a knight 
in armour, with an immense amount of empty canvas about 
him, kneeling in an exceedingly stiff attitude, and holding the 
cross of his sword before him. Mr. Pettie has done worse 
work than this, some of it in the present Exhibition, and 
also better; but there is nothing in the picture to warrant 

purchase, and the fact that Mr. Pettie is himself on the 
uneil which makes the selection does not mitigate the public 


displeasure, The second work selected is Mr. Seymour Lucas’s 

effective and dramatic “ After Culloden” (881), a valuable 
addition to the Chantrey Galery. 
amiths, the soldiers entering, the glowi 


The smithy, the stalwart 
horseshoe on the anvil, 
whole picture deserves the 


ition it has received. But the third purchase, “ My Love 
has Gone a Sailing * (928), by Mr. David Murray, is calculated to 
puzzle the visitor. e confess to having endeavoured impartially 
to study this work, and another of the same painter, in search of 
latent beauty, and to having failed. There is no use in mincing 
the matter. The painting is not worthy of a place beside Mr. 
Colin Hunter's “ Their only Harvest,” Mr. Poynter's “ Venus and 
Esculapius,” and Mr. Orebardson’s “Napoleon on Board the 
Bellerophon,” in the room appropriated to these purchases at 
South Kensington. If the visitors this year grumble on this 
account, artists also, and especially those foreign artists who have 
honoured us by contributing, have the strongest reasons for dis- 
easure. Never before has so much poor work been hung on the 
ine, and so much good work skied. For example, M. Fantin’s 
noble portrait (357), which was one of the boasts of the last Salon, 
is hung so high as to be only visible with an opera-glass. 
M. Tito Conti’s “ Lady of the Court of Louis XIII.” (280) is just 
under the ceiling, and quite invisible to ordinary eyes. M. Wi 
Geet’s careful and minutely finished “ Martyr in the Sixteenth 
Century ” (826) is high up over M. Schmalz’s “Too Late!” so 
that it is not — skied but killed. The worst example, however, 
and one which the authorities ought even yet to remedy, occurs in 
the Sixth Room, The well-kaown Belgian painter, M. Emile 
Wauters, has sent the magnificent picture “Cairo from the 
Bridge” (606), which has won him such applause on the Continent 
wherever it has been exhibited, to say nothing of two gold medals, 
if we mistake not, in his native land. ‘This splendid work, 
crowded with minute figures, and painted in the most delicately 
graduated tones, is placed as high up on the wall as the cornice 
will allow, and has in consequence been | noticed by people 
who knew it before. Even an opera-glass will not help a visitor 
to see this remarkable picture, and nothing but a change in its 
iticn will meet the exigencies of the case. By way of addi 
insult to injury, the artist's name is given as “ Emily Wauters, 
and that, too, in the revised edition of the Catalogue. Below 
M. Wauters’s masterpiece is a picture of nearly the same size, 
which would be improved by a more elevated and unobtru- 
sive position; for certainly there is nothing in Mr. Smythe’s 
“Field of the Cloth of Gold” (614),a very crude and spotty 
landscape, to justify its place on the line. Of other good works 
also skied we may notice Mr. Claude Calthrop’s “ Little 
Venetian ” (49), which isinvisible to the average naked eye; Mr. 
Robert Fowler's “ Artists” (24), which seems to be a pleasi 
and highly finished work, representing two classical figures, 
Miss Mabel Green’s “ Exmoor” (50), which may also be an ex- 
cellent picture; but in room after room all the smaller and more 
highly finished landscapes have been systematically arranged along 
the very top of the wall. This is es ae 
Lucas’s “ Harvest Time” (263), which, however, is sufficiently 
oe to be partly visible at its great altitude. ‘ A Curious 
ish ” (363), by Mr. Tom Lloyd, is harmoniously coloured and 
highly finished, but can hardly be made out from below. Mr. 
Alfred Parsons has “ pry (404), a 
figures, of good and careful painting, but hung 
much too high, and killed P. R. Morris's “ Sweet- 
hearts and Wives” (403). Mr. Henry Schiifer’s “Il dolce far 
niente” (419) is almost out of sight. Miss Bertha Newcombe's“ Last 
Load ”(634) seems to be a fine and carefully studied river scene, 
but is hung beyond the reach of ordinary vision. Mr. Henry Gore's 
“Calm before a Storm ” (668) appears to have great merits, but is 
completely skied, as is Mr. Arthur Bell's “ Honfleur” (663). One of 
the worst examples of this kind of treatment is afforded by Miss 
Annie L. Robinson’s clever and scholarly work, quaintly entitled 
“Danae” (864). It represents a young and beautif my > 4 
girl, wearing a sun-bonnet, and standing close in front of a 
on which the furze is in full blow. The sunny effect, the light 
and shade, the depth and luminous quality of the shadows, and 
the charming expression of the face, raise this picture to a high 
level of merit; but the Hanging Committee, not content with 
putting it hear the ceiling, have, as in the case of M. Wauters, 
added to their fault by entering it in one edition of the Catalogue 
as “Don’t ””—a reading which has proved an insoluble puzzle to 
the critics—and in another edition as “ Danx ”"—a reading which 
has at least the merit of being unmeaning. Close to“ Danae” 
is a very comic piece of work which may as well be noticed here. 
It is skied, but is probably none the worse. It is called 
“ Primrose Day ” (856), by Miss Emily Merrick, and is very f 
indeed. A crossing-sweeper, aged about ten, has his Anne | 
button-hole decorated with a bunch of primroses by a flower 
girl, aged about eight. His strut of complacent self-satislaction 
is very well given, but otherwise the painting does not do justice 
to the subject. . 
There are of course a few pictures in this year's a 
an 


scape with 


Gallery, we should form a v 


wers. A little head, “ 
will be admired for ite colour and look of life, mazite 


shared by another very small portrait by Mr. Philip 


exhibition which abounds in portraits Mr. Ouless’s “ Henry 4 
Whiting, Esq.” (490), is perhaps the best; but Mr. Millais’s 
smooth and well-finished likeness of Mr. Henry Irving (372), 
painted as a present to the Garrick Club, runs it close. ‘There 
is much disappointment expressed with Mr, Sergent’s “ Mra, 
White” (788). ‘This young American artist has eared 
great reputation in Paris; but, had we only this picture and 
the very similar portrait of Mrs. Legh (203) in the Grosvenor 
a mistaken estimate of his great 
are well drawn and pain 
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“ Fantaisie” (472). Mr. Weedon Grosmith’s likeness of Miss 
Fortescue (483) is very pretty, but too pale. The portraits this 
year are more numerous than ever; but some of them, like M. 
Aublet’s “ L'Enfant Rose” (316), a glowing canvas; Mr. P. R. 
Morris's “Quite Ready,” a child in white satin; Mr. John Collier’s 
“Daughters of Colonel Makins” (136), four young ladies play- 
with a hamper of wild flowers; and Mr. F. Morgan's 
« Besieged,” a girl surrounded by dogs, are more or less subject- 
pictures first and portraits in a secondary d . “HRH, 
the Prince of Wales,” by Mr. Holl, is painted for the Middle 
Temple, and is a very dignified and stately picture. Mr. Perugini’s 
“Idle Moments ” (15) may not be intended for a portrait ; but it 
isa single figure of a young girl of uncommon loveliness, with a 
s feather in her bands. ‘The background is a marble 
white, the dress is grey, and the face and hair are pale; yet this 
does not give at all the im ion of being a colourless picture. 
Mr. Long’s “ Judith” (28) is fine, full of expression, and—dis- 
ble. Mr. Marks sends several studies of single figures, of 
which we like his “ Entomologist” (526) the best; but a monk 
Srying to clear the pipe of a latch-key (45) is irresistibly comic. 
“Did You ever rai Anybody, Father?” (67) looks like a 
portrait except for the sad and anxious expression of the child 
which holds its father’s sword. Another single figure is Mr. 
Boughton’s id study of “ A Field Handmaiden in Brabant” 
(80), one of the few pictures by an Academician which de- 
serves its place on the line. Mr. Fildes has painted a single 
of a “ Venetian Flower-Girl” (747), which is very sweet 
and delicate in the face and hands, but unnecessarily gaudy in the 
dress and accessories. Both in this and his great picture 
“ Venetian Life” (390), where the same girl appears with others 
more beautiful by far, it is to be feared, than any Mr. Fildes can 
find in Venice, or indeed in Italy, he has made the mistake of 
thinking that bright colours make bright colouring. The 
“ Venetian Life” is inharmonious to the last degree. There has 
been a deal of absurd talk about it. A scarlet fan, which 
serves its intense and staring crudity of colour to subdue 
some of the intensity and crudeness of the competing 
colours, is said to “bring the picture together.” The ob- 
vious reply to such a remark is, of course, that no picture should 
require such a violent remedy for its discordant tints. Lovely as 
are the we cannot like this picture. Mr. Van Haanen’s 
“ Afternoon Coffee” (721), although almost as full of different 
colours, is thoroughly harmonized, It represents a number of 
who have left off work for a few moments while an 
old woman doles the coffee out to them. Similarly brilliant and 
good is Mr. de Blaas’s “ After Church” (423), @ picture of the 
game modern Venetian school, representing a me, but 
thoroughly Italian and rather coarse-looking, nurse leading a 
tty child down the steps, various other groups being in the 
und. Another after church picture is Mr. Calthrop's 
“ After Mass at San Giorgio, Scuola degli Schiavoni, Venice” (551), 
which is painted with his accustomed force and skill, and is badly 
treated, like so many other good works, by the Hanging Committee. 
Mr. Briton Riviere is a little yy my this year, though he 
sends as many as four pictures. “ The Eve of St. Bartholomew ” 
(52), @ lady kneeling and clasping the neck of a bloodhound, is 
too evidently only the portrait of adog. “The King and hi 
Satellites” (88), a lion followed by jackals, is not interesting. 
The lion is very large and very clumsy ; the attendants are, how- 
ever, very full of individuality and character. “ Actewon” (315), 
torn by his own dogs, although placed in a noble landscape, is a 
disagreeable subject. The best, the most cleanly painted and the 
most interesting of the four pictures by this really great artist 
represents the of a fairy tale entering “The Enchanted 
Castle” (437). A knight in full armour advances boldly though 
a pair of tigers stand waiting for him in the entry. As his mailed 
feet clank over the pavement, selections of the most hideous animals 
from the new Reptile-house hurry away into the dark corners. 
Mr. two to balance his 
~ empty “Flight into Egypt” (619), a picture 
to be condemned wholesale, so to speak. It is, in fact, Ne awe or 
negro girl playing with a healthy-looki yy, while the ha 
and handsome mother looks on, ‘ full of the air, light, and odou 
of the East. The Jattice-work, and the brilliancy of the view 
seen through it, are among the best things in the present Academy. 
“The Sword of the Faithful” (568) shows an ordinary street 
ecene in Cairo. A bazaar boarded overhead, an Arab on a camel 
—the camel is too pink—choosing a weapon, various groups in 
picturesque robes, a ndant of the Prophet in a green turban, 
@ man cutting some remarkably yellow tobacco, with the mosque 
of Mohammed Nasr in the background—these are the elements 
which go to make up a striking and brilliant, though far 
from faultless, picture. Mr. Yeames contrives to handle a 
subject 0 oP His “ Toast of the Kiteat Club” (332) 
shows the little Mary entering the room where Addison, 
Marlborough, and r — men of that day are assembled. 
The “ Queen Anne” possibilities of such a picture are taken no 
advantage of; and it is rather the name of the artist than his 
work that will attract the eye. Mr. Mouat Loudan won the 
ra in the winter with his “ St. Peter denying Christ” 
457); the picture certainly seemed among the competitors to 
well worthy of the distinetion accorded to it. Here, however, 
it is disadvanta: ly hung, and has very uncongenial surreund- 
ings. Mr. J.D. Linton continues, or completes, his set of war 
pictures. This is the “ Declaration” (498). The turbaned Turks 


are defied by an prince, who is supported by courtiers, a 
man in armour, a priest, and some clerks or secretaries who are 
studying a plan of the campaign. There is a smooth and even 
finish, with which it would be distinctly wrong to find fault, but 
whether for this cause or some other the picture is uninteresting. 
The “ French in Cairo” (516), by Mr. Walter Horsley, shows 
some soldiers affixing the name of Napoleon to an ancient Memlook 
building, while the natives look on complacently. The figures ara 
capital, but it is not very easy to identify the view. A tower of 
the mosque of the mad Hakeem is in the background. Mr. 
Waterhouse has never done better work than in “ Consulting the 
Oracle aC 59). A group of frightened women sit at one end of » 
room while a “ medium ” places her ear to the mummied lips of a 
decapitated Egyptian. The accessories are carefully subordinated, 
and, if we have a fault to find, it is only that the picture 

ives us no clue as to where the scene is laid. The head 

an Egyptian appearance, which is not kept up in the other 
e ies.” Another romantic subject is attempted by Mr. 
Macquoid, “La Belle Dame sans Merci” (345). A half-nude 
fairy and a medieval knight could hardly, it might be thought, be 
so treated as to look perfectly commonplace ; but Mr. uoid 
has accomplished the task to perfection. Mr. Frith’s “Cruel Neces- 
sity ” (353), @ poor imitation of Delaroche, should not have been 
hung, or, if the Hanging Committee could not refuse it, they 
might have advantageously skied it, and on the line the 
marvellous portrait by M. Fantin (356), already mentioned, which 
hangs just above. Another Academician’s picture, “Site of an 
early Christian Altar ” (410), by Mr. Pettie, hangs on the line in the 
Fourth Room ; and Mr. Alfred Parsons’s “ After Work ” (404) is 
almost skied in favour of a caricature which the Hanging Committee 
might surely have refused as calculated to bring religion into con- 
tempt. In the Fifth Gallery Mr. Armitage’s absurd “ Faith ” (463) 
should have been declined on similar grounds. It is a relief to 
come to Miss Montalba’s fine — (489 and 496) in the same 
room. In Gallery VI. Mr. ett Pott’s view in Ashburnham 
House, entitled “ Disinherited ” (693), shows an father with 
a weeping daughter under the fine columns at the of the stair- 
case, and the outcast descending among the startled servants. This 
is a good work, well thought out, and, if a little pale in colour, 
is bright and airy. An enormous amount of is wasted in 
Gallery VII. to Mr. Prinsep’s “Saturday Dole” (810), a 
number of life-sized painted so heavily and composed so 
carelessly that it is difficult to remember that the same artist 
painted the little girl ing at the Grosvenor. Mr. Albert 
Goodwin’s “ Enchanted Palace” (900) is fine, but too extravagant. 
In the last gallery there are a few very good pictures. Among 
them we must notice, besides landscapes, which are unavoidably 
1566) ; a lit Ae | iece (1599), of high fini Mr. 
del Lucas; the “ Sealiees at Aston Hall” (1601), a 
fine chamber, with good light and shade effects; Miss Edith 
Hipkins’s “ Hickory, Dickory, Dock,” a prettily-dressed woman 
holding a child up to look at a tall clock; and, lastly, “ My 
Nannie’s Awa’” (1643), by Mr. Watson Nicol, a fiddler playing 
with all his might. 

Of the Water-Colour Room there is really nothing to be said. 
There is not a single figure-picture which calls for notice, but we 
may return to the landscapes at a future period, if we can find any 
worthy of mention. Meanwhile it is announced that additional 
space is to be eo for water-colours at the Royal Academy, 
and we can only hope, if the rumour is true, that some attempt 
will be made to secure representative works. Mr. Crane, Miss 
Greenaway, Mr. Tristram and Mr. Clifford, all of whom 


occasionally exhibit here, are absent this year. 

We have endeavoured to pick works out for praise, ex 
where, as in the case of too many pictures by Aankoniionn 
line is occupied by the worst examples, and on the whole, after a 
careful survey, the verdict we gave at first must stand; if this is 
not the poorest exhibition held within these walls, at least we do 
not remember a poorer. It would be difficult, setting aside tha 


landscapes, to name half a dozen works of importance, and the 
enumeration would include probably three pictures by one artist. 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


OME time ago we called attention to the formation of a Soci 
in Liverpool for the prevention of cruelty to children. The 
novelty of the venture, the great difficulties in the way of working 
which, if the ought not to exist 
at all, and the extreme courage o who proposed to interfere 
with the domestic arrangements of Et , Hishmen, made the proveed- 
ings of the Society of great interest. To say the truth, we thought 
that t people, overcome by pity and indignation, were 
going to throw themselves‘against the stone walls erected by the 
w and by social customs as strong as law, only to fall back dis- 
couraged and disheartened. The first annual meeting of the Society 
has now been held and a report has been presented, which, allow- 
ing something perhaps for a little zeal in the cause, shows what 
ee One difficulty which occurred to us 
was the definition of “ cruelty "—*“ sevitia” in the Divorce Courts 
has always been hard to vray ota and it is somewhat curious 
to note the acts which have held not to be sevitia—this 
difficulty, however, has been easily overcome by the Society, 
who have — no than eight definitions of the w 
“cruelty” in the rules by which their proeeedings are guided. 
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We have not for all of them; but when we say that 
“cruelty ” includes “all treatment or conduct by which morals 
are imperilled or depraved,” it will be seen that the interpretation 
is sufficiently comprehensive. The oo clause of the 
rules is, indeed, such a model of comprehension, in the proper 
sense of the word, that it can hardly fail to arouse the envy of 
any Parliamentary draughtsman who may read it. For, not only 
have we the eight definitions of cruelty, but there are seven defi- 
nitions of “ prevention” ; and the term “ children” is to be taken 
“to mean boys and girls of tender age, but may, in case of need, 
be extended to include all young persons who are unable to protect 
themselves.” To judge by these rules, the Society intended to 
start with a very ambitious programme; and it might occur to 
the ordinary mind that, what with the police, the Sanitary In- 
spectors, the School Board Visitors, and this Society, the boast that 
an Englishman’s house is his castle would be a vain one in Liver- 
pool at least, But the Society appears to have gone to work in 
the main judiciously, and not to have resorted to the punishment 
of parents except in extreme cases of actual violence ; but the odd 
part of the thing is that the ts described as among the 
most degraded of mankind have not resented their punishments 
or even the interference of the Society; and, whereas the School 
Board Visitors are frequently received with rough and 
threats, and occasionally something more, it would appear that 
the officers of this Society have not been subjected to this kind 
of treatment, but have gone amongst the roughest specimens of 
men and women without any di ble consequences. This 
says something for the cruel parents; and it may be that in their 
hearts they are ashamed of the treatment they give their chil- 
dren, and that in most cases the cruelty is brought about by hasty 
temper, drink, and thoughtlessness, but not by malice. But there 
is anotherexplanation. The Society receives support from the 
Town Council, the School Board, the police, and the magistrates, 
The Town Council has passed a by-law “That no child whatever 
under nine years of age shall sell anything in the streets, and that 
no child under thirteen years shall sell or offer any article for sale 
after nine o'clock in summer and seven o'clock in winter” (we 
are quoting from the Mayor's speech at the annual meeting), 
under, we presume, a penalty; so that the Society has simply 
to report these cases to the police, and they are dealt with by 
the magistrates. There is, therefore, a combination of tremendous 
power against offenders. The greatest difficulty the Society had 
to contend with, as it appeared to us, was the removal of the 
children from the custody of parents who had been punished ; for 
it would seem probable at least that, if the child remained under 
the parent’s roof, the mt would sooner or later take revenge 
for his punishment on the child. But this difficulty is met in one or 
other of the following ways. The parent is either induced to 
consent that the child be sent to a “‘ home ”; and among the poor, 
with a multiplicity of children and a lack of money, this consent 
is not difficult to obtain; or the removal is brought about by a 
prosecution before the magistrates by the School Board, and the 
child is sent to an industrial school or reformatory for five or 
more years, an order being made on the parent for a contribution 
of so much a week to its support. In theory, this plan is admir- 
able; the child is removed from immoral, filthy, or cruel sur- 
roundings, is well clothed and well taught, subjected to discipline 
not too severe, and is under the influence of teachers and others 
who, at the worst, are infinitely superior to the society it would 
frequent if at large, and who are frequently excellent people, setting 
the best examples ; and it does not return to its parents until it can 
to some extent fend for itself and resist evil influence and example. 
But there is another side to this picture which should not be lost 
sight of. — child committed to an industrial school costs 2o0/, 
a year, or 100/, for the five years. In the great majority of cases 
nothing can be got from the parents. Imprisonment is the only 
alternative to not paying, and many will rather go to prison than 
pay. Others cannot pay, and magistrates have a natural reluc- 
tance to imprisoning a man when nothing can be got out of him; 
for this, amongst other reasons, that the remainder of his family 
come on the rates while the bread-earner is locked up. But all that 
is not paid » he parent is paid by the public in one form or 
another, so that if any great number of children were thus dis- 
posed of, an immense burden would be thrown upon the people. 

in, this course of dealing with the child may operate rather as 
inducement to cruelty (as defined by the Society) than otherwise, 
for the child is taken care of, free of expense, during the years 
when it can earn little or nothing, and is sent back to the parents 
when its earnings are valuable. And it is found in practice that 
the parents are quite alive to this, and will not consent to part 
with the children when they come back from the industrial school, 
in order that they may emigrate or be otherwise provided for 
on account of the value of the earnings they may bring in. It 
would, therefore, et that committals to industrial schools 
cannot be multiplied indefinitely ; but if societies like the Liver- 

1 Society existed all over the country, they must be increased 
enormously, and it isa question whether the public would or 
poh lage be heavily taxed because parents refuse to do 
their duty. 

We have a strong opinion that the usefulness of this Society 
depends upon the power of removing the children altogether from 
the society of their parents, but that at present the law does not 
allow, it is too great an enterprise for any private society to 
undertake. It is difficult to see why parents who have neglected 
all their duties to their children should have the right to their 
custody, and it would be no invasion of liberty that could be 


seriously objected to if Parliament were to provide for emigration 
in lieu of, or as an adjunct to, committal to industrial schools. In 
connexion with legislation on this subject, it may be mentioned 
that in the matter of the duties of parents to their children the 
code of the State of New York, an extract from which is pub- 
lished with the report of the Liverpool Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, has much more stringent provisions 
than any which have been even suggested in England. 

The extract is too long for quotation, but we may state shortly 
some of its provisions. For example, any person having the 
custody of a minor who permits its health to be injured or its 
morals to become depraved, is guilty of a misdemeanour. Any 
boy under sixteen or any girl under fourteen found begging or not 
having a home or proper guardianship, or frequenting the company 
of reputed thieves, or people of immoral character, or living in a 
ae ae or frequenting “ concert-saloons,” and like places 
without being in charge of its parent or guardian, may be brought 
before a magistrate and committed to a charitable institution or 
reformatory, or treated as a vagrant, truant, or disorderly person. 
a eat children as rope-dancers, or acrobats, or in begging is a 
misdemeanour. We have heard it whispered, but we hardly know 
whether the statement can be made with any authority, that 
these enactments are not put strictly into force, and that their 
stringency is confined in a great measure to their wording. The 
New York democracy apparently see no objection to an amount 
of State interference between parent and child which we in 

land have not thought of. But, if laws are made in New 
York, like the celebrated wooden nutmegs, to look well, but not 
for use, the democracy may well be indifferent to their provisions. 

This Society in rather less than twelve months has “dealt with” 
(to use the words of the report) 218 complaints of cruelty. It 
should here be mentioned that the Society has established a well- 
managed Shelter, admission to which is not confined to the victims 
of cruelty. One or two extracts from the “ specimen cases ” attached 
to the report will better show the method the Society has of 
dealing with cases of alleged cruelty than any description; for 
example, Case 49:—“ A boy of nine had a strange liking for — 
ing out at nights, and this led to his stopping away from school ; 
became what is called a ‘ mud-lark’ down at the edge of the river, 
picked up coppers also by standing on his head or reciting in 
public-houses ; was received into Shelter, and remained for some 
weeks, when his behaviour seemed to warrant his being returned to 
his parents. The parents also had their duty pointed out to them, 
especially on the point of sobriety, and the case is being followed 
up by the Ladies’ Temperance As:ociation. Boy calls at Shelter 
from time to time to report himself, and appears to be doing well.” 
It is doubtless much better for the boy to be in the Shelter than 
sleeping in the open air, standing on his head, or reciting in public- 
houses, and we hope the parents will benefit by the admonitions of 
the Ladies’ Temperance Association, but we entirely fail to see 
the cruelty in this case. Let us take another case; No. 91.— 
“A girl, superior of her class, thirteen, was cruelly as- 
saulted by her stepfather for speaking in defence of her mother, 
whom the man was beating. She was sent to the Shelter 
by an officer of the School Board, arrived in rags and filth, 
and with a black eye. The stepfather was summoned twice, and 
then brought before the Stipendiary on warrant; the girl mean- 
while was sheltered, and by this means truthful evidence secured, 
which, with the testimony of the superintendent, resulted in the 
man’s getting twenty-one days’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
The girl was placed in the Catholic Home, Shaw Street, for emi- 
gration to Canada.” We do not doubt that the stepfather richly 
deserved his punishment, and in this case, as the girl will emigrate, 
the action of the Society can hardly be anything but beneticial. 
Case 122:—“ Girl of eight sent in on a soaking wet night ; her only 
clothing was an old frock and jacket, which, being full of vermin, 
had to be burnt. She seemed to be very thankful for her bath 
and clean —. and astonished at the transformation. Her 
mother was dead ; her father—a low, villanousman—was living with 
an equally depraved woman. The child in this instance, as in 
many others, appeared to become very dear as she was slipping 
from the father’s grasp, but the real trial was the stoppage of his 
gains by her begging. He came in a very abusive manner to the 
Shelter in a condition very unfit for the custody of a child. He 
was told that the child would be produced in Court next morning, 
and he was invited to appear and claim it. He did not, however, 
put in an appearance, and the girl was committed by the Stipen- 
diary to St. Anne’s School for eight years.” It is difficult to believe 
that such a parent as the man described would contribute anything 
to the of the girl while at school; the public, therefore, 
would have to pay 16o/. for her, and at the age of sixteen, if her 
father chose to claim her, she must go back to him. 

Many other cases showing the working of the Society are 
given, and many heartrending details which it would be inte- 
resting to quote if we had space; and, as we have said befo 
there is evidence that the Society has on the whole proceed 
judiciously. If, however, there are oe! cases like that of the 
oy who stood on his head, in which there is nothing to show 
that the parents were to blame, the Society can hardly. be 
acquitted of fussiness. The most difficult cases to deal with are 
evidently those of “ neglect,” which are hard to prove, and which 
often arise from poverty only. The aims of this Society are 
excellent, the Shelter seems an admirable institution, and we 

the co-operation of ladies, Y gerry in the visiting, as 

of the utmost importance. If the rules and the report are 

written in a somewhat pedantic tone, the earnestness of the 
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writer and of those who do the work of the Society is evident. 
It is impossible not to have sympathy with any movement 
which may make happier and brighter the lives of street 
children; and, backed as it is by the authorities which are most 
dreaded by the unthrifty poor, the Society may do much in that 
direction; but whether the movement is one which should be 
extended all over the kingdom must depend upon results ascer- 
tained after a much longer time than that during which the 
Society has been in existence, 


THE RICHTER CONCERTS. 


HE programme of the second Richter concert was remarkably 
good and varied. The inevitable Wagner was represented 
by but a single piece, the well-worn “ Vorspiel” to the third act 

the Meistersinger, which was re-demanded, and which Herr 
Richter was ill advised enough to play twice over. All the rest 
was music which, while too old to be merely fashionable, is young 
and good enough to be universally acceptable. The first number 
was Mendelssohn’s brilliant and beautiful Italian Symphony—a 
work not played so often as others by the same composer of less 
technical interest and not nearly so much imagination and charm, 
It gives us Mendelssohn at his brightest and best, both as an artist 
anda poet. The tirst movement, Allegro vivace, is perhaps a little 
long; the last, Saltarello, Presto, is possibly a trifle too obvious in 
sentiment. But the admirable Andante con moto, the Mozartian 
third movement (Con moto moderato), so rich and varied in 
material, so exquisite in accomplishment, are works to be, not 
criticized, but merely enjoyed. Herr Richter, who was in splendid 
form, did Mendelssohn full justice, and was immensely applauded. 
As finely given and as heartily welcomed was the incomparabie 
overture to the Zauberfléte, with which the first part of his pro- 
gramme was concluded. The Symphony was Beethoven's Fifth, 
the C Minor, the “‘ Hamlet Symphony,” as it has been called, the 
symphony in which; as the master Limeelf has said, “So pocht 
das Schicksal an die Pforte.” This mighty work received a really 
magnificent interpretation. Never, that we remember, has Herr 
Richter presented it so brilliantly and well, 

In striking contrast with this programme and with the per- 
formance in which it was realized were the performance and the 
mme of Monday last. It is certain that Herr Richter is a 

great conductor ; it is also certain that in composing a concert his 
genius sometimes deserts him, and he contrives to stand revealed 
as @ man with an idiosyncrasy. These two programmes are a 

f of it. To contrast and remember them is to understand 
what is Herr Richter's strength and also what is Herr Richter's 
weakness, In the first we have Mendelssohn, Wagner, Mozart, 
and Beethoven—a certain amount of the music of the present, that 
is to say, and a good deal of the music which is for all time. In 
the second we have some Wagner, Brahms, Schumann, Mackenzie, 
and M. Jules de Swert—a selection, that is to say, of music merely 
novel and romantic, pure of the classic taint, untouched of the 
eternal and unfashionable. The effect was disconcerting; the 
concert was extremely dull. It was all masterly, strenuous, poetical 
in no mean d . But one longed for Haydn; the thought of 
Beethoven set one criticizing and comparing ; for a strain of Bach, 
an inspiration of Gluck—the gavotte from Armide, for instance, 
or the march from Alceste—one would have given a great deal. 

Wagner was audible in the popular “ Vorspiel” to the Meister- 
singer ; Mackenzie, in his “ Ballad for Orchestra,” La Belle Dame 
sans Merci, which was certainly the success of the evening. It 
was exceedingly well played, and it won the composer the honour 
of a double recall. It was preceded by a concerto for the violon- 
cello by M. Jules de Swert, which was played by the composer in 

n. M. de Swert is an admirable executant. His tone is 
par cane good; his technique is masterly; he is a musician, 
and his emotional capacity is considerable. His concerto, however, 
is not more than workmanlike—is sound, but not icularly in- 
teresting. Concertos for the cello are not plentiful; but there are 
enough of them to make his choice of one of his own composing 
seem not altogether felicitous. Another novelty (M. de Swert 
has not hitherto.been heard at these concerts, nor has the Belle 
Dame sans Merci) was Herr Brahms’s Gesang der Parzen, a choral 
and orchestral setting of the incomparable lyric— 
Es furehte die Gutter das Menschengeschlecht 

which Herr Brahms has arranged, in the Wagnerian manner, for 
a six-part chorus—dramatically, that is to say, and with an 
orchestral accompaniment replete with dramatic intention ; so that 
his work may be described as a choric declamation supported and 
strengthened by a running commentary on the orchestra, It is 
hardly to be ranked with his highest achievements. The choral 
parts are excessively difficult; the melody is too careless of form 
and too ambitious of dramatic significance to be instantly im- 
pressive; the orchestral argument, at once gloomy and vague, at 
once indefinite and intense, bewilders at first, and fatigues in the 
end, The words of Goethe's song— 

Sie aber, sie bleiben 

Im ewigen Feste, 

An goldenen Tischen. 

Sie schreiten vom Berge 

Zu Bergen hiniiber— 
are found to go better and to be more impressive alone. The 
symphony was Schumann’s Third in E Flat—* known in Germany,” 
says "Barry, “as die Rheinische’ (‘The Rhenish’) from the 


fact that it was inspired by the impressions which Schumann re- 
ceived on beholding Cologne Cathedral for the first time.” It is 
long (it has five movements), eloquent, scholarly, admirable— 
everything but moving. It wasan appropriate ending to a rather 
tedious and uninteresting concert, 

On a selection of this sort—serious, novel, but, on the whole, 
concert of last Monday was an immense improve- 
ment, There was some Wagner, of course—the Siegfried Idyll, 
to wit, and the well-known “ Probe-Lieder” from the Meistersinger, 
very gracefully and vigorously sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. t 
the first opened with the magnificent piece of programme- 
music which thoven made as an introduction to Goethe's 
Egmont, closed with Weber’s immortal overture to Oberon, a 
masterpiece of musical romance, and included besides a very 
pleasing rendering of “ Love in Her Eyes Sits Playing,” the lovely 
air from Acis and Galatea, so fresh in sentiment, so perfect in 
form, so chaste and simple in design, so delightful in effect; while 
the second part mba merely of Herr Brahms’s new Symphony, 
the third, in F Major, which in its way was most interesting of 
all, This noble work was written in the summer of '83, and 
produced, under Herr Richter’s direction, at Vienna so late as the 
tirst week of last December. Fully to understand its significance and 
apprehend its structural ag 28 and design is on a single hearing im- 
possible, The ideas are too lofty ; the scheme of development is too 
elaborate, and the orchestral matter too inventive and surprising. 
For the present we must content ourselves with noting that the 
opening movement, while a model of construction and conciseness, 
seems rather strenuous than strong, rather grandiose than heroic ; 
that the second, an Andante con moto—exquisite in idea, original 
in treatment, finely imaginative in expression—is delightful from 
the first bar to the last; and that the third and fourth, Poco 
allegretto and Allegro, alike in sentiment and style, in their 
melodic inspiration and the instrumental effects of which they are 
compacted, are only to be ranked with the highest masterpieces 
of modern music, It is greatly to be hoped that Herr Richter 
will see his way 'to a speedy repetition of this admirable work, 
and, for that matter, of the composer’s other symphonies as well. 
If nothing but latter-day music will serve our turn, it is as well 
at any rate that we should hays the best of it, 


THE NAVY. 


C seems now to be virtually admitted that the construction of 
our ironclads in the dockyards is much too slow; that in con- 
sequence the vessels cost more than they ought to cost; that the 
method of estimating the tonnage built is erroneous and may produce 
very misleading results; and it is admitted by implication that the 
French ironclad fleet built, or building, is as strong, or wellnigh as 
strong, as ours. This is not a pretty picture, but, at all events, it 
is well to know the truth. The country would not give heed to 
the alarmists and panic-mongers who strove so hard to draw 
attention to disagreeable facts, fixos oculos aversa tenebat ; but 
now that a representative of the Admiralty lets it be seen that 
things are not as they should be, and scarcely attempts to deny 
that our amiable allies are succeeding in that rivalry which is of 
course purely friendly, and due to love of peace and good-will, it 
is not easy for the veriest Philistine to remain willingly and 
contemptuously ignorant, and to believe that, because we had 
complete naval supremacy two generations ago, we must perforce 
enjoy it now. The two debates on naval matters which have 
taken place since Parliament has met have done much to 
enlighten men us to the real state of our naval defences, more 
Frey vteape any previous debate, owing to the fact that officials 

ave been so much more candid; and it is difficult to believe 
that the public will refuse to believe what, against their interests, 
its own servants tell it. Indeed, there are signs already that 
foolish and ill-based confidence is giving way, and that the altered 
condition of armaments is being slowly recognized. 

Very much altered, indeed, are they since 1830, when, as 
Admiral Edmond Paris has pointed out, the English navy was more 
than equal to the navies of all the other European Powers com- 
bined, or, for that matter, since 1850, when we had a great fleet 
of sailing-ships ; and unfortunately it seems evident that there has 
been of late no real effort to arrest the steady decline of com- 

tive strength, and that, while rivals have been active, there 

as been much tardiness and procrastination at the dockyards, 

that the work promised has not been done. These bitter facts 
official avowals make abundantly clear. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 
who indulged in the usual optimist statement last year when intro- 
ducing the Estimates, admitted with engaging frankness in the 
second debate on them that of iron and steel vessels we were 
building 100,000 tons and the French 150,000, This year he 
seems to have entered completely dans la voie des aveur. In the 
debate of March 21st he was at pains to explain fully that what 
is called a ton in the Navy Estimates is not necessarily a ton of 
weight, but a unit determined by the proportion between the 
estimated weight ofthe ship and the estimated cost of labour, “He 
quoted a passage from Sir Robert Hamilton showing that, when 
a ship is designed, the number of tons weight and the amount of 
labour required are calculated. The money value of the labour 
divided by number of tons gives the cost per ton in labour, and 
the progress of a vessel is measured by the amount expended. 
When wages equivalent to so many Sas ine she is 
said to have progressea Dy so many tons, Frequently, however, 
the original estimate as to labour is wrong, and then a statement 
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of this kind is misleading. Having kindly given this explanation 
in the first debate, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman proceeded in the 
show that with a vicious system there had been error. 


-is distinctly rare with the present Government, to wound the 
feelings of his 
that mistakes 

showing that mistakes had also been e under the previous 
one, he came to the not unprecedented conclusion that it would be 
best to leave things alone. An erroneous system of computation 
therefore remains; but it is well to know that it is erroneous, and 
.to be assured on the best official authority that the Estimates have 
been, are, and will be inaccurate. 

Another fault, of a far graver nature than this, as it tends to 
keep our navy weak and to increase cost, was seemingly admitted 
by the a straightforward Secretary of the Admiralty. The long 
-time which our ironclads take in construction and the frequent 
changes madeduring construction have often been spoken of andcon- 
trasted with the briskness shown in private yards. In last week’s 
debate this just complaint was reiterated with great wane by 
Mr. W. H. Smith, who pointed out that, of three ironclads laid down 
five years ago, one was not yet complete in the sense of being 
fit to go into action, and another as yet unfinished, while 
the third was still far from completion. re is no reason for 
, ing that these are exceptional cases, and it is obvious that, 
when so much time is taken in constructing ships, the cost must be 
very great. Mr. W. H. Smith showed that it might actually 
amount with the ships now in the dockyards to 50/. a ton for 
wages alone, an amount which would certainly ruin any private 
constructor who built ironclads. It so happens, however, that 
private constructors do build ironclads, and build them without 
tiguring in the Gazette; and a very good example of what can be 
done has been given of late, as an ironclad constructed for a 
foreign Government by a private firm has recently been completed. 
This vessel is the Riachuelo, of 6,000 tons displacement and 6,000 
horse-power, built by Mr. J. A. Samuda for the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, which made her trial some little time a In that 
trip she attained the speed, said to be unprecedented for an iron- 
clad, of from 16} to 163 knets an hour, and she hus, it is also said, 
a coal endurance than any other ironclad afloat. She is 
built entirely of steel, has steel-faced armour from 11 to 7 inches 
thick, and carries four 20-ton guns, six 70-pounders and fifteen 
machine and torpedo guns; and, so far as can be judged, seems an 
admirable war-ship of the latest type. Apart from the putting her 
age board, it took two years and five months to build her. 

is shows what can be achieved when work is carried on 


he stated that he entirely agreed with Mr. W. H. Smith, and said 
truly enough that, if constructors went on changing and altering the 
original design, they ultimately produced a vessel of which the main 
design might be obsolete, and which was not so effective an instru- 
ment of war as if it had been taken and finished in time. This 
seems a complete and unsparing condemnation of the system which 
has been pursued for years past, but of course Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman went on to explain that some improvements might 
well be made in course of construction, and said that ee ss | 
alterations accounted for all, or nearly all, the delays complai 
of. The excuse, however, seems very faint and conventional, 
when compared with the vigorous condemnation of variations from 
the original design. What was contended was that there should 
not be such constant tampering with a ship as had led to twice the 
proper period being required for construction. That this is wrong 
a now to be practically admitted by the representatives of 
Admiralty ; it is therefore necessarily conceded that there 
‘bas been of late years a certain waste of time and of money, and 
necessarily also that the navy is not so strong as it might have 
been had a different course been followed. is to blame it is 
perhaps impossible to say. Mr. W. H. Smith suggested i 
a constructor as an sperepriots means of putting a stop to the 
t, 


a <a ; but, though this novel and stri proposal 
has the merit of simplicity originality, we doubt whether the 
proteeding ougees would prove so effective as appears likely at 
first sight. For very possibly the constructors are not really re- 
sponsible in any way for the many alterations, and probably they 

pered and worried designers, w struggles to reconcile 
contradictory conditions and to get more than money’s worth for 
money have ended, as such struggles usually do, in more money 


In any case, however, it may now be hoped that the mistake 
will be made no more, and that it will no longer be thought neces- 
sary to pay six years’ wages for the construction of an ironclad 
which ought to be built in three. The result of the recent debates 
—which we may observe were of considerable importance—has 
been a free admission of errors, and it may be hoped that there will 

hether there will be an at- 


ma ment 
was hardly to be expected from officials, They could not well 
contradict statements made not long ago, and say that France 
was nearly equal to us in strength. In such a matter as this, 
however, silence is fully equivalent to an admission that the critics 
are right. When a representative of the Admiralty declines to 
make comparisons between our armament and that of a friendly 
Power on the ground that it is improper to do so, we may 
fairly conclude, without any imputation on his honour, that 
he is only using a form of words; for no sane man can doubt 
that, if the Admiralty could set forth a statement which would 
reassure the country, prove their critics to be wrong, and give 
lustre to themselves, they would not be deterred by idle etiquette 
from making facts public. The absence of any attempt whatever 
to repeat the comparisons of last year shows that it is now thought 
ho to attempt comparison or to deny that the French iron- 
clad navy is rapidly pants equality with ours, That it 
would equal or surpass it for a long time been obvious to all 
unbiassed inquirers. We do not desire now to enter into any 
detailed examination of the strength of the two navies. This has been 
done again and again in our and in other columns, and always with 
the same result. It is true that the critics have made some mistakes 
such as are always made in dealing with questions of considerable 
intricacy; but that in the main they were right no longer admits 
of a doubt—indeed, it is hardly disputed ; and there has been of 
late proof that their strictures are at last felt to be just, and 
that but one interpretation can be placed on the silence of the 
Admiralty, 


THE PANIC IN NEW YORK, 


HE long-continued fall in American railroad securities has at 
length brought on a panic in New York. In a single day 
two banks, seven stockbroking firms, and several individuals sus- 
pended payment, as well as three banks in the interior. On Thursday 
two other firms of stockbrokers failed, and a bank in Illinois. And 
other failures are expected. The immediate occasion of the panic 
was arun on the deposits of the Metropolitan National Bank, one 
of the largest in New York, induced by the reports of the vast and 
unsuccessful speculations of Mr. G, G, Seney, the President. Mr, 
Seney was reputed to be immensely wealthy, and he had made 
incely gifts to New York a and colleges, but he was 
‘ore everything a speculator. The Syndicate of which he was 
the head a few years ago constructed the so-called “ Nickel Plate 
Road” to compete with one of Mr. Vanderbilt's lines, and sold it to 
Mr. Vanderbilt for a fraction of the nominal capital. Since then the 
Syndicate has speculated disastrously in the South-West. pa 
rently Mr, Seney involved the bank in his speculations and 
of a firm of brokers, consisting of his son-in-law and two sons, 
with the result that on Wednesday it had to close its doors, 
though it has since been enabled to resume business, A Brooklyn 
bank, connected with the Metropolitan, also suspended payment, 
And there was a run on a third bank, which, however, met the 
demands upon it. So complete and general was the distrust that 
at one time as much as one per cent, was charged for loans for 
the day, béing at the rate of over 300 eh well a! annum, 
And the pani wes ot length allayed only by the announcement 
that the Secretary of the Treasury would at once cash two 
millions sterling of bonds called in for redemption, and, if neces- 
sary, would two millions more; and by the decision of the 
Clearing-House banks to support one another, and to help all 
solvent banks in need of assistance. The panic, which was 
ally renewed by Thursday's failures, is the necessary result of the 
fall in the prices of securities that has been going on for nearly three 
ears, At the end of last year it was commonly estimated in New 
York that the depreciation in the value of the securities quoted on 
the Stock Exchange of that city amounted to about two hundred 
millions sterling, or nearly twelve per cent. of the total aggregate 
value. This was the average depreciation, including Government, 
State, and Municipal stocks, as well as other securities which had 
not fallen at all. If weconfine our attention to the fall in railwa) 
securities it was very much greater than stated. Indeed, the fall 
was mainly in railway securities and in securities somehow con- 
nected with railway property. Between the middle of 1881 and 
the end of last year there was a fall in the preference stock of the 
Wabash Railway Company of about sixty-six cent,; two- 
thirds, that is, of the market value of the stock in the middle of 1881 
had disappeared by the end of 1883. In Texas and Pacific shares 
the fall was fifty-five per cent., or more than one-half; in Louis- 
ville and Nashville shares, again, it was fifty-five per.cent.; in 
Central Pacific, thirty-three per cent., or one-third; in Northern 
Pacific preference shares, forty-nine per cent., or nearly one- 
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‘ 
said, was so struck by “the doubtful quality 
of this unit” that he thought of making some corrections in 
the on 5 ws accounts of the year, but he found that to do this 
correctly he would have to state the errors of several years until 

he got to the time of the late Administration. Unwilling | temptreallyto bring our navy up to anything like its proper stren 

apparently, with a kindness which is the more touching because it | is not very easy to say; but certainly the money now voted, even 

if used with true yom i will not be sufficient, or nearly sufficient, 

to do this. With rege to the grave  aomng of our comparative 

naval strength, which grows more and more serious every year, 
| 
| 

| 

steadily,and when there is no change of design during construction ; 
and it is very difficult to suppose the Riachuelo worse, or in any 
way whatever an obsolete vessel, for having been built without 
change in design. She may or may not be so well put together 
as the ships built in the dockyards, On that point only a high 
expert can speak ; but assuredly there must be great superiority 
in construction if it is to compensate for five years or more 
course the Admiralty could hardly be expected to admit that 
&@ private firm had in some respects done better than they had in 
constructing  war-ship; and, very naturally, Mr. Oampbell- 
Bannerman, when speaking from the Treasury bench, said nothing 
with regard to that vessel. With consistent candour, however, | 
| 
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half; and there were few cases in which the fall did not 
reach at least twenty per cent. Since the end of last year 
there was for awhile a considerable rise in the prices of Ame- 
rican railway securities. Over some of the worst Companies 
receivers had been appointed; and there had been failures of 
many speculators, the most conspicuous being that of Mr. Villard, 
who a couple of years before was reputed to be worth three 
millions sterling. it was supposed that the worst had then been 
experienced, and that a recovery had set in. But the recovery has 
proved very short-lived, and another fall soon set in, which has 
carried prices lower than they have ever been known to be before. 
On the last day of the old year Central Pacific shares were quoted 
in New York at 63}; on Monday—thet is, two days before the 
ay ape had fallen to 413. Again, Denver shares on the 
ast day of December were quoted at 243; on Monday they had 
fallen to 103; Erie shares have fallen from 263 to 14}; but what 
is still more remarkable is that the fall quite recently has been 
very heavy in the very best class of American railway securities. 
New York Central shares, for example, which in the middle of 
1881 were selling in New York at 155, on Tuesday had fellen to 
109. Illinois shares, again, which on the last day of December 
last were selling in New York at 132, have since fallen to 
124; and Lake Shore shares have fallen from 95 to 923. We 
have often pointed out how a heavy fall of prices such as this 
leads, both directly and indirectly, to difficulties in the business 
world. All investors who are obliged to sell find a large part of 
their capital swept away by the depreciation. Speculators who 
have bought st with borrowed money are called upon to find 
fresh security, and very often, after exhausting all their means, see 
the securities they have lodged sold to repay their debts to their 
bankers, Furthermore, commercial men are rarely able to carry 
on business without borrowing; and one of the most convenient 
ways of raising money is by giving stocks as security for their 
loans. When, however, a stock falls from 96, as in the case of 
Wabash preference shares, to 143, the holder of such stock prac- 
tically finds himself without the means of borrowing. And, even 
where the fall is much less than this, the credit of the holder of 
the stock is greatly impaired. Nor is this the worst. Capitalists 
are rendered uneasy by the persistent depreciation ; they fear that 
some great catastrophe may be impending; they are unwilling, 
therefore, togive credit,and the whole of the commercial community 
is, in consequence, straitened. 

The cause of this protracted and ruinous fall in American rail- 
‘way securities is the over-construction that went on between 1879 
and 1883. In four years over 35,000 miles of railway were 
built ; and, unfortunately, many of the new lines were not only 
not needed, but were built for the purpose of levying ‘“ black mail ” 
upon older and more prosperous concerns, All the length of the 
way from New York to Buffalo a line has been built parallel 
with the New York Central line, and often within sight of it, 
although the New York Central had been fully capable of doing 
all the business of the district. It, however, had paid very large 
dividends, and the constructors of the new line hoped to take 
away from it a portion of its traffic. In other directions there has 
been the same building of lines in competition with other lines 
which previously had been prosperous, and as to the capacity of 
which there was no complaint. A large proportion of the new 
lines, moreover, have been built in ors 7-H parts of the country 
where traffic can grow up only gradually. The result is that 
for the present the carrying capacity of the railways of the 
United States is greater than the amount of work to be 
done. The condition, in fact, is precisely similar to the 
condition of the shipping trade here at home. The difficulty 
would perhaps have Toa got over without disaster had it not 
been that there has been a complete change in the grain trade 
of the world. For a series of years, ending with 1880, there 
had been a succession of unprecedentedly good harvests in the 
United States; and, at the same time, there were exceedingly bad 
harvests in Europe. In consequence there was a great demand for 
the agricultural produce of the United States, and the railway 
traffics therefore were enormous, But in 1881 there was a partial 
failure of all the crops throughout the United States, and since 
then the harvests have not been good. Simultaneously the 
harvests in Europe have improved, while India and Australia 
have begun to compete with the United States in the wheat 
markets of Western Europe to an extent that a little while ago 
‘was quite impossible. The Americans had persuaded themselves 
that they could fix the price of wheat in Europe as they chose ; 
and speculators therefore bought up not only wheat, but Indian 
corn, and kept it back from market in the hope that prices in 
Europe would thus be compelled to rise. Prices, however, have 
not risen. The principal result has been to hand over the 
markets of Western Europe to the competitors of America. The 
American railways have thereby suffered heavily ; for, while their 
carrying capacity has enormously increased, the traffic over 
them has, both by natural and artificial means, been greatly 
restricted. Even on the old and well-established lines there has 
been therefore a considerable falling off in earnings, and it is 
natural to expect diminished dividends for some time to come. 
On the newer lines, which have not yet.acquired a ] traffic, the 
falling off of earnings is so great that several of them have already 


been placed in the hands of receivers, and it is feared that many 
more will be unable to pay the interest upon their debts. For all 
these reasons a very considerable fall in prices was inevitable; but 
the fall has been sapreveted by artificial causes. The constructors 

oped that as of old they would be able to 


of the new lines 


borrow largely in the Euro money markets. Euro in- 
vestors, had bly dissatisfied ith the 
system of railway management in the United States, and they re- 
fused to lend, with the result that the constructors have been so 
embarrassed that some of them have become bankrupt, and most 
of the others have been obliged to sell all the good and readily 
saleable securities they possessed to fulfil their contracts. At the 
same time the presidents of the old-established lines, in their desire 
to ruin their new competitors, have provoked “ wars of rates,” 
which have artificially reduced earnings and have alarmed in- 
vestors generally for the security of their properties. It is gene- 
rally believed, too, that many of these presidents have for stock- 
jobbing purposes cooked the accounts of the lines, speculated in 
their own stocks, and generally manipulated markets for their own 
purposes, to the disadvantage of investors. As a natural consequence 
investors have become alarmed, and shares more particularly have 
fallen quite into disrepute. Speculators have seen their oppor- 
tunity in all this, and they have sold, therefore, in immense masses 
securities which they did not possess. The Americans speculate to 
an extent far beyond European experience, In 1880 and 1881 
they ran up prices in an exaggerated way, and since 1881 they 
have been forcing them down similarly. Taking advantage of over- 
competition, of the falling off in the demand for American pro- 
duce in Europe, of the dissatisfaction at home and abroad with 
American railway management, and of the depression in trade, 
they have so manipulated the markets that for the time being 
there is no possibility of resisting them. Lastly, the drain of 
gold from New York, by depleting the bank reserves, has forced 
the banks to call in their loans, and thereby precipitated the crisis, 
since insolvent bankers were compelled to avow their inability to 
fulfil their contracts. 
The first feeling in London was that the panic of Wednesday 
to end slow that has been 
ing ou for three years, and in consequence there was a sharp 
rise of prices on Thursday. We doubt the correctness of this 
view. When all the banks in the Clearing-House Association 
felt it necessary to pledge one another support, and to promise 
help to all others who might require it, it is very evident that the 
danger to the banking establishments of the country was both 
real and great. But a community does not speedily recover from a 
serious shock to credit. The recovery will, however, be hastened 
if there is no attempt to bolster up rotten institutions, The law 
enjoins upon the Comptroller of the Currency to institute a rigid 
examination into the condition of all national banks whose solvency 
or good management he has reason to doubt. If he performs his 
duty without fear or favour, the insolvent concerns will be wound 
up. Itis to be presumed, too, that the Clearing-House banks 
will not endanger their own safety by succouring banks unable to 
meet all their obligations. If many failures should thus 
be brought about, the crisis would prolonged; but the 
assurance that the worst was known would after a while 
restore confidence. Whether there are other banks vir- 
tually insolvent or not, there can be little doubt that several 
of the Railway Companies are in difficulties, and after such 
a shock to credit they will not find it easy to borrow. It is not im- 
probable, therefore, that receivers may be appointed in not a few 
cases. And there is a danger that the failure of brokers and bankers 
who had been the New York agents of banks and Railway Compa- 
nies in other States may plunge these latter into inextricable em- 
barrassments. But while we do not look for a speedy recovery, 
holders of American railway securities would be very unwise to 
throw away their property now. . The prospects are by no means 
as bed as they are made to appear. Trade, though somewhat 
depressed, is yet very large, and seems to be increasing. The 
reports respecting the coming harvest are most favourable; and 
the managers of the railways everywhere are exerting them- 
selves to the utmost-to cut down expenses. During the years 
of inflation they had allowed extravagances of all kinds to grow 
up; but, now that they have become seriously alarmed, they 
are reducing wages and enforcing retrenchment in every direc- 
tion. To a large extent, therefore, it will be found that the 
falling off in earnings will be counterbalanced by savings in ex- 
nditure on the old and well-established lines. On the new 
ines, also, there will be considerable retrenchment, but some of 
these will have to wait some years before population and wealth 
grow sufficiently to give them traffic enough to live upon; while 
others are so circumstanced that very soon they will enter upon 
an era of prosperity. The probability on the whole seems to be 
that the depression will last for a while yet, and that there will 
be no recovery until after the harvest at the soonest; but, if the 
crops are then good, and the general economic condition improves, 
recovery may be ex to set in, 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 


of Mme. Essipoff’s recital at St. James's Hall 

on Fri ages more representative of many styles of music 
than remarkable for important or unfamiliar examples. It in- 
cluded Beethoven's Sonata in F minor (the Appassionata) ; 
Schumann's Romance in A and “ Grillen”; Mendelssohn’s Prelude 
and Fugue, and a Fugue by Handel, both in E minor; the 
Schubert-Liszt valse, “Soirée de Vienne”; besides excerpts from 
Chopin, Rubinstein, Silas, and Schiitt. With the exception of 
the compositions of the last named, most of these items are 
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tolerably well known ; they admirably served, however, to display 
the pianist’s versatility remarkable endowments—her range of 
expression, executive power and brilliance, the significance and 
character of her touch. In the Chopin examples, in an Etude 
by Schiitt, and in other p: , the piquant individuality of her 
staccato style was very striking. The rendering of Beethoven's 
sonata was full of interest. The august and solemn adagio was 
most expressively interpreted ; and the final movement was a tour 
de force in point of execution, though the excessive prestissimo 
with which it was given, marvellous and brilliant in effect, is 
scarcely sanctioned by the composer. The two fugues were 
played with masterly precision and lucidity, and throughout the 
recital the distinction of the pianist’s style, untouched by affecta- 
tion or mannerism, was manifested in the freshness and felicity of 
the most varied interpretations, 

At the Prince’s Hall on Saturday Mme. Viard-Louis held her 
third meeting of the chronological rendering of Beethoven's piano- 
forte compositions. Progress in a scheme so comprehensive must 
necessarily appear deliberate, and the first stages of relatively 
slight interest, comprising as they do works that are very familiar, 
and but little characteristic of the composer. It is well, perhaps, 
that Mme. Viard-Louis’s enterprise did not comprehend the 
orchestral works of Beethoven, particularly if the report that two 
long-lost cantatas of the composer have recently been unearthed 
in Vienna should be authenticated, for one such discovery 
frequently leads to others. The two pianoforte sonatas given on 
the t occasion (Op. 10 in O minor and F major) are too 
well known to require comment, and are, in additior, among the 
least interesting of the series. In the execution of the three 
sonatas for piano and violin (Op. 12) Mr. Holliinder assisted Mme. 
Viard-Louis in the place of Mr. Carrodus, who had been announced, 
but was indisposed. These three compositions are of great 
biographical as well as technical interest, and were adequately 
interpreted by the executants; the beautiful Al/egro con brio in 
the No. 1, and the exquisite second movement of the No. 2, with 
its suave and simple Cuntabile, the last touch of Haydn's influence, 
were most admirably rendered. A selection of songs from Op. 82 
and 83, including the characteristic “ Hoffnung,” was entrusted to 
Fraulein von Hennig. 

Miss Margaret Wild made a successful début as a pianist in a 
recital given at Prince’s Hall on Monday. The programme was 
sufficiently diversified and exacting to form a stern test of capacity, 
and the performance was full of promise for the young pianist’s 
future. Excellent discrimination and taste, genuine artistic per- 
ception, and an admirably expressive style distinguished the execu- 
tion of works so distinctly dissimilar as Beethoven's Sonata in E 
Flat (Op. 31) and Schumann’s highly ornate and complex “ Etudes 
sinfoniques.” Miss Wild possesses one of the most precious gifts 
of the artistic organization—the power of giving full expression 
to her subject through a naturally fervid sympathy, without which 
the most perfect technical accomplishment, though it may surprise 
the hearer, leaves no lasting impression. The colour and multi- 
form character of Schumann's work, the subtly interwoven rhythms, 
so capricious and involved, were rendered in a style that showed 
how thoroughly the performer was en rapport with the music. 
In Bach’s “ Fantasia Chromatique and Fugue” Miss Wild was 
scarcely so successful, and a little deficient at times in force and 
in crisp precision of touch. In the pieces mentioned, however, in 
Liszt's “ Tarantella,” and in her playing of Chopin—the Nocturne 
in E Major and the Polonaise in C Minor—the pianist acquitted 
herself with success and distinction. The programme was further 
varied by Miss Carlotta Elliot's excellent singing of F. H. Cowen’s 
“ Fantasia” and “If Love was what the Rose is” and Gounod's 
“ Au Printemps.” 

At the Steinway Hall on Tuesday evening Miss Cowen gave a 
Dramatic Recital which comprised several poems and extracts, 
very effectively given, of which the best declaimed was Rossetti’s 

e King's ”” This dramatic ballad was interpreted 
by the reciter with well-sustained power, with appropriate gesture, 
and a fine rendering of the pathos and horror of the climax. 
In “ The Tetterbys,” from Dickens's The Haunted Man, and in 
the scene of Henry V.’s courtship from Shakspeare, very diverse 
humours were illustrated with an art that was admirable, refined, 
and subdued in expression; the recitation of Miss Ingelow’s 
“ High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire” was, on the other 
hand, somewhat over-coloured and ambitious. In this poem the 

aker is an old woman, and it is scarcely likely she would give 
the milking-song of her “son's wife Elizabeth” as Miss Cowen 
gives it, which, effective as it is as mere elocution, is a dramatic 
impropriety ; it is the voice of the young girl that is heard, and 
not the old woman's imitation of it. Miss Cowen’s powers are 
such that she may well dispense with over-wrought effects when, 
however clever, they do not accord with the impersonation. In 
the course of the evening Miss De Fonblanque and Mr. Bernard 
Lane sang several songs by Mr. F. H. Cowen, who accompanied. 
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DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA.* 


i the magnificent volumes before us the late Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell has left a legacy to English literature which 


will secure to him an enduring name among the historians of his 


* Don John of Austria ; or, Passages from the History of the Sixteenth 
1547-1578. d with Wood Bagravings. By Sir 
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age and nation. Something of assumption must be allowed to 
underlie the remark that few countries besides our own could have 
produced such a book; for wherever literature and art are 
cherished, there are usually to be found some representatives of 
research who at least aim at completeness. But it is at all events 
rare that the patron and the student are combined as they were in 
the author of Don John of Austria, and it is certain that, while 
love of learning cannot often enjoy such opportunities as were his, 
no country can boast many historians who would have made so 
admirable a use of them. For it would be in the highest degree 
unjust to regard the wealth of historical and artistic detail offered 
by these volumes as their chief title to commendation, or even to 
treat the book as the elaborate monograph of an accomplished 
dilettante, a description which might not unfairly be applied even 
to Sir William Stirling-Maxwell’s Cloister Life of Charles V. 
The life of Don John, as a brief review of its principal features 
will suffice to call to mind, forms an integral of the main 
current of modern European history in one of its most momentous 
epochs; the gallant son of a great father, though not himself a 
man either of genius or of commanding strength of character, he 
stood in the van of the two chief conflicts of his century—that of 
Christendom against Islam, and that of Rome and Spain against the 
liberties of both princes and peoples. Only an historian of ahighorder 
could deal with such a theme, as Sir William Stirling-Maxwell has 
dealt with it, competently and in many respects exhaustively ; and 
we have little doubt but that this work, of which, we believe, a 
smaller edition has already been issued for popular use, will be 
valued by many readers unable to possess themselves of it in its 
more attractive form. Meanwhile it is fitting that a life of Don 
John of Austria, illustrated with generous abundance and tasteful 
splendour, should at last have been achieved by so eminent a re- 
presentative of the northern land of which it was his ardent 
ambition to share the throne. The hero of Lepanto has long 
waited for his biographer. In his own day Brantéme, though not 
an eye-witness of the great battle (“ hélas! je n’y estois pas”), 
included among his lives of illustrious foreign contemporaries that 
of Don John of Austria, never, as he tells us, having known 
any man but him “approchant des vertus bien universellement a feu 
monsieur de Nemours, Jacques de Savoye,” the paragon, as another 
French writer calls him, of all our paladins. But since Brantéme 
celebrated Don John’s praises in his own discursive way, and with 
an — for scandal which found food in manifold rumours as 
to both the birth and the death of his hero, and since early in 
the seventeenth century the Belgo-Spaniard Vanderhammen com- 
piled his more laborious biography, the life of the most illustrious 
of all the imperial and royal bastards of whom modern history 
has to tell met with no memorable treatment, A useful 
German biography by the late Profeesor Havemann, which Sir 
William Stirling-Maxwell appropriately describes as “a sensible 
book drawn from well-chosen sources,” was reviewed in these 
columns many years ago (May 13th, 1865); and, of course, some 
of the most interesting portions of Don John’s personal history are 
woven into the narratives of brilliant modern historians, and 
notably into those of Prescott and Motley. Sir William Stirli 
Maxwell had their works at his command, and of Motley, at 
events in the most thorny part of the story of Don John’s career, 
he has made liberal use. In addition, he was aided by the 
researches of Gachard, more especially in the early part of the 
book, which contains the miserable episode of Don Carlos, of 
Mignet, and of many lesser men; and he fortunately lived long 
enough to be able to utilize in full the revelations of the 
Simancas archives, as well as the Belgian, Dutch, Venetian, 
English, and other records. We do not think that he makes 
| reference to the archives of the Vatican, with whose promised 
aid a complete history of the Holy League, which in the main 
could only redound to the honour of the Papacy, may still be 
written. On special parts of his subject Sir William, as a most 
accomplished Spanish scholar, was able to make special studies. 
Thus his account of the Morisco War is mainly heudepe Marmol 
and Mendoza, whose characteristics as historians he describes in an 
interesting note. To the devotion of an indefatigable student he 
was able to add the resources of an eager collector and vigilant 
connoisseur of books, engravings, and other illustrative materials. 
These volumes supply a whole gallery of portraits of Don John 
and his contemporaries, among which few students will fail to 
find much that is new. We have no space for directing attention 
to individual portraits, but the reader need not go far into the 
book without experiencing the pleasure which fine portraiture 
adds to historical study. Don Luis Quixada, the governor of 
Don John in the Prince’s boyhood, looks what indeed he was, the 
soul of honour and the type of rigid droiture, who when his house 
was on fire saved his wife from the flames, but not till he had first 
saved the boy committed to his charge by his sovereign. A little 
further on we kave (from a Dutch print) an inimitable portrait of 
the Prince’s tutor, Honorato Juan, “ a miracle of genius and learn- 
ing,” who has left nothing behind him either to perpetuate or 
to undo his fame, and who, by the way, was anything but 
successful in implanting a love of books in his pupil. The early 
we of the first volume likewise contains a portrait of Don 
los which might almost be said to furnish a sufficient key to 
the true history of his doom; and a reproduction of Lorch’s 
woodcut of Charles V. in his decline, age and tribulation round 
his lips, but in his eye the piercing intelligence altogether absent 
from the lack-lustre countenance of his son. No doubt Philip, as, 
— to the well-known anecdote, Don John retorted upon 
Don Carlos in their student days, was an inferior personage to the 
Emperor. Besides a most interesting series of portraits and oj 
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‘numismatic and similar illustrations, these volumes also contain 
auch historical and antiquarian lore on which it is frequently 
@ifficult for the student to lay his finger. Thus, above all, the 
chapter on the fleets of the sixteenth century, with its clear 
account of the galleys and galley-slaves of the Spanish, Venetian, 
and Turkish navies, forms a short monograph of almost unique 
value on a subject in its details hardly more familiar to most 
modern readers than are the manners and customs of the Egyptians 
as eens of the Red Sea. Here, again, Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell's account, largely based on the Venetian relazione, is 
judiciously supplemented from other sources, among them “ the 
excellent description of galley life” in our old friend Guzman 
@ Alfarache. e need not add that in Don John, as in the 
earlier writings of its author, the style is that of a scholar sus- 
ceptible of enthusiasm, but not prodigal _———- Occasionally 
he displays a graphic power resembling Motley’s, without that 
hankering after picturesqueness which the American shares with 
‘the most popular English historian of the great struggle against 
Spain and Rome. The picture of “the little fiery-faced infidel” 
Sultan Selim II. would have engraved itself on the reader's mind 
even without the aid of the reproduction of Domenico Zenoi’s 
striking print. Elsewhere a lucidity of statement, which is a 
rarer gift among modern historians, enables the reader to under- 
stand matters so complicated as the Genoese Constitution, with its 
old and new nobility, of which we cannot remember elsewhere to 
have seen so perspicuous an account, except in the Histoire de 
Génes of M. Emile Vincens. 

The researches of Sir William Stirling-Maxwell and his pre- 
decessors have not left unsolved many problems connected with 
‘the biographical history of Don John of Austria. To one or 
two such questions we may, however, briefly advert. They can 
hardly be said to include any reasonable doubt as to his origin. 
‘The taunt launched against him by his mother, and taken up by 
his political adversaries, that he was not the Emperor's son, must 
have been a mere invention of spite; nor can there be much 
doubt but that on her side Barbara Blomberg was entitled to the 
honour of his parentage. “Madame Plomber,’ as one of the 
Venetian Ambassadors calls her, or the widow Kegel, as was her 
Proper, though prosaic, designation in her later years, was pre- 
cisely the sort of person whom it would have been only too 
gratifying to the Spanish Court to be able to ignore. Sheshowed 

rself more than a match for Alva when he endeavoured, on his 
niaster’s behalf, to remove her from Flanders to Spain, in order, if 
possible, there to immure her in a nunnery, where a rein would be 

t upon her expenditure; nor was it—curiously, though intel- 

igibly enough—till after the arrival of her son, whom she had 
never seen since his infancy, that she was prevailed upon to 
migrate. In Spain she kept up her extravagant habits to the last, 
surviving her famous son, een whom and herself there seems 
to have Teen no superfluity of affection. Though nothing is re- 
corded to the credit of her character, there is no reason to throw 
doubts on the respectability of her descent ; assuredly Motley had 
no warrant for describing her as a “ washerwoman of Ratisbon,” 
for even Brantéme mentions the washerwoman legend only in 
order to reject it. Curiously enough, by the way, the present bio- 
graphy of Don John begins with the rectification of a rather 
serious error fostered by numerous predecessors. He was born in 
1547, not in 1545, as even Havemann persists in stating, though 
he actually cites the inscription on the Lepanto medal (1571), 
which refers to the conquering hero as in his thirty-fourth year. 
A curious piece of sculpture is said to be in existence at Vienna, 
furnishing a further corroboration of the later date. There is, 
haps, nothing specially noteworthy in the fact that a tradition 
Seteeten them as the birthplace of Don John should have per- 
sistently clung, not only to the ancient hostelry of the “ Golden 
Cross” at Ratisbon, but to a particular room on its first story. 

One may, if one likes, suppose Don John to have inherited from 
his South-German mother a certain lightsomeness of disposition 
‘and joyous confidence of —_ which were to stand him in good 
pr in many an hour of difficulty and danger, until at last they 
were extinguished by the bitter disappointments amidst which his 
life closed. There is something attractive in the gaiety of heart 
which he exhibited in his younger days—in such an escapade as 
his attempt in 1 565 (the year after King Philip had solicited for 
him a cardinal’s hat) to run away to the fleet over which only two 
years later he was, as General of the Sea, to hold the supreme 
command ; and in the part played by him immediately before the 
fighting began off Lepanto, when admiral-in-chief of the Christian 
armada :— 


When the fleets neared each other, and the Christians were all prostrate 
before their crucifixes and friars, and no sound was heard on their decks 
but the voices of the holy fathers, the Turks were indulging in every 
kind of noise which Nature or art had furnished them with the means 
“of producing. Shouting and screaming, they bade the Christians come 
on “like drowned hens” and be slaughtered; they danced, and stamped, 
and clanged their arms; they blew trumpets, clashed cymbals, and fired 
‘volleys’ of useless musketry. When the Christians had ended their de- 
vutions and stood to their guns, or in their ordered ranks, each galley, 
in the long array, seemed on fire, as the noontide sun blazed on helm and 
y and poi blades and pikes with flame. The bugles now sounded 
a charge, and the bands of each vessel began to play. Before Don 
John retired from the forecastle to his proper place on the quarter-deck, 
it ‘is-said, by one of the officers who has written an account of the 
battle, that he and two of his gentlemen, “inspired with youthful 

He was, however, wholly free from that kind of lighthearted- 
‘ness which in a commander means ruin to armies or fleets; even 


Brantéme commends his readiness to take advice; but the natural 
bonhomie which was not wholly wanting in Charles V. himself 
combined with a contagious spirit of lofty ambition to make his 
illegitimate son, though not a great, at least a popular and success- 
ful leader of men. But for him, the Holy League might ey 
never have found a suitable commander of its allied but not 
united armada; but for him, that armada would certainly have 
dissolved itself into its component parts before the victory was 
gained to the chief glory of which he is thus in more senses than 
one entitled. ‘While, however, he could conciliate, he could not 
permanently control, the allies of Spain and Rome; it is open to 
—- whether, even in the battle of Lepanto itself, the wary 

noese admiral, Giovanni Andrea Doria, did not at first play a 
waiting game; and it is well known how a few months after- 
wards the consummate selfishness of the Venetians secured to them 
a separate peace, of which the inevitable consequence was that 
Don John had to haul down the flag of the Holy League when 
its task was at most half done. An alliance was thus ended in 
the hour of suecess which had at no time been based upon mutual 

will; for, if Venice had deserted Spain at the last, ray had 

n jealous of Venice from the first, and without the fiery 
energy of Pope Pius V. the League would never have been brought 
to pass at all. Sir William Stirling-Maxwell’s narrative of these 
transactions is remarkably clear, and leaves it no longer difficult 
to understand why the victory of Lepanto was in so large a 
measure wasted. We with him, however, that neither was 
the League formed nor the battle fought altogether in vain. The 
wer of the Turk had not been broken, but his had 

m for the first time effectually checked; and even Venice, 
though at the cost of territorial losses and a humiliation such as 
she hardly would have submitted to had her power not been 
already declining, had secured a peace with her arch-foe which 
lasted for seventy years. 

The victory of Lepanto was the climax of Don John’s greatness, 
Glory had come to him, as is at times her ume not indeed 
otherwise than easily, but never without ul and loyal 
endeavours on his which deserved success even when a way 
to command it, The account given in the present biography 
the Morisco rebellion and its dolorous end, which is full of interest 
even after Prescott, certainly leaves no impression of great deeds 
accomplished by the Spanish commander-in-chief. In the course 
of the campaign he frankly confessed to the King that both 
Requesens and himself were not only short of troops, but also 
wanting in experience; his most Hh | exploit was the capture of 
Galera, long remembered as a dearly bought success, and, more- 
over, according to the account of an eyewitness, marred by a 
cruelty not generally characteristic of Don John’s habits of war- 
fare. After Lepanto,a crown which seemed only to require a 
little putting together—that of Greece or of parts of it—was 
offered to the conqueror; and not long afterwards a Tunisian 
royalty might perhaps have satisfied a facile mood of his ambition. 
In 1575 the Venetian Ambassador Lippomano reported in a very 
interesting despatch, here printed, that Don John was expected to 
be made Vicar-General of Italy; and it is known how he dreamt 
of and schemed for a kingship both solid and independent, aspiring 
to rule Scotland and England by the liberated Mary’s side. But, 
in truth, the years of his life which followed upon his great 
victory were spent in a succession of hopeless tasks, He loyally 
undertook the ungrateful labour of helping to settle the affairs of 
Genoa, though he thereby ran the risk of offending the Pope 
(Gregory I.), from whom he hoped for a crown; but it cannot 
be said that the settlement arrived at was satisfactory to any of 
the parties concerned. His generous if sanguine Tunisian policy 
was thwarted by the narrowness and niggardliness of King Philip, 
and by the jealous caution of Granvelle. It was, however, in the 
Netherlands that his star was to paleandset. Hearrived there in the 
doubly unfortunate character of a messenger of peace both belated 
and suspected. His instructions were to consent if necessary to 
the ay Og of the Spanish troops from the Netherlands, as if 
there had been no nodus pacis but this; and while making this 
concession, Philip was “ planning the conquest, from Belgium and 
by Belgian resources, of England, the ally and protector of his 
Belgian rebels.” Don John devised the expedient of combining 
both ends by removing the troops by sea; but William of Orange 
at once frustrated this manceuvre. The removal was in the end 
unskilfully enough accomplished by land, and by assenting, how- 
ever unwillingly, to the Perpetual Kdict, Don John hoped at last 
to have saved “religion and obedience.” But Orange, who had 
not expected that the Governor-General would sign the edict, 
hereupon (as Sir William Stirling-Maxwell well expresses it) 
began to “ tack,” and Don John had to engage in the absolute} 
futile endeayour of seeking to conciliate him. Queen Elizabe' 
was, notwithstanding the Spanish Governor's fair words, well 
aware that he was “cherishing” Her Majesty's rebels; and thus, 
more especially as the fears of Don John had prompted him to 
secure a series of fortresses, while he had been frustrated in his 
design of seizing Antwerp, it was easy for Orange to prevent 
the acceptance of conciliatory offers which might at last 
moment have averted the renewal of the war. Then came the 
last humiliation, the jnvitation of the Estates to the Archduke 
Matthias, and his arrival in the Provinces. After the war had 
actually broken out again, and Don John had tasted the pleasure 
of a victory in arms once more, Philip would have acknowledged 
Matthias as Governor-General and withdrawn Don John. But it 
was too late; French intrigue added its operations; and Don 
Jobn was at least permitted to die at the post of duty, though the 
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laurels of the recovery of Belgium were not destined for his brow, 
and he passed away, despondent and half heart-broken, his task 
unaccomplished and his ambition unfulfilled. 

No biographer of Don John can pass over in silence the rumour 
which connects King Philip II. with his half-brother’s premature 
death ; but it is to this day a rumour and nothing more. Not- 
withstanding the suspiciousness and jealousy of Philip’s disposition, 

seems no reason to believe that during nearly the whole of 
mn John’s career, the King had entertained any feeling but 
him. He had unhesitatingly approved of his 
ther’s appointment to the command with which his career of 
ny began ; and though he had according to his wont interfered 
the conduct of the Morisco war and caused procrastination 
‘where it was cane for him to do so, he had shown himself 
solicitous for Don John’s personal safety. The nomination of 
Don John by Pope Pius as commander-in-chief of the Holy 
League seems to have met with Philip’s ready assent; and 
though as a matter of principle he received the news of the 
victory of Lepanto with unmoved countenance, the bearer 
of Don John’s despatches to the King reported that for the 
first half-hour the latter did nothing but ask “Is my brother 
certainly well?” and all sorts of conceivable questions that the 
case admitted. The Venetian Lippomano, though he thought it 
clear that the King would never give to his half-brother any part 
of the Spanish dominions as an mdent possession, believed 
that he commanded a high share of the Royal favour. When, 
after his appointment to the Governor-Generalship of the Nether- 
lands, Don John, notwithstanding the King’s peremptory prohibi- 
tion, came to Spain and secured a personal interview, he was 
received with kindness and consideration. It is, however, certain 
that at last the malignant intrigues of Antonio Perez 7 mage the 
mind of Philip against his loyal kinsman. As Sir William Stir- 
ling-Maxwell narrates the story, Perez had resolved upon the ruin 
of Don John andshis secretary, Escovedo, before the latter came to 
Madrid and, by his discovery of the amours of Perez and the 
Princess of Eboli, incurred the deadly enmity of the ruthless 
Minister. The whole series of transactions, of which the death of 
Escovedo forms the culminating point, remains full of difficulties; 
as our readers are aware, authorities still dispute as to the relation 
in which King Philip stood to the Princess of Eboli, and in 
which, therefore, he stood to Escovedo’s secret; nor is Mignet’s 
version by any means unchallenged. But there can be no doubt 
that the intrigues of which the murder of Escovedo closed the first 
series put an end to all trust on Philip’s' part in his half-brother. 
Ten days before Don John’s death he wrote to the King, pointing 
out to him the practices of Anjou, and craving for men, for 
money, for supplies, but above all for distinct “ orders for the con- 
duct of affairs.” “ Our lives are at issue on this stake,” he wrote, 
‘and all we desire is to lose them with honour.” 

When Philip received this pathetic letter, he drew his pen beneath the 
words entreating for “ orders for the conduct of affairs,” and wrote on the 
margin, “ The underlined question I will not answer.” When he made this 
cruel annotation it was already decreed that he was to be troubled no more 
with such passionate appeals. The hand which had penned the passage 

was cold in death, 


SEVEN NOVELS.* 


e this thusness?” is supposed to be a question ; 
but it is often a valuable criticism of life, if we may 
employ a phrase for which we have all the more reverence in that 
we have never pretended to any but a distant conception of its 
meaning. With that meaning, as the late Mr, Bagehot tells us, 
the late Mr. Crabb Robinson used to say of somebody, “ We could 
never presume to be intimately acquainted.” But, as far as we 
can muke it out at all, “Why this thusness?” must be a very 
frequent test-question of the critic of life. Mr. Buchanan seems 
to have felt that it might be applied to The New Abelard, and he 
has prefixed a preface to answer it which, after the wont of such 
faces, leaves us considerably more in the dark than we were 
éfore, or should have been supposing that we had pursued the 
more excellent way and read the book first and the preface last. 
The most definite impression which the book has made upon us 
is that it is very hard upon Abelard. The author of Sic e¢ Non was 
far from being perfect character ; but he was an extremely clever 
man; and there is no evidence to show that he was a snob. | 
Mr. Buchanan's showing the Rev. Ambrose Bradley was not at 
a clever man, and we fear he was a snob. The points of resem- 
blance, or of fancied resemblance, to Abelard are, apparently, that 
the Rev. Ambrose Bradley stumbled into an unwilling kind 
of heresy and had difficulties with his bishop; that he behaved 
very badly to a beautiful and interesting young woman ; that he 
_* The New Abelard. By Robert Buchanan. 3 vols, London: Chatto 
& Windus. 1884. ; 
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did not get on at all comfortably as a heresiarch; and that he 
ly recanted, in an odd sort of fashion, while the newest 
Heloise recanted likewise. The parallel is charitably drawn, and 
accuracy is a little strained to make it as near as it is. On the 
other hand, not a single speech of Mr. Bradley’s that we have 
here makes us think that he would have been able to silence the 
veriest weakling who happened to take the place of William of 
Obampeaux, oat we protest very indignantly (though not in the 
least in the interests of nominalism) against the evening of his 
istory or legend—which latter is here the only important thing— 
knew perfectly well what she was doing—at least she says so in 
Latin which is less creditable to her sense of propriety than to her 
affection and her literary faculty. Now Alma Craik did not know 
that Ambrose Bradley had a wife living, and that makes a con- 
siderable difference. However, this is, after all, only a matter of 
titles. What is a matter not of titles is the eminently unhealthy 
flavour which Mr. Buchanan has contrived to infuse into his book. 
Whether he is talking of “ Mr. John Cholmondeley,” the editor of 
the “ Charing Cross Chronicle ”—which newspaper, lest we should 
make any mistake, Mr. Buchanan informs us, has its office in 
“Cumberland Street "—and thus trying to suit the modern appe- 
tite for personalities, or of the loves of Alma and Ambrose, and of 
an Americad medium for Ambrose, so as to satisfy the modern 
appetite for a kind of sickly ion, this unhealthiness perse- 
veringly makes itself felt. To tell the truth, the appeal of the boo! 
lies almost wholly in the way in which it rings the changes on 
these two motives. It never, except in thecase of Ambrose’s bigamy, 
shocks Mrs. Grundy definitely and positively, and it may be hoped 
that Mr. Buchanan does not intend to fix on the persons whom 
he transparently calls Mr. Cholmondeley, Miss Combe, and so 
forth, all the particulars which he attributes to their counterfeits. 
But still the general character of the novel depends on its per- 
sonality and on the riskiness of its situations. hether in such 
a book there are, or are. not, any traits of better import it is 
scarcely n to inquire ; they are not considerable enough to 
be redeeming, and that is the main affair, 

It would not be easy to take up a book more different in all 
points from Zhe New Abelard than Kirby in the Dale. It is 
apparently the work of a writer unpractised in novel-writing, and 
it hesenae of the defects usually observable in novice-novelists 
more than in any other class of novices inliterature. The intrigue 
is a little complicated and somewhat stiffly worked off; the 
dialogue is not always crisp enough (long speeches are to be 
avoided in novels even more in drama); and the author's 
digressive opinions on things in general, though always well ex- 
pressed and generally shrewd enough, may sometimes seem super- 
fluous to an impatient generation. But these are almost wholly 
matters of practice or want of practice, and they are noticeable in 
the novels of almost every writer without exception who tries the 
ordeal of the three volumes for the first time. Making allowance 
for them (and not making by any means a large allowance), Kirby 
in the remains a very fair novel indeed of its kind. Thestory, 
which turns upon a brace of concealed marriages, and has a due 
amount of revolutions and discoveries, is fully sufficient in interest 
to carry the reader through, and it may be particularly observed 
in its favour that it is dissembled with rather unusual art in 
the first volume. Generally speaking, the story of every novel of 
the kind is obvious to the practised reader in the course of the first 
fifty pages, and that is not so here. As it is not there is no need, 
but the contrary, to tell it. The writing of the book is through- 
out that of a scholar and a gentleman—a blessed thing to come 
across in modern novels, where half the novelists seem to be chiefly 
anxious to libel their personal friends or enemies without fear of 
the High Court of Justice, and the other half (“ Bedad it’s the 
same half, too,” an Irishman might say) are chiefly desirous to 
quote false French, false Latin, or any other language provided 
only it be ungrammatical. Mr. Rye’s sketch of Yorkshire 
seenery and manners, the scenery being tolerably recognizable, 
though mixed, is good, and shows familiarity with the original ; 
and in the before-mentioned digressions, if they are to be called 
by so harsh a word, there is a great deal of observation, some 
humour, and a neat faculty of expression. The analysis of a 
young lady’s sentiments when she finds that one whom she has 
taken to be a maiden companion and social equal of hers is in 
reality a wife and a mother, and a very possible lady of the 
manor, may be accused by very silly people of ill-nature—it cer- 
tainly has (in the French though not the English sense) malice. 
But, not only for that reason, it is very amusing. There are not a 
few other things of the kind, and the reader will not have to wait 
long before he comes on them or some of them. Perhaps some 

ers may be shocked by Mr. Rye’s dictum that modern news- 
poms do more harm than printing has ever done It is 
eresy, no doubt; but there are heresies which are by no means 
without something to say for themselves, and this may, perhaps, 
claim to rank among the number. 

There is nothing at all to be said save what is favourable of 
the get-up and general a: of the translations of foreign 
novels which Messrs. Gottsberger are now issuing in America and 
Messrs. Triibner in England. Neither, in the case of the five volumes 
before us, is there anything but good to be said of the translator. 
Indeed, we have not seldom felt rather sorry that a faculty of 
translation, parently from more than one, so unusu- 
ally good as this lady's, should not be on more valuable 
and durable work. This judgment must, indeed, be limited 
the observation that the 8: idiom seems to be less 
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in her hands than the German, of which she leaves scarcely a 
trace on her English versions. But we cannot profess any very 
lively admiration for the foreign bodies here presented to us in 

ish dress. There is, indeed, but little fear of English novelists 
being ruined by German and Spanish cheap labour if this be the 
best that German and Spanish labour can do. All the books are 
specimens of the historical novel—a difficult kind. Trafeleer, 
which is the shortest, and perhaps the best, appeals to English 
readers by the picture it gives of the great battle from a Spanish 
point of view, and yet with no animus against England, and by 
the unfamiliar type of Spanish seamen which it portrays. The old 
salt Marcial, with his nicknames for all the admirals of the day 
(Nelson is honourably distinguished as “the Senorito” without 
any comic addition), is very good—is, indeed, much the best person 
or thing in the book. The story of the battle is told confusedly 
and without much spirit, but the subsequent loss of the Santissima 
Trinidad, and the recapture of the Santa Aiia, are better. The 
hero, however, who is a boy-servant to the old Captain, Don 
Alonso de Cisniega, is not much of a hero, and the whole story is 
destitute, except where Marcial ap , of the salt and life and 
personal interest which Marryat and Cooper and the author of Jom 
Cringle's Log have made lishmen demand in naval novels. 
Marcial, however, though one sighs to think how much more 
Marryat would have e of him, is something of a redeeming 
feature, and the book is not long enough to be tedious. We donot 
know that we can say this of Prusias and Quintus Claudius, They 
are very much longer—allowing for two volumes apiece, for more 
pages and for smaller type, there must be three or four times 
the amount of matter in each that there is in Sefior Galdos’s 
story—they are terribly learned, like most classical novels, and, as 
if we should not find it out, Dr. Eckstein takes care to tell us that 
they were written with an elaborate purpose. Prusias, it seems, is 
“ pitched in a key which is the relative minor to the major of 
Quintus Claudius,” and the motives of the two are elaborately laid 
before the reader. Furthermore, as if, as has been said, classical 
novels were not always sufficiently pedantic, the publisher has put 
the notes, which Dr. Eckstein prudently placed at the end, at the 
foot of each We are sure that the unlearned reader who is 
thus referred to “ Cubiculum, sleeping-room,” “ Epic, from epos, 
word, tale,” will share, though in a slightly different mood, the 
exasperation which not altogether caheabedl: readers will certainly 
feel. The man who reads a novel does not want to know the 
derivation of epic if he doesn’t know it, or to be reminded of it if 
he does. He wants a tery novel, Now one quality of a good 
novel these careful, and, it seems, in Germany successful, books 
lack, and that is readableness, We certainly do not mean to say 
that it is impossible for those who can read them to derive profit, 
and perhaps in a: certain sense pleasure, from the reading. But for 
ourselves we find the preliminary process almost insuperably diffi- 
cult, though we have made valiant efforts. And these efforts 
qualify us to say that Dr. Eckstein is not the magician who can 
make the character of Domitian live in modern fiction, or even 
grapple with the much less difficult task of making a stirring tale 
out of the not unpromising subject of the revolt of Spartacus. 

The two stories (for there are two) which Miss Hance has put 
into her volume are stories of such extreme youthfulness and 
obviously harmless intention that it would be brutal to lift a finger 

inst them save in the way of kindness. Perhaps the allowance 

incident in The Penalty Paid, which is a story of not quite a 
hundred and fifty small pages, is excessive. A seduction, a 
murder—or, at least, an accidental death—and another death at 
the altar-rails of a church, make a list showing great extravaganve 
on the part of a young writer in such a case. A worse fault is 
that an unconscionable of the story, including almost all its 
most exciting details, is told at second-hand by a gentleman who 
seems to have had not only (what one of his friends bluntly 
accuses him of) a fancy for tale-bearing against his clients, but 
also an extraordinary memory and much power of reporting con- 
versation. In“ That Terrible Tuesday,” the fred iy tale, there 
are a few little touches which unkind people may call vulgar, and 
the donnée urgently requires the attention of Mrs. Fawcett and 
other promoters of the professional employment of women. It 
seems that managers of Insurance Companies who employ lady 
clerks dismiss them because they refuse to give the name and 
address of gentlemen with whom they have been seen dining in 


_ laces. This seems to be a jumble of new and old-fangled. 


which, if it takes place in fact, should be seen to. 

“ All the snakes in Guiana,” says the legend to the delightful 
na of The Gold-Seekers,“ seem to have met in this place.” 
They do. Independently of two or three pythons, each about the 
bigness of the mainmast of a first-rate, there are, we should say, 
five or six hundred other serpents, each with a very forked tongue 
out of a very widely-opened mouth, and all scientifically occupy- 
ing the boughs of an overhanging tree to dispute the passage of 
@ river with four bold adventurers in a canoe. It is not easy 
to live up to such a frontispiece as this; but M. Boussenard 
has done it very fairly, while his illustrator has kept pace 
with him very fairly also. There are more snakes elsewhere, 
and it should be observed that they are not mere casual reptiles, 
but are under the orders of a snake-charmer, whose music 
arrays them against the bold adventurers. ‘These latter are, we 
regret to say, not nearly so good as bold. There is another picture 
in which “ the ascent is extremely severe,” and we must say that 


both here and elsewhere it is very steep. Another is fully and 
accurately described by the simple words “ He cut off his h ." 
moment be supposed that in writing in this fashion 


Nor let it for a 


we are scoffing at M. Boussenard and his book. It is a good honest 
boy’s book, with plenty of adventure, with natural history which 
is reasonably accurate without being in the least pretentious or 
scientific, with the bad people well punished after intervals of 
triumph, with nomore of the good people killed than the requirements 
of dramatic fiction make unavoidable. It has got a friendly jaguar 
in it (we would not give a rap for a South American story-book 
without a friendly jaguar), and it describes the ingenious insect 
and-net torture (it is done though, we think, with ants, not wasps) 
agreeably, and not in a too harrowing fashion. The good people, how- 
ever, are unnecessarily disdainful of the gold which the bad people 
seek. Gold is a very nice thing, whether it be used after the 
fashion of Prince Seithenyn, or of modern charitable ns, or of 
Benvenuto Cellini, or in many other ways. If we find, like the 
Robin family, four parcels of gold worth eighteen thousand pounds 
, we give fair warning that we shall not throw them intoa 

i That, however, is merely a declaration of pee pu 
. Boussenard’s translator has done his work fairly, but we have 
some obj tions to placing before youth the phrase “a cheveaux 
de frise,” which seems to us deficient both from the syntactical 
and the orthographic point of view. Neither do we see the use 
or justice of the word “ couleuvres” in an English book. Your 
viper is a gentleman born in this cou_iry, and deserves to be 

ed by his own name. 


KADESH BARNEA.* 


Tas history of Kadesh Barnea is a curious chapter in the story 

of Palestine to hy and identification, The name 
occurs, not to speak of the Bible, in the lists of Syrian conquests 
enumerated in the Hall of Pillars at Karnak: among the places 
mentioned in the Book of Judith as those to which a message was 
sent by the King of the Assyrians: it is spoken of in the Talmud 
as “ Rekem,” a name also applied to the city of Petra: it was 
supposed by Eusebius to be the name of the great desert south of 
Palestine; in other words, by that time Kadesh was lost, and it 
seems to have remained lost until the time of the Crusades, when 
every ancient name was recovered, somehow or other—Capernaum, 
for instance, found a site on the shore of the Mediterranean. King 
Amaury is reported to have gone out to meet the Syrian forces as 
far as “ Kadesh Barnea in the desert,” but it is not clear from 
the account where the place was then fixed or whether it was still 
regarded as a district. Brocardus speaks of it as a district. 
Marino Sanuto refers to the “land of Amalek” as extending to 
the “ Tongue of the Dead Sea and Kadesh Barnea.” In the fifteenth 
century Breydenbach thought he had found Kadesh in a place 
which is apparently that marked on the great map of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fand (Sheet XIX.) as Khan el Hawidi. Jacob 
Ziegler, a Bavarian geographer, in 1532 placed Kadesh Burnea 
south-west of the Dead Sea. About this time there arose the idea, 
continued to modern times, that there were two distinct places, 
Kadesh and Kadesh Barnea. Sir Walter Raleigh, Quaresmius, 
Blaeu of Holland, Spanheim, and others have adopted this view. 
Shaw, the English traveller, argued in 1722 for esh Barnea 
near Kula’t Nakhl. wi Pococke thought it must be sought 
about sixteen miles N.W. of the convent of Mount Sinai. 
Seetzen in 1807 came nearer and actually found the Wady Gadis, 
though he does not seem to have realized the importance of this 
discovery. Burckhardt contended for the site in the land of 
Edom, near Petra, in which he was followed by Laborde. Very 
few travellers up to recent times have crossed the Tih or gone up 
the Wady Arabah. Lord Lindsay, one of those who did, thought 
that Kadesh must be sought somewhere on the route to Hebron; 
Von Schubert placed it near Jebel Madurah, and Count Bertou 
heard gives in = of “ end 
e site appears to have been neglected olney, 
“—— Legh, Henniker and Russegger. 

e come next to the great American traveller, Robinson, who 
has done as much, singly, for Palestine topography as all previous 
travellers put together. Unfortunately, Robinson, always as 
tenacious of a theory as he was ingenious and quick to see, was so 
much impressed with the fine mountain scenery of the Wad 
Arabah that he made up his mind to find Kadesh there ; accord- 
ingly he fixed on a place called Wady el Jayb, where are certain 
springs called Ain el Weibeh, as the site of Kadesh, True, the 
name does not correspond; there are no evidences of an ancient 
city; and there is no “Sela” or cliff before which Moses and 
Aaron assembled the people. However, the identification was 
adopted, and published in Biblical Researches, where it may be 
found to this io. 

It was only just after the a of Robinson's first book 
—namely, in the year 1842—that the Rev. John Rowlands dis- 
covered what appears to be the actual Kadesh. With his ye 
the Rev. George Williams, he had explored the great wall 
rampart, the Mount Haluk, which forms the southern border of 
the Promised Land. Here they ascertained the existence of a 
place called Gadis, which suggested Kadesh. At that time they 
were unable to pursue their investigations further ; but shortly 
afterwards Rowlands made another, and this time a more success- 
ful, attempt. What he found, and described, was a spur of solid 
naked rock, at the base of which issues, like the river Sorgue at 
Vaucluse, a full-grown stream. This stream runs for three or four 
hundred yards and is buried in the sand, As for the proofs of the 


* Kadesh Barnea, By H. Clay Trumbull. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
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= 
identification they are ape ons The name exactly corresponds to 
the ancient name ; it lies where, except for Robinson’s heresy, one 
would expect to find it; it corresponds with the order in which 
the places on the border are mentioned; there is a good road all 
the way to Sinai, and another to Mount Hor, and there is am 
room fora vast encampment. To the discovery there was but 
those who maintained Robinson's theory. 
It was the whole story was moonshine, In short, there was 
no such stream, and no euch place. It is a most remarkable 
thing that from the year 1842 to the year 1881 Rowlands was 
actually disbelieved. No subsequent traveller had found the 

In the year 1870 Palmer was quietly instructed to 
for it. He found a spring called Ain Kuseimeh, and another 
called Ain Hudeirat, very near Rowlands’s site, but not the spring ; 
and, with the exception, perhaps, of the late Rev. F. W. Holland, 
everybody had agreed to of Mr. Rowlands’s description as 
coloured with enthusiasm, to say the least of it. Yet, in the year 
1881, nearly forty years after Rowlands had visited the spot, it 
was rediscovered by an American traveller, the Rev. Dr. Clay 
Trumbull :— 

Out from the barren and desolate stretch of the burning desert-waste, we 
had come with magical suddenness into an oasis of verdure and beauty, 
unlooked for and hardly conceivable in such a region. A carpet of 
covered the ground. Fig trees, laden with fruit nearl — +] enough for 
eating, were along the shelter of the southern hillside. Shra and flowers 
showed themselves in variety and profusion. Running water gurgled 
under the waving grass. We had seen nothing like it since leaving Wady 
Fayran ; nor was it equalled in loveliness of scene by any single bit of 

of like extent, even there. 

swee picturesque recess, was to be seen the “ ngle mass, or a 
pants f hill, of solid rock,” which Rowlands looked at as the cliff = 
smitten by Moses, to cause it to “ give forth his water,” when its flowing 
stream had been exhausted. From underneath this ragged spur of the 

ly mountain range, issued the now abundant stream. 

A circular well, stoned-up from the bottom with time-worn limestone 
blocks, was the first receptacle of the water. A marble watering trough 
was near this well—better finished than the troughs at Beersheba, but of 
like primitive workmanship. The mouth of this well was only about three 
feet in diameter, and the water came to within three or four feet of the 
top. A little distance westerly from this well, and down the slope, was a 
second well, stoned-up much like the first, but of greater diameter; and 
here again was a marble watering tro’ A basin or pool of water 
larger than either of the wells, but not a like them, was seemingly 
the — a watering place. 1t was a short ce southwesterly from 
the second weil, and it looked as if it and the two wells might be supplied 
from the same subterranean source—the springs under the Rock. Around 
the margin of this 1, as also around the stoned wells, camel and goat 
dung—as if of fi and herds for centuries—was trodden down and 
commingled with the limestone dust so as to form a solid plaster bed. 
Another and yet larger pool, lower down the slope, was supplied with 
water by a stream which rippled and cascaded along its narrow bed from 
the upper pool; and yet beyond this, westward, the water gurgled ~~ 
under the as we had met it when we came in, and finally lost i 
in the cindiing wel from which this oasis opened. The water itself was 
— pure sweet ; unequalled by any we had found after leaving 

L 

There was a New England look to this oasis, especially in the flowers and 
genes weeds; quite unlike capiing we had seen in the peninsula of 

inai. Bees were humming there, and birds were flitting from tree to 
tree. Enormous ant hills made of green grass-seed, instead of sand, were 
numerous. As we came into the wady we had started up a rabbit, and 
had seen larks and quails. [t was, in Let, to thet wo in 
the desert, or even near it. 

In this manner has Rowlands at length been justified. A stranger 
“ traveller's tale ” could hardly be told, and though Dr. Trumbull 
has made it the peg on which to write a book of 400 pages, 
which would seem at first to give too importance to the site 
and its history, it must be remem that Kadesh is of capital 
importance in all theories concerning the route of the Exodus. 
It may possibly be that Dr, Trumbull’s site will not be generally 

» though this ane unlikely, but the story, as we 
have it, bBo remarkable and interesting, and Dr. Trumbull’s 
book is inly a valuable addition to the already enormous 
mass of Palestine literature. From certain notes made by Mr. 
Holland during a journey in 1878, and edited his friend 
Sir Charles Wilson in the Quarterly Statement of Palestine 


the Kadesh of Rowlands. He only says :— 


May 14th. Started ats a.m. At s5.so Ain Kadeis just above a turn in 
the wady, where it becomes narrower. are three springs ; two on 
the hillside, and one on the bed of the wady. From the lower spring on 
the hillside a good stream of water flows for about 100 yards down the 
wady, forming pools, at which the goats are watered; the camels go to the 
spring. The upper spring on the hillside is a poor one now; it is built 
round with large rough stones to depth of five feet, and there is a rude 
stone trough here and at the lowest spring. The three springs are not 
more than forty yards apart. The wady, which is stony throughout, has 
a bed below the springs nearly fifteen feet deep between stony jorfs, 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES.* 


R. HOLMES is, of all living American writers, the one who 
may most truly be said to have won the hearts of English 
readers. Longfellow and Emerson, who have so lately _—— 
away, have had, the former wider, and the latter deeper, in 
on the feelings and thoughts of Englishmen. But there is no 
American author now living whose works are more often read, 


Life of Oli E. E. Brown. Boston: Lothrop 
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and (which is the best test of their value) more often taken up 
again, than those of Dr. Holmes. In him wit, sparkling intelli- 
gence, wide reading, mature thought, and a sunny kindliness, are 
so blended that there is not one page of his writings in which 
some one or more of these qualities do not — There is in 
most cases, it a to us, something a trifle indelicate in writing 
the biography of one still living. It is scarcely possible to do so 
without either rudeness or flattery, or suppression-of the truth. A 
man may indeed write his own. If a strong man, he can avd 
will do so with perfect impartiality. But there are some writers 
who stand in a relation so peculiarly personal to the public 
that the reader's curiosity about them is cuty natural, and not pry- 
ing or ill-bred, and can be gratified without bad taste on the part 
of the biographer. Few living writers have had equally with 
Dr. Holmes the power to make readers who have known nothi 
at all about him but what they gathered from his works fi 
towards him as a personal friend. Such writers need not be of 
the highest rank. They may fail to win as much posthumous fame 
as falls to the lot of others who have gained but a scanty recogni- 
tion during their lifetime. But their reward is perhaps as great. 
Dr. Holmes, as the writer tells us, was born on the 29th of 
August, 1809, at Cambridge, near Boston, where his father wag 
pastor. His early training no doubt contributed much to the 
serious foundation which underlies so much of his pleasantry. He 
is descended from an English family of the same name, which was 
— in America as early as the seventeenth century. The 
endells, from whom his second Christian name is derived, are 
themselves of old Dutch extraction, the first settler of the name 
having come to America from East Friesland in the year 1645; 
and in other ways Dr. Holmes is related to some more of 
the “ best” families in America. “I go in,” he writes in the 
Autocrat, “for the man with the family portraits open the 
one with the twenty-five-cent daguerrotype, unless I find out 
that the last is the better of the two. go in for the mar 
who inherits family traditions and the cumulative humanities 
of at least four or five generations.” Of his imaginative boyhood Dr. 
Holmes has told the world a good deal in his writings; but he has 
furnished his biographer with some fresh notes which will be read 
with pleasure as helping to fill in the picture. After the usual pre- 
paratory schooling he entered Harvard University. About the 
same time a proposal was made to break up the American frigate 
tution, which had won no small fame by the capture of the 
British Guerriére. This act excited much indignation in Boston, 
near which town, in the Charlestown Navy Yard, the vessel was 
lying. To this public feeling the young Holmes gave voice in @ 
spirited little poem, which was published in a Boston ne per, 
and thence circulated about the country. The verses are 
teristic. The ship 
No more shall feel the victor’s tread 
The eagle of the sea. » 
And, but for the unclearness of two lines elsewhere in the 
it, might have been the product of later years, The effect 
it was so great that the proposal was abandoned. Holmes, as 
might be expected, was a frequent contributor to college maga~- 
zines. After completing the usual college course, and then 
studying law for a year, he turned his attention to medicine, 
studying first in America, and afterwards for three years in 
Europe. In 1836 he took his degree of M.D. Three years 
later he was ¢ me Professor of Anatomy and Physiol 
at Dartmouth College, which he did not long hold. Finally, 
in 1847, he was appointed to a similar professorship at his own 
college, Harvard, which he held fur many years. ese are some 
few of the dates which mark the facts of Dr. Holmes’s outward 
life. To the general public, especially in Europe, he is known as 
the poet, wit, and novelist; but in America his worth as a man of 
science and a has for many years been widely — 
which is 


works. Our object is rather to call attention to this little bio- 
graphy, which, slight as it is, may serve to freshen the interest of 
many readers in its subject. It is, for the most part, a com- 
pilation of facts relating to Dr. Holmes, of extracts from his 
works, and of extracts what others have said or written 
about him. About the author we can have ne opinion at all to 
express, except that he has made the compilation with evident 

There is a little too much of Boston genealogy in it— 


best, perhaps, of all that is quoted from a 


ties of his verse. It would be putting forward an absurd 

to say that was 

pleasure to a large number of readers. < + 
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much the same thing, read the Autocrat or the Professor, can 
understand the charm of receiving instruction from him which his . 
Exploration Fund (J — 1884), it is evident that he also went Pupils must have felt. 
up the Wady Gadis and found the spring; but Holland does not his is not the place for any detailed notice of Dr. Holmes’s | 
seem to have been struck with the fact that he had rediscovered 
| 
&U least ior those WHO do no &ppen to ong to at city. 13 | 
evidently written rather for Bostonian than for English readers, as | 
| 
wrote on the occasion of the breakfast which was given him by 
friends to celebrate his seventieth birthday, and the —s 
- entitled “ Dorothy ; Both are full of all the best 
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BURTON'S RISTORY OF BEWDLEY.* 


the smaller boroughs which escaped disfranchisement 


under the Reform Act of 1832, the Beau-lieu nestling under 
its primeval Forest of Wyre, where the Severn enters Worcester- 
shire, had some historical, if it had no very obvious political, 
right to survive. The mauor certainly belonged to the Crown, 
and the Crown lessee, a Whig baronet, was elected without oppo- 
sition in December 1832, as the local member, who had held the 
seat unopposed through the five general elections preceding, “did 
not choose again to offer himself” ; but the method by which the 
continued Parliamentary existence of the borough was secured 
‘was ingenious, not to say Mezentian, in its conception. The con- 
stituency still retained the name of Bewdley; but it was made to 
include the modern and rival town of Stourport, which had 
arisen in the hamlet of Lower Mitton, belonging to Kidder- 
minster, a few miles lower down the Severn on its opposite bank. 
The connexion is one exclusively of Parliamentary franchise, the 
old royal borough retaining in every other ig its separate 
character. Like all ancient country towns, Bewdley has its 
endowed Grammar School; and Mr. Burton has set an example 
which his brother Head-Masters will do well to imitate in col- 
lecting and editing the historical records of a community which 
has held a distinct, and locally almost a peer, position in the 
national life of the past. The usual di omy of local historians 
is frankly acknowledged in the preface; the literary material 
collected has been ; the financial provision for its publi- 
¢ation small. “The materials for the work, which have been 
accumulating for several years, would make a far larger book than 
that now laid before the reader”; but, as the cost of publication 
was limited by the subscription-list for copies, “it was not con- 
sidered desirable to increase the price first named.” Financial 
difficulties of this kind may be expected to disappear when the 
principle is recognized that a good book is as valuable as a good 
picture, while its enjoyment may be much more widely extended. 
“On the summit of a hill overlooking Bewdley is Ticknell 
House,” which, “ when the Crown lands of the manor were sold 
ten or twelve years ago, was purchased by Mr. Tangye, of Bir- 
mingham.” The house, rebuilt in 1738, stands on the site, and 
haps, in its inner walls, retains some of the fabric, of the 
Palace of Tickenhill, described by Leland as, “ in a manner totall 
ted by King Henry VII. for Prince Arthur.” Tickenhi 
} a 5 ol an ancient manor of the Mortimers; and Mr. Burton 
considers it to have been distinct from Bewdley proper, which lay 
below on the riverside. A portion of the palace was still stand- 
ing in 1712, and is represented in one of the illustrations to the 
book as a substantial “ half-timbered ” building of the usual Wor- 
cestershire type. The situation of Bewdley was very convenient 
for the seat of the Court of the Marches and for the residence of 
the Princes of Wales when they exercised actual jurisdiction over 
the Principality. It was apparently in the Chapel of Tickenhill 
Palace, “ within the manor of Prince Arthur, situated and being 
near the town of Bewedelay,” not in the chapel of the town itself, 
thet the marriage of the Prince with Katharine of Aragon (by her 
proxy, Roderic de Puebla) was solemnized. Mr. Burton quotes 
the account of the ceremonial from Rymer’s Federa. But it was 
in the chapel of the town that, nearly three years later, the body 
of the Prince was received as it passed from Ludlow Castle to its 
burial in Worcester Cathedral. “ It was the foulist could windy 
and rayney day, and the worst way. Yea in some places fayne to 
take oxen to draw the chare, so ill was the way,” which lay 
through Oleo Mortimer, and down the steep slope of the Wyre 
Forest, to “ the Chapell of Beaudley there,” where the body “ was 
get in the Quire, therewith such lights as might be in that room.” 
The —_ was only a timber building, but it had three chantries, 
each with its own priest, and the Mass of Requiem, at which “ the 
Earl of Surry officiated” and large alms to the poor were dis- 
tributed, could be celebrated with fitting ceremonial. ‘ From 
Beaudley Sir Richard Croft and Sir William Overdale, Steward 
and Controller of the Prince’s Horse, rode before to Worcester.” 
At this point Mr. Burton's extract from a MS. in the College of 
Arms breaks off, and it is with some t that we miss the con- 
firmation or correction of a local tradition which marks, as the 
route of the funeral train, the quiet country road following the 
western bank of the Severn, through Ribbesford, Areley Ki 
and Redstone (where Layamon “ read books”), Astley, Shrawley, 
Holt, Grimley (where the Prior of Worcester had his country 
house), and Hallow, across the Severn at Worcester bridge. The 
alternative route, scross Bewdley bridge and along the eastern side 
of the Severn, was probably then as now a better road, though not 
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The Severn Valley tee branching from the Oxford and 
‘Wolverhampton line at bury, follows the eastern bank of 
the river to the boundary of Worcestershire, and its Bewdley 
station is in Wribbenhall, a hamlet of Kidderminster. Mr. Burton 
has shown, in a clear and careful argument, that Wribbenhall 
originally included the site of Bewdley itself, and that the name 
gave place to the Norman Beau-lieu. In the Domesday Survey 
“King William holds in demesne Chidemi , With sixteen 
berewicks,” of which one was Gurbehale, ¢.e., Wrbehale or Wrib- 
benhall.; ‘The Registers of the Priory of Worcester record the gift 
of Wrubenhale to the Church by one Turstinus, for which after- 
‘wards several generations of imer paid-rent, and which, in 
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1388, is described as “ the manor of Beaulieu.” It is worth notice 
that among these sixteen berewicks of Chideminstre are also found’ 
“ Ribeford, and another Ribeford.” One of these Dr. Nash sup- 


| poses to be the place where the parish church of Ribbesford now 


stands; and itis very probable that the narrow strip of meadow 
land lying under the rugged forest on the western bank of the 
Severn may have belonged to the lands on the eastern bank, from 
which it was most accessible. But the Severn Valley had suffered 
severely from the Danish inroads ; the whoie demesne of Kidder- 
minster was waste at the Conquest; and although both in Kidder- 
minster and Ribbesford there had been essions of the Church: 
of Worcester, the Domesday Survey oA sory no mention even of a 
riest. Ribbesford became a parish soon after the Conquest, and 
a Norman church; but Wrbehale, west of the Severn, 
never formed a part of it till, under its name of Bewdley, it was 
united with Ribbesford by an Act of Henry VI. It had reverted 
in some way from the Church of Worcester to the Crown, and 
the manor remained Crown land till its sale in 1870. The present 
Wribbenhall was never separated from Kidderminster, 

The existence of Bewdley as a town dates from the opening of 
the fifteenth century. Its position was such as to command the 
navigation of the Severn between Shrewsbury and Gloucester, and 
its inhabitants had used their advantage. The “ Severn trows,” of 
which the name as well as the use has been extinguished by rail- 
ways, originated in Bewdley, where, in 1412, “certain persops 
having great boats called trowes had confederated themselves 
together for their singular profit, and would let no one 
through the said parts with their goods and chattels except 
would hire the said boats.” Thus the citizens of Bristol and 
Gloucester complained, and, in a Parliament held at Westminster, 
a the King “that they might pass Bewdley without 

indrance.” The merchants of the Western cities had good cause 
to complain ; for at Bewdley they were held completely in a trap, 
with no help on either hand nearer than Worcester or Bridgnorth ; 
and piratical monopolists of Bewdley made them 
“cut in pieces” their own “great flote in the said 
river, or else they would cut off their heads.” What 
immediate relief they may have obtained does not appear; 
but soon afterwards Bewdley obtained the privileges under which 
it became a civilized and very prosperous market town. The 
Bishop of Worcester granted indulgences to all the faithful who 
would contribute to the building of a bridge over the Severn; the 
very questionable “ extra-parochial” relation by which Bewdley 
was united with the National Church (it had a right of 
sanctuary out of which a chapel had arisen) was exchanged for 
the recognized status of a Chapelry of Ribbesford, and a charter 
of incorporation followed in 1472. Subsequent charters enlarged 
the privileges of the borough, which under James I. sent a 
member to Parliament, and had its High Steward and its 
Recorder. The importance and wealth of Bewdley had in- 
creased, while that of Kidderminster had apparently declined. 
Kidderminster had sent two members to the Parliament of 
Edward I. in 1295, but had never been again represented till the 
Reform Act of 1832; and Sir Ralph Clare of Kidderminster sat 
for Bewdley under James I. and Charles I. In later times the 
Corporation sold the seat, according to the prevailing practice ; but 
they honestly applied the proceeds to purposes of public improve 
ments, and they “still possess 3,000/, derived from this source.” 
This payment must have been made in 1814, as at the election of 
1819, when the borough returned a townsman of its own, “ the 
practice was discontinued.” 

During the whole of the sixteenth century, and till the time of 
the Civil Wars, Ticknell Palace was used as a royal residence ; 
but the furniture was sold under the Commonwealth, and the 
house was left to decay. A considerable trade had been estab- 
lished in the town, which sorely was a centre for “ca 
or cap-makers, and in the reign of Elizabeth, and later, for tan- 
ners. ‘The ing trade, both by land and river was largely in 
the hands of the inhabitants, and -horse trains aie the 
traffic between the storehouses of Bewdley and the inland towns. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the manufacturing 
industries of Kidderminster were rapidly developing, and the 
introduction of canal communication might have largely added to 
the importance and the trade of Bewdley but for the opposition of 
the inhabitants to the Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal. 
Mr. Burton relates the fact simply ; local tradition clothes it in the 
garb of a Society then wealthily represented in the town:—“ Friend, 
take thy gutter elsewhere; we do not want thy gatter here.” The 
“ gutter” was accordingly taken along the course of the Stour from 
Kidderminster, and the new town of Stourport sprang up, and 

wdley had naturally Royalist in its sympathies, while 
Puritanism was strong in Kidderminster, and the dignified little 
om in later times rather looked down upon the weaving town. 
But Mr. Burton's researches have invested with historical interest 
the memories of commonplace local cong Forty or fifty years 
ago it was held as a point of honour that Kidderminster men, eo 
nomine, were not to cross Bewdley bridge; and so binding was 
the spirit of the law that when in 1845, for some local festivity, 
the workmen of a large Kidderminster firm were invited to cross 
the Severn by Stourport bridge, a formal message was received 
that “the Bewdley men d stop them.” The challenge was 
as formally accepted ; but the match did not come off because, as the 
case would now be put, the Bewdley captain “could not get up an 
eleven”; certainly neither party were aware that an ordinance 
of Arthur, Prince of Wales, had, by anticipation, 
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fight. This curious is dated 31 VII. Jan. 9, “ att 
the Citie of Hereford, by the of Arthur,” and 
bears the “ signett ” of the Prince and the signatures of the Bish 
of Ely, President, and of other members of the Council. The fe 
between the two towns would seem to have been even then of long 
standing, as the ordinance provides “for a finall concord, love, 
peace, and amytie from hensforth” between them, and for “ es- 
ch all manner , debats, variances, or discords.” And 
“if r shall in any new grugg or variance,” the in- 
habitants are not “ to justify or avenge their said quarrels,” “ but 
alwaies to resort to the said Prince and his Counsell,” and “ to 
abide obei and fulfill the direction therein taken.” 

About twenty years after the death of Prince Arthur, Ticknell 
‘was repaired by Henry VIII. as a residence for Princess Mary; 
and the weekly accounts of workmen employed, which in eighteen 
weeks amounted to 354/. 5s. 54d., show that the establishment of 
the palace was maintained on a somewhat costly scale. Mr, 
Burton has been careful to supply details of the domestic and 
social life of Bewdley and its neighbourhood, and of the connexion 
of the borough with the Court, by printing copious extracts both 
from the hial registers and from the municipal accounts, and 
has thus furnished additional proofs of the historical value attach- 
ing to these local public reco He has added brief notices of 
several parishes adjacent to Bewdley, including that of Dowles, of 
which he is rector—a small benefice, once an outlying possession 
of Malvern Priory, the very existence of which was a source of 
a wey to the Shropshire county historian. The Tenbury and 

wdley Railway crosses the Severn at Dowles, after descending 
through Wyre Forest from Cleobury Mortimer. But to see the 
picturesque old town to the best advantage, it should be approached, 
not by railway, but by the Severn-side road from Worcester already 
mentioned. Turning northward along this road, after crossing 
Stourport bridge, the visitor should not pass without notice the 
overhanging churchyard of Areley Kings, with its rude but strikin 
memorial marking the graveand recalling the touching story of a 

Coningsby. Mr. Burton and his readers are indebted for an 
ex t drawing of this “ Lithologema ”—so its legend runs, and 
80 it is—to the pencil of “Cuthbert Bede,” in pledge, perhaps, of 
the “ peace and amytie ” now prevailing between Bewdley and 
Kidderminster ; but the author's share in the page containing it 
has not been as accurate as the artist's. The clerical error which 
describes Sir Harry Coningsby as “an ancestor of the Earls of 
Essex” is at once corrected by the context ; in the preceding para- 
ph the monumental inscription “ Dedicatum sodali amicissimo ” 
fy the childless and lonely Knight should have been copied with 
more care. Sir Harry survived this friend, the Rector of Astley, 
about five years, dying in 1701 ; hardly, we think, “ in an illiterate 
,»’ as Mr. Burton describes it. But this and a few other over- 
sights which occur in the later pages of the book will be easily 
corrected in a further issue; and Mr. Burton deserves a wider 
circulation for his painstaking and valuable work than can be 
secured by means of a private list of subscribers. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS.* 


would be difficult to count up all the English versions, entire 
and partial, in prose and in verse, of the Book of Psalms. It 
would probably be far from difficult to a literary critic to separate 
those that have any merit that entitles them to preservation from 
@ presumably much larger number that have none. Under these 
circumstances, it might be considered unnecessary, if not a posi- 
tive waste of energy, to offer yet another version, especially at a 
time when we are looking out for one which will be issued by 
the august company of Revisers of the Old Testament. But the 
version just published by one of our ripest and most modern 
Hebraists, Mr. Cheyne, justifies its existence on every page. It 
should be acknowledged as a safe principle that, over and above 
the existing or any future Authorized Version which we use in 
public worship, we may accept as useful any number of private 
versions, composed with various intent by persons of varying 
accomplishments, to give a more poetical hue, a closer imitation 
of the Hebrew rhythm, a revised text, a different arrangement 
according to chronology, or some other peculiarity. All these 
have their use, and it will be an evil day for English Biblical 
studies when these independent versions are discouraged on the 
that we have excellent public ones in the Bible and 
yer-Book. We cannot refrain from mentioning another con- 
ideration, which, though ea oe not unnaturally in- 
fluences many in their study of a Biblical The separate 
publication of the Book of Psalms in the * Parchment Li i 
apart from the rest of the Bible, and in an elegant “ get-up” of 
hand-made paper, excellent typography, hment cover, and 
gilt upper edge, obliges the reader to reg 
ancient Hebrew poetry, and to forget for the time the familiar 
connexion in which he has always seen it as simply a chapter in 
that one book, the Bible. This new aspect enables him to a pre- 
ciate its poetical beauties far more deeply, and, far from Sealion: 
does much to render more intelligible its connexion at various 
ints with other books in that library of old Hebrew literature, 
the Bible. But the Book of Psalms is, on external as well as 
internal evidence, an anthology of poems from the whole period of 
Hebrew Biblical literature down to the age of the Maccabees, and 
may therefore justly be allowed to appear in a separate volume. 


"© The Book of Psalms. Translated by the Rev. T. K.C M.A. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1834. (Parchment Library. 


it as a collection of J 


When we t to estimate the value of this new version, we 
must first look to the foundation on which it is erected. That it 
is a direct translation from the Hebrew needs not to be mentioned 
when Mr, Cheyne is the translator. But there are many modes of 
dealing with the text of an ancient work preserved from age to 
age by hand-writing ; and the canons of textual criticism gene- 
rally accepted for one language cannot (at least so far as they rest 
on common sense, and not on some peculiarity in the writing of 
that one) be gage without very special reasons in another. 
received text, then, presents cases of obvious corruption—instances 
where it makes nonsense. We find also tangible proof that the 
existing text is not free from error, in duplicate but ing copies 
of the same (as Ps, xiv. and liii., Ps. xviii., ond 3 Base, xxii.) 
And the existence of such errors was acknowledged by Hebrew 
commentators of an early age, who have appended notes, k’rs, cor- 
recting the text, c'tib, The course to be followed by a modern 
editor or translator is therefore embarrassed by the same difficul- 
ties which make all the difference between an edition of a Greek 
or Latin author according to the tertus vulgaris, or by Bekker, 
Orelli, or Hermann. On this subject Mr. Cheyne observes;— 


Hebrew scholars can be catholic in their literary tastes, and if they lay 
it down as a canon of translation that sense should generally take pre- 


cedence of sound, it is not because they are deaf to the charm of 


rhythmic melody. Nor ought they, at this hour of the day, to be accused 
of temerity in deviating from the received Hebrew text. The younger 
school of Hebrew scholars look upon the textual and exegetical tradition 
much as the Sanskrit school represented by Mr. Max Miiller looks upon 
the exezetical tradition of Sayana, and — as it deprecates the ex- 
cesses of some isolated critics, will not pretend to translate that which 
cannot be translated, simply because the frequent irregularities of Hebrew 
usage make some'current rendering, apart from exegesis, not absolutely in- 
admissible. The present translator is very conscious of his fallibility ; but 
he prefers to offer in such cases a plausible and worthy rendering, based 
upon some natural emendation, to airing his grammatical acumen at the 
expense of propriety and connexion. Rather than do this, indeed, he has 
sometimes left a blank in his version to indicate that the textis perhaps 


corrupt, and certainly to the translator unintelligibl 


This is a bold and straightforward account of a procedure which 
ought to commend itself to all persons who know anything of 
textual criticism. The “ blanks” here mentioned will (very 
naturally) be specially distasteful to those who wish to read or to 
chant their psalm through without interruption ; and others will 
prefer some other version which shrinks not from these doubtful 
and difficult passages, because it gives them more for their 
money. Still, the soundness of Mr, Cheyne’s principle ought in 
the end to be acknowledged. Of course, however, the applica- 
tion of ony be with differences of 
opinion. Some scholars may think that a passage which is 
to Mr. Cheyne “ certainly unintelligible ” can be understood with- 
out straining or violating grammar, and vice versd, Thus Hupfeld, 
who discusses at great length all the conceivable modes of under- 
standing Ps. xvi. 3, in the end decides against them all, and would 
omit it ; but Mr. Cheyne retains it, in a doubtful translation which 
is obscure in signification. 

It is impossible in a review intended for the general reader, and 
therefore debarred from discussing points of Hebrew grammar, to 
do more in criticism than to note a few of the more important 
alterations in sense introduced in the new translation, with an 
occasional expression of opinion as to their merit. Mr. Che 
fails to = as relative clauses many which we should treat 
as such. us in Ps, i. 2 he writes, “ But in the law of Jehovah 
is his delight, And on his law meditates he day and night”; 
which we would connect with the preceding verse, translating, 
“ But whose delight is in the law of Jehovah, And who meditates 
on it e and night.” So in xi. 4, for, “ Jehovah is in his holy 
palace, Jehovah's throne is in heaven ; his eyes behold, his eyelids 
try the children of men,” we would suggest, “ Jehovah, who is in 
his holy palace, Jehovah, whose throne is in heayen—his eyes 
behold,” &c. And similarly in many other passages—the omission 
of the relative — being a very frequent feature of Hebrew 
grammar. In Ps. xvi. 5, “Jehovah is the portion of mine inherit- 
ance and of my cup; Thou wilt be continually my lot,” the violent 
_—_ from third to second person arouses suspicion, and in fact 
is only introduced into the translation (which in this point agrees 
with the A. V.) by the verb és, absent from the original ; more 
natural would be, “ Jehovah (thou), the portion of mine inherit~ 
ance and of my cup, Wilt be continually (?) my lot.” While we 
are finding fault, we cannot omit to express astonishment at Ps. ii. 
12, where Mr. Cheyne retains “Kiss the Son.” The word bar 
here rendered son, is not Hebrew at all in this sense, but 
belongs to the later called Chaldee, If it be here 
used in that sense, we should be compelled to place this psalm, 
which otherwise bears as antique a character as any, among the 
latest writings of the Old Testament. But the context forbids 
it; the subject of the following sentence, “ Lest he be ‘i 
vah, who was spoken of in the i 
no son in the psalm except the king of Israel, called a son 
of Jehovah in v. 7; and not he, but’ Jehovah himself, can 
be meant in the remaining words of v.12. Moreover, we have 
not “ Kiss the son” or “his son,” but indefinitely “ Kiss a son.” 
None of the ancient versions till we come to the Syriac and 
Abenezra have this translation at all. The LXX. have dpatacbe 
mavdeiay, the Vulgate ite disciplinam, and so others. It 
may fairly be promos impossible, and meaningless in the 
context. Hupfeld, who discusses it at length, gives as a possible 
version “Submit sincerely,” addressed.to the rebels against the 
King, but also a emendation of the 

that causes i , bar into bo:—“ Attach yourselves 
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to him (the King).” Perhaps we shall get nothing more satis- 
factory than this. A striking instance of what may be gained by 
conjectural emendation is found in Ps. xlvi. Sense and symmetry 
both prove this poem to consist of three stanzas, vv. I-3, 4-7, 8-11, 
the two latter stanzas having each three verses, and a refrain 
“ Jehovah Sabdoth is with us; our sure retreat is Jacob's God.” 
The first stanza has the three verses, and wants the refrain. The 
area ng of symmetry entitles us at least to try it. It will be 

found to serve the purpose of the same argument as in the second 
stanza, and to be equally necessary here to sense and rhythm; 
** Let the waters thereof roar and foam ; let the mountains quake 
at the insolence therefore:—Jehovah Satdoth is with us; our sure 
retreat is Jacob's God.” We regret that Mr. Cheyne has not 
adopted this emendation. Perhaps the asterisks, indicating an 
omission, in v. 4 of the same psalm, “* * a river, the arms whereof 
make glad The city of God,” are unnecessary, since “ a river, the 
arms whereof” is equivalent to “ the arms of a river.” 

The problem how to deal with names or epithets of God is one 
of the most delicate that the translator has to encounter. He, as 
a scholar, must be averse to simply repeating the phraseology of 
the Authorized Version; and yet, when he regards his function as 
eye of a version which may enter the domestic circle as a 

k of devotion or for chanting, he must be conscious that any 
considerable innovation in the name by which we address our 
Creator byte + not only to the ignorant) an impertinence 
which of i might cause the book to be flung away with 
abhorrence by some sensitive persons. Mr. Cheyne has steered a 

dent middle course. That he would not leave “The Lorp” 

capitals) to represent the Hebrew Jehovah, and to be identical 
in sound with “The Lord” which is the Hebrew Adonai, we 
—— be sure, The fact that Jehovah is as much a proper name 
as Jupiter is of itself sufficient reason for leaving it unaltered ; 
the only question still open was whether its pronunciation was to 
be retained as tek, or altered into the form which the 
Hebraists of the present day, with a great consensus of opinion, 
believe to be the correct one—Jahveb. If Mr. Cheyne were to 
write a history or a dissertation, we feel sure that he, like Ewald, 
Hupfeld, and the modern school generally at least in Germany, 
would write the latter. But he has retained “ Jehovah” in a 
book of devotions, and we think wisely. Similarly he has left the 
term Shaddai untranslated in Ps. Ixviii. 14, and yet has rendered it 
“the Almighty” in xci.1. There is also an unfortunate want of 
consistency in Ps. Ixxxix. 8, Jehovah God of hosts, and Ps, 
Ixxx. 4, 19, Jehovah Sabioth. In the expression Jehovah Adonai, 
Ps. ci. 21, the latter word might surely have been rendered “ the 
Lord,” as it is when standing alone. It is perhaps inevitable 
that the single English word God should cover the two Hebrew 
words, Elohim and Ei. 


It is un to enumerate _— in which we 
find ourselves thoroughly in accord wi . Cheyne, since we 
give a general assent to his version; but a few points may be 
noted, The important and frequent word hasid, derived from a 
root denoting love, is used specially in a religious sense, inter- 
preted, however, by some actively as “loving God,” by others 
passively as “beloved by God.” Mr. Cheyne understands it, 
rightly, we believe, in the former sense, and translates xvi. 10, 
“neither wilt thou suffer thy loving one to see the pit,” and xii. 1, 
“Save, Jehovah, for the man of love is no more.” Ps, Ixxi. 7 is 
in the Authorized Version as “Their eyes stand out with 
fatness ; they have more than heart could wish.” Mr, Cheyne, alter- 
ing a single letter which restores the reading used by the LXX. 
and Vulgate, obtains this :—“ Out of the caul (7.c. the heart) their 
iniquity cometh forth: the imaginations of their heart overflow,” 
which justifies itself by the parallelism of caul and heart in this 
verse, and that of em: and imaginations of this verse with 
pride and violence in the preceding one. An equally happy cor- 
ection is effected in Ps, xci. 1, 2 (by the restoration of an initial 
word and altered punctuation of the first word in v. 2, both 
geantes by Hupfeld), which is rendered :—“ [Happy] he that sits 
in the covert of the most High, that abides under the shadow of 
the nee, Sat says unto Jehovah, My refuge and my 
fortress, we » in whom I trust.” In Ps. civ. 2, “He wraps 
himself in light . . ., he stretches out the heavens” (the third 
person for the second), no alteration of the Hebrew text is made, 
and the new tion agrees with the following verses; in v. 5 
“ He founded the earth upon its bases” is literal, for the faulty 
“ Who laid the foundations of the earth.” In Ps, xi. 7, besides 
the necessary correction of the ungrammatical “ For the righteous 
Lorp loveth righteousness” into “For Jehovah is righteous, he 
loves righteous acts,” Mr. Cheyne alters the second clause, “ His 
countenance doth behold the upright,” into “The upright shall 
behold his countenance.” After these special criticisms, it behoves 
us to show how one of the Psalms sounds in Mr. Cheyne’s 
version :— 

Be not thou incensed at the evildoers, 
neither be thou envious against them that work injustice ; 
For they shall quickly fade.away as the grass, 
and wither even as the green herb. 
Trust thou in Jehovah, and do that which is good, 
inhabit the land, and cherish faithfulness ; 
Then shalt thou have sweet pleasure in Jehovah, 
and he shall grant thee thy heart’s petitions. 
Roll thy career upon Jehovah, 
trust in him, and he shall do nobly, 
And shall bring forth thine innocence as the light, 
and thy just right as the noonday 


Be resigned to Jehovah, and wait on for him ; 
be not incensed at one whose career prospers, 
at the man who brings to pass knaveries. 
Cease from anger, and forsake wrath, 
be not incensed—it would lead only to evildoing ; 
For evildoers shall be cut off, 
but they that await Jehovah—those shall inherit the land. 

It remains to be noticed that Mr. Cheyne goes a step further 
than the Authorized Version in discrediting the titles of the Psalms, 
In Hebrew Bibles they are printed and numbered as if they 
belonged to the Psalm itself. The English Bible retains them, 
but as headinzs only, in smaller type, and not numbered as 
belonging to the Psalm. Mr. Cheyne discards them altogether, 
which is doubtless the best course in a book intended for popular 
use. His introduction is crammed full of learning, and yet written 
in a charming style; the examples of poems of the same general 
character from Assyria and Babylonia being especially interesting. 
The notes at the end are terse and to the point. The only serious 
want in an edition which adopts alterations of the text is an 
apparatus criticus. Without this the scholar can only guess what 
text the translator adopts; where he reads a new sense into the 
old words, and where he alters it conjecturally ; what his reasons 
are for discarding the words which he rejects and indicates by 
asterisks. We su these additions were against the rules of 
the “ Parchment Lloeary.” If so, it was a sufficient reason against 
publishing in that collection a book that required them. 


THE ORR-EWING CASE.—NEW LAW BOOKS.* 


HE “ Orr-Ewing case” illustrates the difficulty of uniting 
separate kingdoms, Mr. Spens, or a 4 we ought to say 
Sheriffl-Substitute Spens, treats of it ina book consisting of two 
parts. The first is a history of the case as far as it has at present 
gone, with copious extracts from the many judgments delivered in 
the English and Scotch courts, and is most convenient and inte- 
resting. The second is a statement of the author’s views about it, 
and has the double merit of being at once intelligible and violently 
one-sided. The reader is confronted at the outset by a somewhat 
complicated array of facts, and when he has mastered these, he 
has to deal with such terrifying Scotticisms as “ commissariot,” 
“ condescendence,” “ furth,” and “ multiplepoinding.” Whether 
to this list we should add “ recated” and “executry,” or whether 
these expressions merely indicate that Scotch printers are not too 
human to err, we will not hazard a conjecture. But the story is 
not really so intricate as it looks, 

The late Mr. John Orr-Ewing died in April 1878, leaving in 
round figures 460,000/. worth of personal property. Of this 
435,000, was situated in Scotland, and the balance of 25,000/. in 
England. He left it substantially all to trustees, in trust for five 
young men who were the sons of one of his brothers. Pendi 
the ultimate distribution of the money, the trustees Giaposed of 
nearly all the English property, and removed the proceeds into 
Scotland, so that when the first, or English, action was begun, 
there was in England no more than 2,700/., and, while that 
action was going on, this amount, too, was transferred to Scotland. 
After an abortive proceeding not material to the merits of the 
present question, the youngest of the five legatees, who was 
then under age, an action in the Chancery Division in 

land, in which the trustees were the defendants, to 
have the estate administered. The trustees defended the 
action, and contended, in the first place, that the Court had 
no jurisdiction over that part of the property which was in 
Scotland; and, in the second place, t if it had, it was 
@ discretionary jurisdiction, which, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, ought not to be exercised. On the first of 
these questions Mr. Justice Manisty, sitting for Mr. Justice 
Chitty, held that he had jurisdiction; and upon the second he 
held that he had discretion in the matter, and that, since the 
property was practically all in Scotland, it would be more con- 
venient that it should be administered there, according to Scotch 
law. He therefore dismissed the action. The plaintitf — 
and the case was heard in the Court of Appeal before the late 
Master of the Rolls and Lord Justices Cotton and Lindley, who 
unanimously reversed the decision of Mr. Justice Manisty, and 
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decreed that the estate should be administered in the Ohancery 
Division. The trustees appealed to the House of Lords, and 
their appeal was dismissed by a Court consisting of the Lord 
Cc or and Lords Blackburn and Watson, both of whom, be 
it observed, are Scotchmen, while the last mentioned is not only a 
Scotchman, but a Scotch lawyer. The ground of these judgments 
was shortly as follows:—The —— of the Court of 
Chancery, and therefore of the Chancery Division, has alwa. 
been jurisdiction not in rem, but in personam. Therefore 
Court has jurisdiction over any one who appears and defends an 
action before it, whatever may be his domicile, and wherever 
the property in respect of which he is sued may be situated, and 
will exercise it whenever it has, by reason of his presence in 
England or otherwise, the means of enforcing its judgments. 
The only question, therefore, to be decided—it not being disputed 
that, from the point of view of the plaintiff, it was for his 
advantage that the estate should be administered in England— 
was whether the plaintiff had an absolute right to such adminis- 
tration, or whether the Court had, and chose to exercise, a dis- 
cretion in the matter. Upon this question the opinion of all six 
Judges in the Court of Appeal on House of Lords was ex: 

by the Lord Chancellor in the following terms :— 

I cannot agree that, under the circumstances of this case, the Court had 
such a discretion. When a suit is brought in foro competente, by a pro 
plaintiff, against defendants properly amenable to the jurisdiction, praying 
for relief to which, by the ordinary course of the lex fori, the plaintiff is 
entitled, it would be error to deny him such relief, for some reason 
sufficient in law. 


Before this judgment was delivered by the House of Lords 
another action had been begun in Scotland. In this action the 
trustees were the defenders, and the pursuers were the four elder 
brothers and co-legatees of the English plaintiff. They claimed 
that the trustees should be forbidden to obey the decree of the 
Chancery Division, or to remove any of the property or title-deeds 
to it “ furth” of Scotland and Scotch jurisdiction ; or, alternatively, 
that they should be removed from their office of trustees, the pro- 
perty sequestrated, and a “ judicial factor ” appointed to administer 
the estate in accordance with Scotch law. This action was tried 
before Lord Fraser, who delivered, shortly after the decision of 
the House of Lords in the English case, an exceedingly bellicose 
judgment in favour of the pursuers. He relied on the surprising 
assertion that it was “ necessary precisely to see how this 
matter is dealt with, as a point of international law, in 
other countries than in England, by the Courts of civilized 
nations. It is perfectly clear that, if the practice of 
the Court of Chancery in England is inconsistent with in- 
ternational law, no Court of a foreign country is bound to 
respect it.” He qualified the admission that certain “ convenient 
arrangements” had been made for enforcing in Scotland and 
England judgments delivered in England and Scotland re- 
spectively by the boast that “the suggestion of” them “came 
from Scottish lawyers.” He relied on the provision of the Act 
of Union “that no causes in Scotland be cognoscible by the 
Courts of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, or any other 
Court in Westminster Hall”; and, finally, hurling defiance at the 
judicature of South Britain, made the order asked for by the 
ursuers. The unhappy trustees, ordered to administer by the 
Ficus of Lords, and not to administer by Lord Fraser, ap 
from the judgment of the latter to the First Division of the Court 
of Session, which exalted tribunal gave judgment at great length 
on the 29th of February of the present year. The Lord President, 
like Lord Fraser, was disposed to gird at the Southron. He 
pointed out that the Scotch substitute for administration suits was 
much more convenient, and that the English practice had no 
precise counterpart north of the Tweed, observing, “I trust I do 
not exceed the true limits of a judicial utterance when I add that 
it is very fortunate for the people of Scotland that it is so.” The 
j ts of the First Division proceeded principally upon the 
article of the Union already quoted, and upon the case of Preston 
v. Melville, in which Lord ttenham held that “ the adminis- 
tration must be in the country in which possession is taken 
and held, under lawful authority, of the property of the deceased.” 
It is to be observed, however, that in t case the property 
the administration of which was in dispute was situated in 
England, and the point actually decided was not that Scotch 
property must be administered in Scotland, but that English 
roperty must be administered in England. The Judges in the 
First Division did not dispute that the decision of the House 
of Lords in the English action might be correct according 
to English law; but they held that, whatever the English law 
might be, the Scotch law was that this particular property 
must be administered in Scotland, and they expressed the —_— 
that if their judgment was appealed from to the House of Lords, 
the House of Lords, sitting to decide a question of Scotch law, 
would have to affirm their decision, and would thus be in the 
anomalous position of having Oe ep two contrary judgments 
about the administration of the same property. therefore 
ordered that the property should be ——— e@ trustees 
removed from their office, and a judicial factor appointed to 
administer the estate. Thus far Mr. Spens, Since the publication 
of his book the po in Chitty, 
and he, recognizing the probability e urt being right 
in its interpretation of Scotch law, and the possibility of their 
judgment being affirmed by the House of Lords acting as the 
Supreme Oourt of Appeal for Scotland, has ordered a stay of 
proceedings in i defenders in the 


See ae shall have had their appeal to the House of Lords 

Mr. Spens, being strongly of the same opinion as the Judges of 
the First Division, loudly qaotie that it ia the English law which 
requires reform, and that the pretensions of the Chancery Division 
are oppressive to Scotchmen, and contrary to the spirit of the Act 
of Union. He likewise affirms, we imagine with more ardour 
than accuracy, that the practice of serving English writs in Scot- 
land, which he declares to be due to the unconstitutional use by 
English Judges of the powers of making rules given to them by 
the Judicature Acts, is productive of the most grievous wrongs, 
and he expresses a hope that all these matters may be speedily 
set right by legislation emphasizing the distinction between the 
different systems of the two countries. More might be said as to 
the inconvenient and retrograde character of such measures than 
we have space to enlarge upon at present; but anyhow to us “it 
wry A yey as the Scotch judges have an odd trick of saying, 
that Mr. Spens is quite right in his remark that “the next stage 
of this extraordinary case will be with unusual interest 
by Englishmen as well as Scotchmen.” 

Mr. Richard Lowndes has published a most in and 
valuable account of Insurable Interest and Valuations. It was 
conceived, as the author tells us with a naiveté of style remarkable 
in a man who is admittedly one of the highest authorities in the 
kingdom on the subject, with the view of affording instruction 
and practical suggestions to the members of the House of Commons 
who will have to deal with Mr. Chamberlain's Merchant Shippi 
Bill. Mr. Lowndes is very keenly alive to the moral and soci 
dangers of over-insurance, and is, on the whole, much more favour- 
able to Mr. Chamberlain's project than Parliament has hitherto 
shown itself likely to be. fie expresses his general view of the 

uestion with admirable clearness and moderation in his Intro- 

uction and Conclusion, the intermediate chapters tracing the 
history of insurance law from ita invention in the middle ages, 
through its introduction into England, down to the present time. 
For so small a volume the book is wonderfully complete, and we 
can heartily commend it to all who desire a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the rudiments of a most important controversy. 

The existence of a third edition of a law book only seven years 
old is, of course, its own excuse; but it appears to us that if the 
authors of Messrs. Harris & Agabeg's Principles of the Criminal 
Law were required to find any other, they might have some diffi- 
culty in doing so. The arrangement adopted is nearly the same 
as that of Mr. Justice Stephen's Digest of the Criminal Law. It 
is about twice as long as that well-known work, the paragraphs 
being written with popular looseness of expression, instead of with 
scientific accuracy, oot the examples being left out. It is said to 
be intended for “ students, especially those preparing for the final 
examination of the Incorporated Law Society,” and we daresay it 
answers the purpose very well. 

Mr. T, Cyprian Williams traverses a well-trodden field in 
presenting to the reader the text of all the Acts ——e con- 
veyancing, from the Vendor and Purchaser Act, 1874, to the Married 

omen’s Property Act, 1882, together with much comment, 
the Rules of Court under the Acts in question, and a reasonable 
number of forms and precedents. The book is rather big, and 
the language in places rather tine, as the following example, taken 
at random, will show :—“ From what has been said, it will be 
seen that the exact meaning of the above section is not likely to be 


elucidated without judicial struggling. And when reason shall be 
in travail of the construction of this enactment, who shall say 
what meaning will be born ?” 


From an exceptionally formidable title- we gather > 
cipally that Mr 0. Md Samson obtained’ the Stephen eelis 
Gold Medal in 1874, and wrote the ninth or tenth book on the 
new Bankruptcy Act that has come under our notice ten later. 
In the latter task he has been materially assisted Messrs. 
H. P. Jones and Arthur Newman, solicitors, of Manchester, and 
the triumvirate, what with Rules, and alist of the County Courts, 
and the text of the Debtors’ Act, 1869, have produced a very 
voluminous edition of the Act indeed. This is all the more praise- 
worthy because they have omitted the usual historical introduc- 
tion. The notes are full, and the words of decided cases are 
quoted with commendable frequency. 

We are glad to notice that Mr. Cripps’s useful and well-written 
book on the Law of Compensation—an inconspicuous but important 
branch of our judicature—has reached a second edition. 

Mr. Alfred Emden has published another of his convenient 
little books of the eas kind. This time his subject is the legal 
position of shareholders, and he treats it as clearly and judiciousl 
as his previous works would lead us to expect. It is very 

inted, which is an important matter in a book of this kind. It 

oes not appear to be designed as a treatise for professional use, as 
authorities are never quoted, but as a handbook for laymen 
(granting that such a thing i legitimate at all) it will probably 
be found extremely serviceable. 

Of a similar kind is Mr. Beal's Practical Guide to Administra- 
tion Orders under Section 122 of the Bankruptcy Act, 1883. It 
consists wholly of the collation from other sources of a few rules 
and forms with the section in question, and probably enjoys the 
distinction of being the smallest law book extant. 
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HISTORY OF THE INDEX EXPURGATORIUS.* 


ve been said by no less learned and distinguished a Roman 
Catholic scholar than Lord Acton, in the article with which 
he closed the Home and Foreign Review, after it had been 
indirectly censured in a Brief of Pius IX., that “one of the great 
instrumenta for preventing historical scrutiny has long been the 
Index of prohibited books, which was accordingly directed, not 
against falsehood only, but particularly against certain depart- 
ments of truth.” He adds that it had been used “to keep the 
knowledge of ecclesiastical history from the faithful, and to give 
currency to a fabulous and fictitious picture of the progress and 
action of the Church”; but that this scheme ail only have 
succeeded, even ially and for a time, in an age when every 
virtually had its own prohibitive Index to brand incon- 
venient truths, and none cared for knowledge which could not be 
made available for argument, The same causes which explain the 
existence and partial success of the Index will help to explain the 
curious circumstance that, up to our own day, no tolerably 
adequate and impartial history of it has appeared. There was 
indeed one published at Rome in the last century by the Jesuit 
ia, which however is not a history but an apology. Anda 
work appeared about fifty years ago by an English clergyman, the 
Rey. J. Mendham, which is correct in the main as far as it goes, 
but is too superficial, and too much filled out with the con- 
ventional No Popery padding of his day, to be a satisfactory or con- 
venient authority. As a rule Roman Catholic writers have been 
shy of entering on the discussion of a confessedly ticklish subject, 
and Protestants have been too contemptuous or too ill-informed 
‘about the details to discuss it to much purpose. A very great 
obligation therefore has been conferred on the literary world 
in general, and especially on students of ecclesiastical history and 
“divines, by the publication of the exhaustive and lucid work on 
the subject, the first volume of which is now before us. Dr. 
Reusch, one of the most learned, temperate, and widely respected 
of the German Catholic professors who joined the Old Catholic 
movement after the Vatican Council, is already well known to 
‘scholars by some able works in defence of Revelation. He is a 
man singularly free from any infection of the odium theologicum, and 
if he has felt bound in conscience to renounce his allegiance to Rome, 
he has neither taken up his parable against her, nor has he in 
other respects renounced his allegiance to what he in common 
with Rome regards as the Catholic faith. He is thus exception- 
ally fitted, as well by his studies as his antecedents, to deal with 
the history of the Index, without prejudice or passion, and he has 
shed upon it the “dry light” of an ample knowledge based on 
minute and laborious research. To attempt anything like a com- 
plete examination of the volume already issued, which com- 
prises more than 600 closely-printed pages, would obviously be 
within our present limits impossible, but we may give our readers 
some idea of the salient points and main drift of the inquiry, 
which may lead such of them as are so minded to make further 
uaintance with it for themselves, It seems strange that so 
little information should have been supplied on this subject by 
writers who, one might have supposed, would find it lie directly 
in their way. Thus Hallam says very little about it, though he 
observes that “Rome struck a fatal blow, and perhaps more 
deadly than she intended, at literature inthe Index Expurgatorius 
of prohibited books.” And Ranke barely notices it in his Jis- 
tory of the Popes, though he handles separately the reigns of each 
of the four pontiffs who, as will presently appear, had the chief 
hand in its establishment and ae 
In a brief introduction Dr. Reusch gives us a comprehensive 
snaps of the subject matter of this volume. There have been 
ur principal editions of the Roman Index, the first of which 
‘was issued under Paul IV. in 1559; the second, often called the 
‘“‘ Tridentine Index,” because prepared by a Commission appointed 
at the Council of Trent, was published under Pius V. in 1564; 
the third was prepared and printed in 1590, under direction of 
Sixtus V., but never formally published, owing to his death in 
that year, and its suppression by his successors ; the fourth, based 
- largely on that of Sixtus, was published in 1596 by Clement VIII. 
Of this last there have been some forty editions since, with occa- 
sional ones, the principal of which are those of Alexander VII. 
in 1664, and Benedict XIV. in 1758. But in the few years pre- 
ceding the issue of the first Roman Index by Paul IV. several 
local “ catalogues” of prohibited books had been put forth, as e.g. 
by the Sorbonne, by the University of Louvain, at Venice, at 
Milan, and in England under Henry VIII. It may be observed 
that by the second rule of the Roman Index writings by 
heretical << Protestant) authors on religious subjects are ipso 
‘acto forbidden ; but many Protestant works not professedly on re- 
ious subjects and many works by Roman Catholic authors have 
from time to time been placed on the Index. It is Dr. Reusch’s 
object to ascertain the principle on which these prohibitions are 
based, and the result they have produced; and he notes gener- 
ally that during the sixteenth century the main object of the Index 
‘was to combat the Protestant Reformation, and in the subsequent 
period, which may be illustrated by the edition of Benedict XIV., 
to — heterodox or suspected teaching within the pale of the 
Church. The earlicr editions include most of the books censured, 
ing the middle ages, before the invention of printing, and the 
establishment of any regular Index, which followed upon it. For 


* Der Index der verbotenen Biicher. Ein Beitrag zur Kirchlichen und 
Literatu ichte. Von Dr. F. Heinrich Reusch, Professor an der Univer- 
sitét zu Erster Band. Bonn. 


it must be remembered that this method of suppressing views 
held to be dangerous is not only not of P but —as Dr. 
Reusch might have added—not even of Christian origin. 
Diocletian made it a = object to burn the Christian Seri 
tures, and Julian sought to attain the same end by withhol 
ing from Christians the means of instruction which might 
enable them to propagate their belief. ‘The early Councils of the 
Church books, after which the Emperor 
destroyed them. Pope Leo I. himself burnt heretical books, but 
it is curious that the first instance of a General Council ordering 
books to be burnt is that of the Third Council of Constantinople 
in 681, which ordered the Monothelite Letters of Pope Honorius 
to be burnt. There were various heterodox writings condemned by 
medigval Synods and popes, but it is noteworthy that, up to the 
end of the twelfth century, no restriction was placed on reading 
vernacular translations of the Bible. In the thirteenth century 
some French local Synods made regulations on the subject, and 
in England two centuries later Wycliff's version was forbidden ; 
in Spain from the thirteenth century all translations were for- 
bidden, not by ecclesiastical but royal authority. We may so far 
anticipate as to add here that in 1530a proclamation of Henry VIII. 
forbade the reading of the Bible in English without special 
license, but in 1536 a copy of Coverdale’s translation was ordered 
by Cromwell, the Vicar-General, to be placed in every church. 
In France translations of the New Testament and the Psalter ap- 
peared under episcopal sanction early in the sixteenth century, 
and a century later Veron and Billuart declared that everybody 
was at liberty to read the Bible throughout France, Germany, 
and Holland, and that many bishops recommended it. Mean- 
while the Talmud and other Jewish writings were forbidden in 
the later middle ages, and in the sixteenth century Hocstrat, a 
Cologne inquisitor, backed by the Mendicant Order and the Uni- 
versity of Paris, wished to destroy all Jewish literature except 
the Old Testament, which led to a vehement protest from 
Reuchlin, and stirred up a brisk controversy in Germany. 

And now, passing over for want of space many previous 
local ordinauces—academical, episcopal, royal, and parliamentary— 
on the sale and reading of heterodox books, we may note the 
organization, by a Bull of Paul III., in 1542, of the Roman 
Inquisition, as a tribunal independent of the bishops for the 
suppression of heresy and heretical literature, which was vigorously 
enforced by himself and his successors. But the first Italian 
list of prohibited books which can be called an Index was 
issued in 1545 by the Senate of Lucca, under the influence 
of the Roman Inquisition. It was not till fifteen years later 
that Paul IV. published in 1559, during the second suspension 
of the sittings of the Council of Trent, the first Papal Index, 
in a Bull which opens with the startling announcement that 
“many of the ee clergy, who thought they could combat the 
Lutheran and other heretics of the day by studying their works, 
have so devoted themselves to this study as to have fallen them- 
selves into the errors of the heretics.” And accordingly all 
previous permissions to read their works were cancelled, except in 
the case of the Inquisitors General and Cardinals expressly autho- 
rized by the Pope. The {ndex itself is alphabetical and adopts a 
threefold classification, followed in all later editions, of works 
avowedly heretical, which are absolutely and ipso facto forbidden; 
works shown by experience to be dangerous, whether for their 
heterodoxy, or on other grounds, as, e.g. books on astrology and 
the like; and lastly anonymous works, mostly by heretics, con- 
taining mischievous doctrines. This Index, as being the first of 
the kind which had appeared, naturally attracted very general 
notice throughout Europe, and in many quarters, on account 
of its contents,:excited great surprise. It was remarked, as 
Spondanus says, that unlike previous edicts on the subject, it 

rohibited works not dealing with religious questions at all, works 
Catholic writers, and works condemned simply because the 
printers were suspected. The books ordered to be given up to 
the inquisitors were generally burnt, though this is not expressly 
enjoined, but even in Rome it was- found impossible to carry out 
the decree in all its strictness. The second Papal Index, issued 
by Pius IV. in 1564, is in fact a republication, with some omis- 
sions and additions, of the first, and is only called the Tridentine 
Index because—like the Tridentine Catechism—it was drawn u 
by a Commission appointed for that purpose at the Council, 
though not issued till after its dissolution. The chief novelty is 
the condition, appended for the first time to the censure of several 
books, of “ donee corrigatur,” or some equivalent formula. Ten 
rules however are laid down, generally modifications of previous 
enactments of Paul IV., which still remain in force, w the 
Index is received. Of these the most important are, that all 
original works of heresiurchs are absolutely forbidden; that read- 
ing of the Bible in the vernacular is forbidden without express 
license, which may be obtained from bishops, inquisitors, or con- 
fessors, and the same rule applies to all vernacular works or 
controversies of the ,day between Catholics and Protestants ; 
that all obscene works are absolutely forbidden, an exception 
being made in favour of the Pagan classics on account of 
their elegance of style, but they are never to be used (te. 
these portions of them, such as Martial’s Epigrams, &c.) in the 
education of youth ;. that all works on astrology, necromancy, and 
the like are forbidden. It may be added that since the time of 
Paul IV. Machiavelli’s works have been on the Index, and cannot 
be read without a special license, and that the only book indexed 
by Paul IV, with the qualification, afterwards so common, of 
“ donec corrigatur” is Boccaccio’s Decamerone, It was expurgated 
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by a Commission at Rome of the held offensive to re- 
ligion, but not of its obscenities. It is further worth noting that 
the Consilium de Emendanda Ecclesia, published by a Commission 
of Cardinals under Paul IV., and including Contarini, Pole, and 
Sadolet among its members, was on the Index till 1758, when the 
qualification was added, “‘cum notis vel prefationibus hereticorum,” 
but as there is no edition without those appendages, the prohi- 
bition remains in force, We may further observe—what bears 
out Lord Acton’s remark, quoted just now—that since the end of 
the sixteenth century the number of Roman Catholic works on the 
Index has been largely multiplied. In 1571 Pius V. established a 
special Congregation of the Index, consisting of four Cardinals 
and nine Consultors, and this arrangement was confirmed by 
Gregory XIII., Sixtus V., and Clement VIII. We must pass 
over our author's detailed and very interesting report of the 
strange and disgraceful episode of the persecution of Archbishop 
Carranza, primate of Spain, for heresy, which however is well 
worthy of careful study for more reasons than one. It shows 
py how little the most saintly life, an unimpeachable zeal for 
atholic orthodoxy, and the distinct recognition of it by Popes 
and by the Council of Trent, could guarantee the victim of base 
religious animosities against cruel and lifelong ill treatment. 

In 1588 Sixtus V. charged the Congregation of the Index with 
the preparation of a new edition, which was printed in 1590, but 
—like his edition of the Vulgate—only just before his death, and 
‘was withdrawn, like the Vulgate, in a Brief of Clement VIII. so 
worded as to conceal the fact that they had actually been com- 
= and ready for publication. The truth is that Sixtus had in 

th cases gone beyond the recommendations of the Commissions, 
and had énter alia placed Bellarmine’s works on the Index, partly 
from his dislike to the Jesuits, but chiefly from his very exalted 
notion of the temporal prerogatives of his See, which Bellarmine 
did not sufficiently uphold. But in substance the Index of Sixtus 
formed the basis of that of Clement VIII., as it had itself been 
based on the Index of PaulIV. Sixtus had substituted for the ten 
Tridentine rules 22 new ones of his own, and many of these were 
adopted by Clement VIII., who restored the original ten, in 
the shape of appended Observationes. He included in his “ first 
class” twice as many names as Pius IV., and among them were 
many of quite insignificant writers, and some of zealous Catholics. 
The fourth and last chief edition of the Index, issued by 
Clement VIII. in 1596, was prepared under the auspices of 
Bellarmine, as “ Consultor of the Congregation,” and—it is need- 
less to add—does not include his own works. Its most dis- 
tinctive feature is a new instruction to bishops and inquisitors on 
the treatment of forbidden books. This is the last Papal Index 
noticed in the present volume. But Dr. Reusch calls attention 
before concluding to “ the Protestant censorship of the sixteenth 
century,” which chiefly differs from the Roman Index in this 
respect, that from the want of any uniform organization it could 
not formally denounce the possession or perusal of forbidden books 
as a mortal sin, or visit it with excommunication. He refers to 
the censorship exercised—through the instrumentality of Uni- 
versities, Theological Faculties, Consistories, or Censors specially 
appointed—by the civil power in Germany, Switzerland, and 

olland. He might have added that in England Convocation 
censured heretical publications and the Star Chamber suppressed 
them, while under Elizabeth no printing-presses were allowed except 
in London, Oxford, and Cambridge, and no “ Popish books ’ could be 
imported from the Continent without the permission of the Council. 
In conclusion, while fully admitting the potent influence of the Index 
in restraining the dissemination of heterodox or otherwise objection- 
able works, Dr. Reusch pointsout some important deductions which 
have tobe made fromany benefit, orsupposed benefit, thenceaccruing 
to the Church. In the first place, the authority of these restrictions 
was from the first virtually circumscribed within the limits of those 
countries under the control of the Inquisition, and was elsewhere 
very generally ignored. And in the next place, where its influence 
did extend, we must remember, judging “ from a strictly Catholic 
standpoint,” the very serious attendant drawbacks, of which the 
author enumerates these six. Both the popular reading of the 
Bible, and the scientific study of Scripture and the Fathers by 
scholars, was greatly impeded. So also was scientific culture of 
all kinds, and the study of foreign literature. Pallavicino again 
allows that the fear of censorship acted as a serious check on 
Catholic authorship altogether. And lastly the prohibition of 

rfectly orthodox works, which did not harmonize with the views 
just then at Rome, tended of course—as was designed— 
to manipulate the Roman view of things into the sententia com- 
munis ; “a result which those alone will consider beneficial, whose 
ideal is the identification of unity of faith with regimental uni- 
formity of theological opinion, and who wish to transform the Catholic 
into the Roman Church.” That the gravest evils have actually fol- 
lowed from all these causes—notably, we should be dis to say, 
from the second, the fifth, and the sixth—is matter not of opinion but 
of history, abundantly capable of verification. We shall Took with 
greet interest for the appearance of Dr. Reusch’s second volume. 

eanwhile we may observe that he has adopted a judicious division 
of the letterpress into large and small print ; those who wish only 
to obtain a general view of the subject may, as a rule—there are 
tions to ir to the portions 

i in r type; for students, who wish to gain a thorough 
Sestery of it, the paragraphs in small print, which usually contain 
@ detailed notice of all the principal works indexed, and the 
grounds of censuring them, will be invaluable. The amount of 


and conscientious labour represented by such a compilation 


must be simply enormous. The author is emphatically—to use a 
phrase of Cardinal Newman’s—* a man of facts, as a German 
should be.” In his preface, while recording other obligations, he 
makes special acknowledgment of the assistance, as well by oral 
suggestion as in many other ways, received from his “ highly 
revered teacher, Dillinger,” and above all for having had placed at 
his disposal the Collectanea which Déllinger had himself prepared 
for a history of the Index. 


ARTISTS’ HOMES.* 


D hg must constantly happen to an architect to have to present to 
the world as his own conception buildings which are in realit 
the result of compromise with the taste of obstinate clients. 
particular interest therefore attaches itself to designs made by 
them either for their own habitations or for those of brother 
artists, with whom it may be presumed that they agree. In the 
charmingly got-up book before us we have a series of such houses 
by several of the most prominent living architects, as well as 
specimens of the work of the late Mr. Burges and the late 
Mr. Street. The book has been a d with a view to giving 
pretty pictures of pretty buildings, but also to be of some practic 
value. Plans and sections form part of many of the plates, and in 
some cases the details of the more interesting portions are added. 
As might be expected, the work represents houses of many styles, 
a large number of which are grouped along the road recently made 
celebrated by the residence init of the late King Cetewayo. Here we 
have Mr. Burges’s magnificent attempt to combine the thirteenth 
century and the nineteenth century, as well as some very interesting 
varieties of the Dutch Renaissance. The fagade of Mr. Marcus 
Stone's house, designed by Mr. Norman Shaw, carries us back a little 
earlier in spirit. The three projecting bays under the three gables, 
with the heavy cornice running along round the top, a 
pleasing flavour of the true Jacobean style. Inside the renning 
is perhaps too ingenious. Mr. Colin Hunter’s house, by Mr. J. J. 
Stevenson, is most satisfactory, giving a picturesque front which 
is at the same time both quiet and natural. Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s house, the work of Mr. Aitchison, is heavy outside, and 
the brick is of a bad colour; internally, however, it is yo yee 
redeemed by the cleverly-arranged corridor and Arab Hall, sur- 
rounded with Persian tiles of rich colours. The house which Mr. 
Webb has built for Mr, Prinsep is a good example of how much 
may be done, even with the simplest materials, by the clever 
arrangement of masses, The two examples of Mr. Champneys’s 
work, his own house and that of Mr. Holiday, deserve careful 
study. He has the art of giving pleasing effects by symmetrical 

uping, and his use of the Queen Anne style has a very delight- 
fal Eng ish flavour about it. The set of drawings, however, 
which will perhaps attract most attention is that of the late Mr. 
Street’s house, one of them being the facsimile of a pencil sketch 
of his own. These drawings speak for themselves, and fully bear 
out the great architect’s reputation. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


FATALITY seems to attend the autobi hies of cele- 
brated personages, George Sand and Daniel Stern break 
off just as the reader begins to really wish them to go on, 
But no autobiographer has been so unlucky as Heine(1), who, 
beginning to write his reminiscences at an when few men 
have anything to record, keeping autobiography before him as 
one main purpose of his life, and actually achieving four bulky 
volumes, ends, if his present editor may be trusted, by bequeath- 
ing to posterity the pretty but insignificant ent now first 
published, and a single section of his supp work, treating 
mainly of the life of an adversary. The brilliant, if bitterly 
unjust, disquisition on Borne was, we now learn, an excerpt from 
Heine’s memoirs; and from this the world can form some idea 
what it has lost in them. We assume that Herr Engel, the 
editor of the fragment now published, is justitied in accepting the 
itive assertion of M. Zulia, through whose instrumentality it at 
length sees the light, that it was written to replace a much more 
important autobiography destroyed by the writer. Against this is to 
be set the equally positive assertion of Gustav Heine, surviving 
brother of the poet, that he is himself in sion of the memoirs 
in question. We must concur with Herr Engel in considering this 
allegation as of very little weight against the unquestionable fact 
that Gustav Heine has neither published these documents nor 
shown them to anybody, and one to be charitably explained by a 
confusion in his mind between memoirs and correspondence. If he 
really has the papers, or fs of their existence, Herr Engel’s 
strictures can hardly fail to evoke them. It is, indeed, true 
that the whole Heine family seem to have been 
by a mania for suppressing their illustrious relative, Cail 
eine, the cousin, like Sir ‘timothy Shelley, only allowed the 
widow a pension on condition that she #b:....ed from biography, 
Maximilian Heine, another brother, gos ‘old for an hour of 
* Artists’ Homes: a Portfolio of Drawings, including the Houses 
B, Adams, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. London: B. T. Batsford, 


1) Heinrich Heine’s Memoiren und ne Gedichte, Prosa und 
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the memoirs now printed, and treated them as Jehoiakin treated 
the roll of Baruch. Hence a hiatus valde deflendus near the 
beginning. The motive seems to have been concealment of 
the fact that Heine's ancestors were Jews with no pretence to 
rank or station ; and it is —— just possible that Gustav Heine 
may have preferred the keeping up of a fiction which never de- 
ceived anybody to the substantial advantages which he would have 
derived from the publication of his brother's autobiography. The 
supplementary fragment now published was written in 1854. It 
treats entirely of the writer’s early life, ceasing with his first 
flirtations with the pretty Josepha, the executioner’s daughter, 
who evidently inspired not a few pee in his works. A basis 
of reality unquestionably forms the groundwork of this highly 
poetical idyl, as also of the other more romantic episodes of the 
memoir, such as the boy’s investigations in the old family lumber- 
room and the note-book of his adventurous great-uncle, who ap- 
to have exercised a great and abiding influence on the 
youth’s imagination. “‘Many sympathies and antipathies,” he says, 
“many actions even, little in accordance with my customary way 
of thinking, I explain by referring them to that dreamy time when 
I was my own great-uncle.” There is probably, nevertheless, quite 
as much Dichtung as Wahrheit in these reminiscences. To judge 
some fragments of the destroyed memoirs accidentally preserved 
and published here, they agreed substantially with the latter, but 
are considerably condensed, which may be no disadvantage. The 
volume is eked out by several other waifs and strays, of no particular 
value, except the letters from the poet's sick-bed to his friends 
Mme. Jaubert and Camilla Selden. The latter, the German 
original being at present unattainable, are retranslated from a 
French version. Jirief as they are, often mere billets of half a 
dozen lines, they produce all the effect of much more elaborate 
letters, so charged are they with intense contrasts of feeling, vividly 
exhibited in a restrictedspace. They may be compared with Keats's 
letters to Fanny Brawne, but the general impression, if not less 
pitiable, is much less tragical. 

The late Bishop Gobat (2), “S. Ang]. Hierosol.,” is remembered 
principally as a somewhat anomalous member of the episcopacy, 
condemned, whether by the fault of circumstances or his own, to 
enact a not particularly dignified figure. His biography, which is 
partly an autobiography, seasonably reminds us that he was a 
man of two lives, and that the activity of his earlier life contrasts 
favourably with the enforced sterility of his latter days. Unlike 
many others, he gains by being his own historian, for his account 
of himself proves at least that he was a man of character. The 
character indeed was not of an extraordinary type, being that of 
the pious, devoted, intensely narrow and but slightly cultivated 
missionary who was so common a personage fifty years ago, but 
whom the culture now required even of missionaries is ually 
exterminating. In the middle ages he might have been a saint, 
for he not only approved himself a zealous missionary, but en- 
countered supernatural enemies like another St. Dunstan, though 
with weapons less material. Three evil spirits, “ whose substance 
‘was, as it were,a spider's web,” endeavoured to hinder his con- 
version ; and in Paris he had a s altercation with the Prince 
of Darkness himself, who seems to have taken an unhandsome 
advantage of Gobat’s Christian feeling towards him. These 
hallucinations ~~ % wore off before his entry upon active 
mission work in 1826. The most distinguished part of Eis life was 
his Abyssinian mission, from 1829 to 1832, and his second 
visit to the country, from 1835 to 1837. The p of the latter 
was frustrated by a lingering illness, which at length compelled 
him to return to Europe. It is impossible to read without 
a of his hardships and sufferings, and if the immediate 

ts of the mission were not very considerable, it added to our 
know) of the country, and gave a stimulus to the education 
of Abyssinian and Galla youth. Bishop Gobat’s account of him- 
self is always entertaining; the latter of his life, unfor- 
tunately, has fallen into the hands of a biographer whose powers 
are unequal to the certainly difficult task of enlivening the dull 
annals of the Jerusalem Bishopric during his episcopate, The 
monotonous tale is chequered only by divers scandals for which 
we should be sorry to hold the Bishop responsible, and which 
are best consigned to oblivion. 

The recent considerable accessions to the documentary archives 
of the Peasants’ War in South-West Germany have induced Dr. 
Hartfelder (3) to write its history as respects Alsace and the 
adjoining districts, Swabia having been undertaken by another 
historian. It is a confused story at the best, a general mélée 
with few actions or personages of exceptional interest, and more 
important as a symptom of the diseases of the European body 
politic of the time than for any effect produced in the way of 
amendment. There was abundance of -shedding, but the 

tient was not relieved. Dr. Hartfelder treats it lucidly and 

igently, and has made the action as easy to follow as the 
lack of dramatic unity will allow. 

The conquest of Hanover has opened the archives of the House 
of Guelph to Prussia, which seems to have found not a few docu- 
ments interesting in connexion with her own history. A specimen 
is afforded by a little publication of Dr, Ernst Borkowsky (4), 


2) Samuel Gobat: evangelischer Bischof in Jerusalem, Sein Leben und 
we meist nach seinen eigenen Aufzeichnungen. Basel: Spittler. 


London: Nutt. 
Pay Zur Geschichte des in Siidwestdeutschland. Von Dr. 
Hartfelder. Stuttgart: Cotta. : Nutt. 


(4) ©. Jahre is Von Dr, E. 


which establishes that our George II., in his capacity as Elector of 
Hanover, was anything but amiably disposed towards Frederick 
the Great at the time of his aggression upon the Empress Queen, 
that he tried to stir up Russia against Prussia, and would willingly 
have partitioned a portion of Frederick's kingdom between Hanover 
and Saxony. The alliance between France and Prussia had pro- 
bably much to do with George's sentiments, which underwent a 
remarkable alteration in the Seven Years’ War. 

Under the title of “The Red International,” Dr. Zacher (5) 
gives an account of the Socialistic agitation now pervading certain 
strata of society in Europe and America, in so far as it is connected 
with endeavours to alter existing social arrangements by physical 
force. The origin of these ideas, both theoretical and practical, is 
traced to Karl Narx's work on Capital, where not only is private 
property attacked, but the necessity of force to effect the desired 
remodelling of society is recognized. le expected to prevail 
by moral suasion, but, according to Dr. Zacher, almost all Socialists 
at the present day anticipate a physical conflict ; although there is 
still a wide distinction to be drawn between men like Bebel, to whom 
the necessity is unwelcome, and anarchic incendiaries like Most. 
The chief defect of Dr. Zacher’s book is that it is almost entirely 
restricted to the Socialistic ferment among the artisans, and takes 
hardly any notice of the schemes for the confiscation of landed 
property which in England at all events constitute a more imme- 
diate danger. It seems certain that the proletariat of the towns 
alone would be unable to destroy the social fabric in any country ; 
but an alliance with the agricultural labourers would render them 
very formidab!e. Dr. Zacher is not very liberal of advice, though 
he seems to admire both Prince Bismarck’s Socialistic and anti- 
Socialistic legislation. Probably no better suggestion could be given 
than to copy the legislation of England as respects operatives, 
and to follow the example of France in giving as many citizens as 
possible a motive to protect private property in land and invest- 
ments in the public funds by making them participators in both. 

Dr. Menger (6) complains that the historical school of political 
economists is getting the upper hand in Germany to an extent 
which menaces the pursuit of the study as an exact science. The 
historians, who, according to him, ought to be simply the purveyors 
of material, insist, it seems, on being themselves the builders. It can 
hardly be otherwise while political economy isso largely dependent 
for its conclusions upon statistics, and every statistician is a bit of 
an economist. Towards the conclusion Dr. Menger’s protest dege- 
nerates into a nal altercation with his critic Schmoller, who 
has called him a disciple of the Manchester school, which seems 
to be a term of opprobrium on the Continent. 

Dr. John (7) is both an historian and a statistician, but 
manifests no disposition to encroach on the province of political 
economy. The accumulation and registration of facts by Govern- 
mental authority is an old trait of human society, older than the 
decree of Cesar Augustus that all the world should be taxed. 
Doomsday Book is a conspicuous instance. But the idea of making 
these returns the basis of statistical science is modern. It seems 
to be due, above all men, to the Englishman Graunt, about the 
time of the Restoration, who first discerned the use that might be 
made of the bills of mortality. Conring, his contemporary, de- 
veloped some fruitful ideas. Sir William Petty, a great genius, 
showed to what account statistical observations could be turned. 
A Dane, Ancheren, first reduced statistics to a tabular form in 
1741. Kerssebooms, a Dutch financier, pointed out about the 
same time the constancy of law in statisticai returns, if only the 
accumulation of facts were sufficiently extensive. Siissmilch, a 
German pastor, thirty years later elaborated this thought, and 
made it the corner-stone of his theology. The doctrines of Malthus 
were admirably adapted to encourage the study of statistics; and 
so the way was cleared for Quetelet, the real founder of the 
science, whose epoch-making work was | are pn in 1835, @ year 
distinguished by great events in the intellectual order. 

The author of Antinous and Clytia makes a third attempt with 
an historical novel, this time dealing with the conflict of Goth and 
Roman, Pagan and Christian, in Germany in the latter half of the 
third century. If Jetta (8) is less interesting than its predecessors, 
the cause is not any failure of power, but the difficulty of 
reanimating a barbarous and obscure — Compared with the 
pictures in Hypatia, “George Taylor's” seemed tame, and if 
Kingsley’s Goths seemed overdone, his are deficient in barbaric 
thew and sinew. They have too clearly passed through the brain 
of a highly cultivated scholar of the nineteenth century. At the 
same time Jetta is a work of great merit and ve displays 
the author's approved power of narrative and description ; it is 
full of incident, and the style is admirable. The writer is, how- 
ever, most successful with the perso’ least intimately connected 
with the story, such as the Emperor Valentinian; his own peculiar 
creations seem somewhat unreal, and even the tragic catastrophe 
of the sorceress priestess herself, who is devoured by wolves in a 
forest, leaves us comparatively unaffected. 

“ Higher Harmony” (9), by E. Juncker, is a highly sentimental 


(5) Die Rothe Internationale. Von Dr. Zacher. Berlin: Hertz. 
London: Triibner & Co. 

(6) Die Irrthiimer des Historismus in der Deutschen Nati: 
Von Dr. C. Menger. Wien: Hilder. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(7) Geschichte der Statistik. Von Dr. V.Jobn. Th. 1. Stuttgart ; 
Encke. London: Kolckmann. 

(8) Jetta: historischer Roman aus der Zeit der 
George Taylor. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Kolckmann. 

(9) Héhere Harmonie. Erzihlung. Von E. Juncker. Berlin: Jancke. 
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story, in a style which would be almost intolerable in any lan- 
guage except German, but in that language passes muster by & 
certain genuineness of feeling and diction which would hardly 
survive the ordeal of translation. A musical composer and a 
baroness are continually coming into contact, and continually 
getting separated by unpropitious occurrences or the conventions 
of society. At last, when their happiness seems on the point of 
being secured by a divorce, the lady thinks better of it, and takes 
poison; the lover accepts the catastrophe with unlooked-for 

ignation ; and all discords are understood to be resolved into 
higher harmony.” 

“The Pipers of the Dusenbach” (10), a romantic tale, 
W. Jensen, is an excellent specimen of its class, being highly 
interesting as a story, and exceedingly well written. “ 
House Tutor” (11), by Baldwin Méllhausen, is a fair novel of 
incident. “The Tax-Gatherer of Klausen” (12), an historical 
novel, by Johann von Wildenradt, does not rise beyond the 
ordinary circulating library level; and Karl Frenzel’s novel- 
ettes (13), though well written, are not very interesting. 

von Bauernfeld’s novelettes (14), appearing in a little 
series called “ Lib for East and West,” are, we su not 
entirely new, but their merit entitles them to special notice. The 
first, a sketch of Vienna life, is as airy and sparkling as any 
French story, and is all the better for a mo: “The 
Guardian Saints,” a medieval story, makes perhaps too great a 
demand on the reader's faitb, but is still highly entertaining; and 
“The Last Fairy” is a pretty fanciful tale, not devoid of inner 
eignificance. e series of which this volume is a part promises 
to be distinguished both by merit and cheapness. 

Ossip Schubin’s novel in the Rundschau(15) takes us this 
month to Rome, and introduces us to a mixed society of all nation- 
alities. Lively and entertaining, and not without passages o 
pathetic interest, it belongs essentially to that cosmopolitan 
type of fiction which increased facilities of intercourse tend 
to create, and which is particularly characteristic of the two 
nations especially given to travel for pleasure—Russia and 
America. Salvatore Farina’s “Grandfather” is prettily and 
humorously sentimental in a manner not usual in Italian fic- 
tion, “Athens and Eleusis,” by Curtius, is an exposition of 
the patriotic policy of Pericles, founded on a recently dis- 
covered decree respecting the Eleusinian priesthood. Being an 
oration on the Emperor's birthday, a comparison of Pericles to 
Kaiser Wilhelm was of course inevitable. There are also the 
first part of an excellent account of Manzoni, and studies on 


Faust by Professor Scherer, especially relating to the change of | goings 


plan which the Second Part seems to have undergone siuce Goethe's 
conception of it in 1800. 

he most important contribution to Auf der Hohe (16) is Dr. 
Eugene Oswald’s valuable sketch of the history of Positivism in 
England, describing the introduction of Comte’s doctrine into this 
country, its slow propagation, its present condition and prospects, 
and its a open advocates and indirect adherents. He very 
justly characterizes it as “a leaven,” not calculated to crystallize 
into a distinct organization of any account, but sensibly modifying 
the general consciousness of the community. He does not mention 
the article by Sir David Brewster in the Edinburgh Review for 
August 1838, nor that by William Smith in Blackwood’s Magazine 
for March 1843, which were, we believe, the first serious dis- 
cussions in this country of Comte’s claims as a philosopher. 
“Miriam,” a story of ancient Babylon, is a not unsuccessful 
attempt to revive the past. “The Trident,” by Pedro de Alarcon, 
is noteworthy for the photographic truth of its descriptions of 
Spanish life and scenery. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE third volume of the late M. Lenormant’s book on Magna 
Grecia (1) gives the reviewer yet another occasion for the 

too frequently recurring expression of regret at the unfinished state 
of a promising and important task. In the two previous volumes 
the author had taken his readers with him from Tarentum south- 
wards round the gulf and as far as Squillace along the “ sole of the 
boot.” In the present unfinished one he begins to describe the 
western or Tyrrhenian side of the Bruttian promontory. But 
time failed him to complete even the first stage of the double 
journey in the first volume of his projected second part. The 
cites with which he here deals are much less interesting as 
regards the history of Magna Grecia at the time when it 


(10) Die me von Dusenbach. Eine romantische Erzithlung aus dem 
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earned and deserrod its name than those handled in the earlier 
volumes, Nicastro and Monteleone, Pizzo and Mileto, are names 
which evoke no memories in the classical student; and those 
older on peighbourhoods are con- 
nected, Terina, Temesa, Vi tia, Hipponion, represent 
interests of bat a fourth- or fifth-rate kind. On the other 
hand, the medisval and modern associations of the small district 
here discussed are poe way Nicastro itself was a place 


of importance the Hohenstauffen. At Maida, close 
to Nicastro, Sir John Stuart broke a fifteen-years’ tradition of 
French victory. All round it raged the furious resistance to 


rrillas. 
nt frivolous life—an event, by the way, in which 
England participated, not, indeed, “a7 directly, but after a 
fashion not altogether satisfactory. Lenormant, mention- 
ing the facts, makes no comment on them; indeed, both 
in respect to this matter and to Maida he writes entirely 
without animus, and throughout the book displays a spirit of 
national impartiality rare among Frenchmen and not perhaps 
universal among ourselves. The seedy little town of Monteleone 
has associations with Agathocles and with Cicero. Mileto was long 
the head-quarters of Count Roger of Hauteville, and one of the 
centres pr wane domination in South Italy. Of all these ~~ 
M. Lenormant writes in a miscellaneous but pleasant fashion, an 
with ample learning, joining to his lore his experiences of travel. 
Fourteen little pigs once bodil ly played the part of harpies to his 
party as they picnicked; and at this extremity of Italy M. 
ormant felt an astonishment, which his readers will pretty 
certainly share, at finding cider, and very good cider, the common 
if the inhabitants. Very clever people, remembering what 
has been said above about Mileto, will doubtless cry all at once, 
“ The Normans!” and it really appears that for once very clever 
will be right. 

All readers of Rousseau should turn to the May number of the 
Revue suisse (2). We have been taught to consider “ Maman” a 
lady of somewhat questionable morals indeed, but who had the 
excuse of a negligent and libertine husband. MM. de Montet 
and Ritter have ungallantly disinterred from family records the 
husband’s account of the matter, which is decidedly different. 
M. de Voarrens (as, it seems, we ought to call him; nor was he, 
still less his divorced wife, long entitled even to this title) gives, 
in a letter to his brother-in-law, a very long account of the 
ings on (and goings off) of “ ma déserteuse,” of “ la Savoyarde,” 
as he bitterly calls her. According to this—and it seems to 
have foundation—she first engaged him in business speculations 
(Rousseau mentions her mania for “ entreprises 4 diriger”); then 
involved him in considerable debt, and finally took Fre leave 
with a good deal of his personal property. The details are curious 
enough and not uncharacteristic. 

Of three school books which lie before us, M. Barbier’s (3) has 
the most circumscribed and manageable aim. That aim is fairl 
well attained ; but we do not think it wise to open a book wi 
such a statement as that “the French language is merely another 
name for the Latin lan ; in other words, it is the Latin 
language without its inflected terminations.” Even young boys 
are quite 8 enough to reflect that “ Homin stab in nemor 
juxta font” is not French for “ Men stood in a grove 

y a spring,” which it ought to be if M. Barbier's axiom is ac- 
cepted. M. Delbos’s work (4) we like less than some others of 
his, because the bad pian of giving unnecessary assistance in the 
notes is here followed. What is the use of telling even the 
youngest learner that voit is from voir? That is just what he has 
get to tind out. M. dela Moliniére’s treatise on Prepositions (5) and 

dioms is elaborate and careful, and has an occasional quaintness 
of phraseology and reflection which is engaging. We still doubt, 
however, whether anything but extensive speaking or reading of 
Freneh will really give familiarity with French idiom. 

M. André Theuriet’s studies of provincial life are always 
welcome, éspecially when they deal with children, of whom the 
author has a very much less conventional idea than the average 
French novelist. We have seen books of his of more absorbing 
interest than Tante Aurélie (6), but any book from him is a 
delightful change and refreshment in the present decadence of 
novel-writing in France. 


the Spani 
of Murat’s 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Oy BRACKENBURY has compiled the first of a series 
of Military Biographies (Chapman & Hall) intended, accord- 
ing to the prospectus, “ to be both popular and scientific, conrbin- 
ing the narrative of the most romantic and instructive of human 
lives with a clear examination of the gunius of the soldier.” In 
size, print, and even binding, the series is apparently designed to 
resemble Mr. Morley’s “ English Men of Letters” as closely as pos- 
sible. It begins, appropriately enough, with Frederick the Great; 


abe whe May 1884. London: 
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and Colonel Brackenbury has done his work by boiling down a, 


Carlyle’s volumes with some dexterity. He is extremely 
acknowl any debt to his predecessor, except for maps and a 
detail here there as to numbers; but it is not the less the 
fact that there is nothing in Colonel Brackenbury’s book, except a 
few passages of commonplace military and political criticism, which 
was not already in Mr, Carlyle.. Readers who prefer to read 
Frederick's campaigns in a handy little book and in fair War- 
Correspondent English may be safely recommended to take 
Co Brackenbury as a guide. Considering the source from 
which the maps are taken, it is unnecessary to say that they are 
Moma of Capt P. W, Stephens, R.N, (Nisbet & Co.) 
emowr iptain . . is t 
belongs to what is, to our mind, a rather unpleasant kind of 
book. Captain ay was @ naval officer who saw some service 
in the Baltic, in China, and on the coast of Zanzibar, but who 
has found a biographer in Mr. Heywood because he was a man 
of sincere, though rather gushing, piety, who took a lively interest 
in missions and the Temperance movement. The book is conse- 
uently full of those religious experiences which, unless they have 
nm felt by an exceptional man, and are told with exceptional 
literary skill, are apt to look silly and complacent. Now Captain 
Stephens, though obviously a very worthy man, does not appear 
to have been in any way remarkable, and Mr. Heywood is nowise 
distingui from the rank and file of religious biographers. 

Under the title of The Lost Tasmanian Race (Sampson Low) 
Mr. Bonwick re-tells the story of the total destruction of the 
aborigines of Van Diemen’s Land by the English settlers. It is by 
no means creditable to the colonists, who seem to have shown an 
almost Spanish ferocity towards this unhappy people, but even 
from Mr. Bonwick’s somewhat partial account—he writes through- 
out in the tone of a member of the Aborigines Protection Societ 
—it is hard to see what could have saved the Tasmanians, If 
they had not been killed out, they would have been starved out. Mr. 
John Oldcastle, like Mr. Bonwick, has reduced a larger work to a 
small compass in his Guide for Literary Beginners (Field & Tuer). 
It gives the youth or maiden who is desperately resolved to rush 
on the press some useful information and some good advice. 

The reading public ought by this time to be well grounded in 
the history of the University of Edinburgh. We have lately 
noticed two works on the subject, and now here is a third by Mr. 
John Harrison. Our Toun College (Blackwood & Sons) tells 
the story of the humble beginnings, early struggles, and honourable 
career of the Scotch University in a pleasant way. The author 
has included some sketches of Old Edinburgh, and adds an 
appendix of historical documents. Terse Talk on Timely Topics 
(Nisbet & Co.), by Mr. Henry Varley, might be fairly though less 
alliteratively translated by commonplace preachment on odds and 
ends, The author's aim has been “ to stimulate thought, provoke 
inquiry, and yield interest, enjoyment, and blessing.” This 
eee aan intention does not seem to him incompatible with 

uring and threatening members of other religious communions 
than his own. 

The Memoir and Letters of the Princess Alice which had 
Sree taeeed attention when first published in German are now 
accessible in English (John Murray). The translation has been 
executed by the sanction, and it is to be supposed under the 
inspection, of the Princess's family, and makes a handsome volume. 

e have as usual to notice several technical handbooks and 
school books. Matthew Hale’s System of Bookkeeping for Soli- 
citors (Stevens & Sons) is designed to supply articled clerks with 

i on a subject in which, according to the author, their 
instruction has hitherto been deficient. Mr. Ernest Holah’s 
Double Entry (Effingham Wilson) is a condensed treatise on the 


“principle of perfect book-keeping” designed for the use of all | 


who have to practise that mystery. Cotton-Spinning, Mr. 
R. Marsden (Bell & Sons), is va on a = soe «tg It is 
one of a series of Technological Handbooks, and gives a history 
of the cotton manufacture, as well as an account of its processes. 
The author seems to be full in his details, and the book is profusely 
illustrated with good designs. Celestial Motions, by W. a Lynn 
(Edward Stanford) is a school primer intended to give the results 
of the latest research in the most concise form. Another book of 


It is _—- meant chiefly for those who wish to make use of 
or commercial purposes, and will be useful within 


The popularity of Mr. R. Harris’s Hints on Advocacy (Stevens 
& Sons) is proved by the fact that it has reached a seventh 
edition, which has been “further revised” by the author. The 
Rev. E. Storrow has “carefully revised and brought down to 
date” a new edition of the Rev. M. A. Sherring’s History of Pro- 
testant Missions in India (Religious Tract Society). The Famil: 
Guide to Brussels, by J. R. Scott (Edward Stanford), very w 
deserves tu reach a second edition. It is as soundly done and well 
written as any book of the kind it has been our fortune to meet. 
Mention must be made also of Ward & Lock’s Guide to North 
Wales (Ward & Lock). It is cheap, fully illustrated, and sup- 


with 
Although the editors of school books must not be aerane 
to lay irreverent hands on Sir Walter, a certain reasonable 
amount of annotating is p-rmissible. Therefore, we can 1 4 
well of Miss Yonge’s edition of Quentin Durward, executed for a 


series of Classics for Children (Ginn, Heath, & Co., Boston, Mass.) 
The introductory essay may even be read with profit. Mr. W. 
Satchell has edited an older form of the Treatyse of Fysshynge 

an angle, attributed to Dame Juliana Berners (W. Satchel). 

e have yet more books to notice on the apparently fascinating 
subject of Florida. The first is Florida Fruits and How to Raise 
Them, by Helen Harcourt (Ashmead Bros., Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Triibner & Co., London) ; the second is Practical Orange Culture, 
by A. M. Manville (Ashmead Bros., Jacksonville, Fla, ; Triibner 
& Co., London) ; the third, A Treatise on the Culture ef the 
Orange, by George W. Davis, M.D. (Ashmead Bros., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. ; Triibner & Co., London.) 

A two-volume pocket edition of Sheridan and Goldsmith, 
published by Messrs. Kent & Co., and uniform with the edition of 
Shakspeare in the same publishers’ “ Miniature Library of the 
Poets,” deserves high commendation. It is desirable to mention 
ee Sere, aa Trip to Scarborough, and The Camp are not 

uded. 

have various instalm two on birds, 
which appear to be coming out in parts. They are, igeons, 
by Lyell, and Foreign Cage-birds, by C. W. Gedney (le Upcott 
Gill). We can praise the illustrations. Mrs. Geoffrey, by the 
author of Phyllis, is published in a two-shilling railway novel 
form (Smith, Elder, & Co.) For half that sum the purchaser can 
secure Excursions into Puzzledom, by Tom Hood and his sister, 
Mrs. Broderip (Fun Office). We have received some prize cards 
and book marks, published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The cards are a little glaring in colour, though 
pretty in design, but the book marks are in good taste. 


The Honorary Secretary of the Municipal Reform League, Mr. 
Lloyd, writes to us to say that he has at no time been Secretary to 
any Radical Clubs, as was stated in the Sarurpay REVIEW 
(April 26). We regret that the mistake should have been made. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


FRANCE. 


Copies of the Sarurpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fotmertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’Antibes, Cannes, 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, ts £1 10s. 4d.,or 
$7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davip Jones, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITIOS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CoNTENTS oF No. 1,490, May 17, 1884. 


The Ministerial Defeat. 

A Conservative Caucus. The Collapse of China. 
Playwrights on Playwriting. Municipal Bribery. 
Prince Bismarck and the Socialists. Ireland. Finding Them Out. 
The Health Exhibition. The Channel Tunnel Again. 

Mr. Freeman at Cambridge. 


Carioling. Pansies for Mr. Gladstone. Cricket. 
Suppressed Passages in the Autobiography of Pope Pius II. 
The Picture Galleries—/I!. Cruelty to Children. 

The Richter Concerts. The Navy. The Panic in New York. 
Concerts and Recitals. 


Don John of Austria. 
Seven Novels. Kadesh Barnea. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Burton’s History of Bewdley. The Book of Psalms, 
The Orr-Ewing Case—New Law Books. 
History of the Index Expurgatorius. _ Artists’ Homes. 
German Literature. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints. 


| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 
the same class is A Skeleton Outline of Roman History, by 
P. D. Matheson, M.A. (Rivingtons). It is a chronologically 
arranged list of dates and events, Mr. Elwes’s Portuguese 
| its limits. 


May 17, 1884.] 


The Saturday Review. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,489, MAY 10, 1884: 


Baypt—Morning Sittings—Our Old Friend Chauvin—The Peers on the Lunacy 

ws—The Annexation of Sarakhs—Political Organization—The American 

Presidency—Debates on the Arm ‘Parks. —Lord Randolph Churchill —The Deceased 
Wife's Sister Resolution—The 


Sea-Fishing—The Consolation of Ne B t—Milking Telegrams—Mr. 
Henry Irving’s American Tour— om at Cambridge—Prince Kung—The 
Picture Galleries, I1.—The Oriental Bank Failure—Tie Rira’s at the Hay- 
market ; f ogee at the Court—Newmarket First Spring Meeting—The Italian 
Opera; Mr. Carl Rosa's Season. 


Sibbald’s Inferno of Dante—Three Novels and Anosther—Quakcrism —Six Centuries 
of Work and Wages—Holmes’s History of the Indian Mutiny—The Gold-headed 
Cane—Economic Entomology—Some American Books—Recent Music—Freuch 
Literature—New Books and Repriuts. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 
RE, completed a few d: hehee he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 


ICTU: 
GALLERY. 35 New Bond Street, with “ Christ LS the Pratorium,” and his otner great 
Pictures. Ten to Six ‘daily. Is. 


RROYAL IN INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, 
Pigesdilly. W—The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXUIBITION NOW OPEN from 


Fe ART SECTION of the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
S35 CRYSTAL PALACE.—The Pictures contributed by the French Government 
and the general arrangements of the F = Art Section being completed, the 

~&- Py: now open to the public trom Ten A.M. to Seven P.M. 
on Exhibition consists of upwards of 2,500 works contributed by various Continental 
Governments, Academies, aud private Collectors, arranged according to their respective 
sa forming al the most Collection of Art- Worksever seen 


ls. Season Tickets, 5s. 


JOHN FORBES-ROBERTSON, Fine Art Commissioner. 


A2®TISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
for the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take piace in Willis's Kooms, on Saturday, 
May 24, at Six o'clock. 
The Right Hon. General Lord WOLSELEY. G.C.B., GCMG., &c., in the Chair, 
Is nore’ 
PHILIP CHARLES MAKDWICKY 
UGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary, 24 Uld Bond Street, W. 
Dinner Ticket fueling Wines, One Guinea. 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND.—The NINETY- FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will take place in Willis's Rooms on 


Wednesday next, May 2!. 
His Excellency the FRENCH AMBASSADOR in the Chair. 


btained from the St ds, and from the Sceretary at 7 Adelphi 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The newexplanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions, Policies indisputable. 


E, A. NEWTON, 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. Actuary and ’ Manager. 


(PHE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Capital fully subscribed 
Capital paid £250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceeds .. £312,000 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO AEE, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ............++.-ee+00* £1,065,000 
Curer Orrices—19 and 20 CORNAILL, LONDON, E.C. 
West Exp Orrics—8 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE OOMPANY., 
FIRE AND are Arlt OME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MUURGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN~—3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (1882). 


131,500 
121,800 


[PERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 
Established 1903.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, 210,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Tota! Invested Funds, over £1,500,000 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHEeENIxXx FIRE OFFIO E, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire an: Lightaing effected in all parte of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude aud Liberality 
JOHN J, BROOMFIELD, Secreiay. 


ae LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, S.W.—The 


ANNUAL "GENERAL MEETING of the Members will be held in 
on Thursday, 


May 2, 1884. ROBERT HARKISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
Ro OYAL HOSPITAL for INCURABLES—The VOTES and 


INTEREST of the readers of the “Saturday Review,” for the Election on the last 
Friday this month, are earnestly solicited on behalf of Mr. CHARLES BRUC , who has been 
deformed and a cripple from his birth. A selt-made and self-educated man, he has managed 
to support himeelf te very modest circumstances by his peu, and has written between twenty 

irty books, all of a good tendency. His volume of Sea Ballads is as complete as any- 
thing of its kind.’ He finds his physical powers giving way, and his triends are trying to oltain 
for him the shelter of this admirable Institution. References may be made to, and proxies 
ye sicily received by, Mr. BEXJAMIN CLARKE, General Editor, Sunday Schoo! Union, 


GHEFFIELD FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The HEAD- 

MASTERSHIP of the above School, founded by, Letters Patent of King James I., will 
become VACANT at the end of the current Term. Candidates must possess the degree of 
M.A. or B.A. Thestipend from the endowment, on an average of the last seven years, has 
been rather more than £200 per annum. ‘The usual number of boys in the School is about 100, 
and the Foundationers are at present restricted to thirty. Applications (with Testimonials) 
must be sent in under cover addressed to the unuersigned (from whom any iurther miormation 
b-4 obtained) not rthan June 19, and the ion is intended totake place early in 


JOHN J. WHEAT, Soli iter. 
Paradise Sa Square, Sheffield, 
May 1884. lerk to't the Gorernors. 


THE &M MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
Gol il tho hortly be VACANT. Stipend. £100 por annum, pl LITERATURE tn thi 
lege il pom he whole of th the fees from Evening Stude 
he Candide te will expected to enter on his duties on 1 next. 
Applieations should be sent to the undersigned, on or before June 5 next. 
Candidates are especially requested to abstain from canvassing. 
‘urther particulars 


may be obtained 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The PROFESSOR- 


SHIP of APPLIED MATHEMATICS will be VACANT at the end of the Session. 

Until the Council shall otherwise direct, £200 a year will be allotted to the Professorship in 
ottition to the Professor's share of tees. 

Applications w will be received on or before May 27 at the College, where information may be 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 
CLIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 


and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Nine or more o; to Competition 
at Midsummer next, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from a ial fund 
to £90 a year in cases of scholars who require it. Further Particulars from lixap- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


FETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


A number of OPEN SCTIOLARSIIIPS, from £60 to will be Open = 
tion in July.—For particulars apply to If ASTER. Gage 


HELTEN HAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
College Four £20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SecneTary, the 


ROSsALL SCHOOL.—ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS will be compeged for July 1. Value from 70Guineas (covering School fees) to £20. 
Limit of age, Juniors, 14}, Seniors, 15} and 16}. Candidates may be-examined at Oxford or 
Nossall, as preferred, in Classics or Mathematics._Apply to Reverend the 
School, Fleetwood. 


HEAbD-MAsTER, 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS’ 


“ Pure, cooling, and refreshing ; deserves preference over othe’ 
mineral waters.” 


Dr. Lorinser, Imperial Hospital, Wieden, Vienna. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA, 1884. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


“A 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


PEARS SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


COCOA. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College o 
Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nice-. 
and most carefal manufacture, and the most refreshing av 
agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


SOLD HBVERYwWHERE. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to SIX SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS. four of £50, one of £30, one of £20, on June. For Boys under Fourteen on 
— further particulars, apply to Tue Rev. THE WARvEN, 


ASSISTANT EDITOR. — REQUIRED, an ASSISTANT 
Wasi a POLITICAL LEADER-WRITER of tried 

eppointment. 


of moderate views. Universit rred. Valuabl 
& Co., Ned Court, Fleet Street, London, 


MOFFAT 
HYDROPATHIC, 
DUMFRIESSHIRE 


FOR TERMS APPLY TO 


MR. FARQUHARSON, 
Resident Manager and ae 
60 


The Saturday Review. 


{May 17, 1884. 


JLFRACOMBE. — The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 
beautiful const and inland scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 
250 rooms. Table-d'hote daily. Address, MANAGER. 


D4vos .—TO LET, in one of the best situations between 
Davos Platz and Dorfli,a WELL-FURNISHED HOUSE. Four sitting-rooms, six 

bedrooms, all south-west and south-east ; with kitchens, store-room, bath-rvom, ac. 

ence, Dr. Ruedi, J. A. Symonds, Esq., Davos Platz ; and Dr. Gibbs Blake, Birmingham. 


T° AUTHORS and AUTHORESSES.—The SAVOY PUB- 
Timid, have every for beinging all kinds of 
tions inently before the Public, the Press, the Tra it the usu 
expe Extimates for cost of production will be forwarded free of return of 
Company, Limited, 126 Strand, London, blishers of the 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BLINDNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. Sir Julius 
Benedict writes :—“* I have tried the principal opticians without success, but your spectacles 
suit admirably.”—Mr. I. LAURANCE, F.S.8., Oculist Optician, 1A OLD BOND STREET, 
scientifically adapts hie improved a to assist and strengthen the weakest sights. 
Pamphlet containing suggestions for the preservation of sight free. 


YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


k to from. Catalovue. ‘with ‘erms, pest Son. 248, 249, and 250 
Tottenham Court Road, and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W. Established 1862. 


BOOKS, &c. 


ape SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance: 


Any part of the United. £1 8 2 
on 112 6 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America........ 1 10 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


THE SATURDAY are required,‘or which 6d. each will viz.: 
i, 3, 2 Tao, 99, 451, 452, and 639 (clean copies)— at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—WANTED, clean copies of 
Street Ot, 138 {38,.and 1268, for which 1s, each will be given at the Office, 38 Southampton 


"4 USTRALIA. —The SUMMARIES of the MELBOURNE, 


SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, and other PAPERS, especial red for Europe, are on 
SALE at STREET'S 8 General Newspaper Ottices, 30 Cornhill, E-C., on the arrival of the 


OTICE. —TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION.—For the 

ience of their clients, and for the expedition of business, Messrs. STREET have 

established. TELEPH IONIC COMMUNICATION between and WEST-END 
OF FICES.—30 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn, W. 


AS YOU IT. — INTRODUC- 


on. Witha Preface tely p rinted. R. BLANCHARD 
cp. sewed, 9d. Intended asa guide t ton a close study ofthe play. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


p. and 100 plates, 
How to WORK wi with | the MIG ROSCUPE:, f from the Rudiments 
to highest powers. By LioxeL S. Beave, F.R.S., Treasurer of the Royal 


HARRISON & Sons, Pall Mall. 


Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. ; by post, Is. 8d. 
[THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY;; its Past, Present, and 


Future. By G. PHItiirs Brvay, F.S.8. With a Frontispiece Cover Linley 
Samborne, and a coloured Map showing the Districts of the Water Companies. aad 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Super royal 8vo. 540 pp., with 16 Coloured Plates and many Woodcuts, 21s. 


FARM INSECTS; being the Natural History and Economy 
of the Insects aia to the Field Crops of Gueth Britain and Ireland, and also those 
which — Barns and Granaries : with Suggestions for their Destruction. By JouN CuRTiS8, 


F.L.S., 
Joun VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


(THE MEDLAVAL STREET at the HEALTH EXHIBI- 

Dean —See THE BUILDER of this week ; also Drawing of Work under Restoration, 

Peterborough Cathedral Coppenhall Church, Crewe ; W. eather-house,” Stuttgart ; Sculp- 

ere ct the Royal Academy—“ The Water Lily,” by T. Woolner, Articles on the Health 

xhibition—Arc Snesenre at the Paris Salon—Royal Academy Notes—Blackfriars and Bank- 

ral Planning—Conference of Architects (coneluded)—Health Exhibition (Special 
Supplement), &c.—Ad. ; by post, 4jd. Annual Subscription, 1¥s. 

46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL WORE. 
By the Author of 
“PERICLES BRUM; or, the Last of the De Veres.” 


N , at all 1s.; cloth 1s, 6d. ; 
‘ow ready, sewed, limp, 


ALTER EGO. 


By AUSTEN PEMBER 
(Author of “ Pericles Bram”), 


“ You lie! under a mistake."—SHELLEY. 


OPIxioNs OF THE Press. 


“ The writer of Alter Ego’ exhibits a capacity of both humour and pathos."—Academy. 
*** Alter Ego’ is a powerful work.”—John Bull. 
“It is a powerfully written tale.”"— Whitehall 
“* Alter Ego’ shows cl and ori 
“In this volume the author has far outstripped alt his attempts.” — Public Opinion. 
“ A work which will be read with interest.""—Evening News. 
Lie is to be congratulated on his second ? 
“ An extremely well written the au of that clever 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, 14 axp 15 SHOE LANB, 
axD 85 ST. BRIDE STREET, E.C. 


And at all Booksellers’, Railway Bookstalls, &c, 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO0.’S. 


Demy 8vo. cloth. 
THE MYSTERY of the UNIVERSE: Our 


Common Faith. By the Rev. J. W. Revnoups, Author of “ The Supernatural 
in Nature” and “‘ The Mystery of Miracles.” 


Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s, 6d, 


THE BOOK of PSALMS. Translated by th the 


Rev. T. K. Caryne, M.A. _ Parchment 
“ Mr. Cheyne’s translation of the Psalms is a welcome boon to those who nore i: Ay find 
a in this marvellous collection of lyries........ has been 
most faithful version vf the which as issued from the 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
PHILOSOPHY and RELIGION: Selections 
om Manuscripts of the late James Hinxton. Edited by CAROLINE 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


MY DUCATS and MY DAUGHTER: a 


New Novel. 38 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE SONG of ROLAND. Translated into 


Verse. By Jonn O'HaGan. 
Jagan has supplied something which ~ wont: ng to English literature in enriching 


“Mr. 
it with Rit epic of the middle ages.” — Kdinburgh 
“ Mr. O'Hagan on the whole gives the spirit of the vuriainal so happily that we can now study 


tion ia saying tha tis version offere to the English reader on efequate 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“SCENES” in the COMMONS. By Davin 
ANDERSON. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth. 


IN SUNNY SWITZERLAND: a Story of 


Six Weeks. By ROWLAND Grey. 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


TRUBNER & CO. ’S LIST. 


THE WORKS OF THE TWO GREAT PESSIMISTS. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of the UNCONSCIOUS. 


By EpvarD VON HAkTMANN. Speculative Results, according to the Induc- 
tive Method of Physical Science. Authorized Translation by W.C. eae, 
M.A. 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. (Now ready. 


THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. By 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. Translated from the German by R. B. eeneen 
M. =" = Joun Kemp, M.A. Vol. 1. containing Four Books. Post 8vo. cloth, 


ACADEMY LECTURES. By J. E. Honeson, 


R.A., Librarian and Professor of Painting to Royal —— Coows 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. ‘ow ready, 


GODDESS FORTUNE: a Novel. he HOMAS 


Sinciair, Author of “ The Messenger,” *‘ Love's Trilogy,” “ 
8 vols. post 8vo. cloth. 


THE BOOK of KALILAH and DIMNAH. 


Translated from Arabic into Syriac. Edited by W. Wricut, Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Demy Svo, cloth, 21s. [Now ready. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. By the late 


W.R.GreEe. Second Series. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. (Now ready. 

CONTENTS :—France since 1848—France in January 1852—England as it is— 
Sir R. Peel’s Character and Policy-—Ewmployment of our Asiatic Forces in 
European Wars. 


ANGLO-SAXON and OLD- ENGLISH 


VOCABULARIES. By T. Wrieut, M.A., F.S.A. Second Edition. Edited 
and Collated by R. P. WuLcKER. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 28s, 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


STEPHENS’S RUNIC MONUMENTS, 
Just published, folio, 50s. 
LD NORTHERN RUNIC MONUMENTS of SCANDI- 
NAVIA and ENGLAND. Now first Collected and Deci 
Grorce . Vol. IIT. With man, of and 
ord Wola. may bead at volume” 


STEPHENS’S HANDBOOK OF RUNIC MONUMENTS. 


Just published, royal 4to. 40s. 
HANDBOOK of OLD NORTHERN RUNIO MONUMENTS 


DINAVIA ENGLAND. _ Abridged from Ww ii ~~ 


's publications post iree on 
14 Henrietta Covent 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is pu 


MODERN THEORIES in PHILOSOPHY 


and RELIGION. By Jonny Tuttocn, D.D., LL.D., Principal of St. SE 
College in the University of St. Andrews; one of Her Majesty's Chaplains 
Scotland. Demy 8vo, 15s, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


RATIONAL THEOLOGY and CHRISTIAN 


PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 283. 


LUTHER and other LEADERS of the 


REFORMATION. Third Edition, enlarged, 8vo. 73, 6d. 


published. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT of the TERCEN- 


TENARY FESTIVAL of the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH; omting 

the Speeches and Addresses corrected by the Speakers. Collected and Edi 

yy. R. SypNey Marspen, D.Sc., &c., Member of the General Council of the 
niversity, and of the Students’ Representative Council. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


This day is published. 
TOWARDS the MOUNTAINS of the MOON : 


a Journey in East Africa, By Mrs, Princie, of Whytbank, Yair. 8vo. with 
Map, 12s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT; and Leaves 


from a Note-Book. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


_ ‘This day is published. 
THE PROBLEM of the CHURCHLESS and 


POOR in our LARGE TOWNS; with Special Reference to the Home 
Mission Work of the Cuurch of Seotiand. By the Rev. Ropert Miuye, M.A, 
wn 


WORKS BY THE REV. PROFESSOR FLINT, D.D. 
THEISM. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. Being the 


Baird Lecture for 1377, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


VICO. Being the New Vol. of “ Philosophical 
Classics for English Readers. 


WORKS BY THE REV. PROFESSOR MOMERIE, M.A. 
THE ORIGIN of EVIL; and other Sermons. 


Third Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. 5s. 


PERSONALITY: the Be eginning and End of 


THE BASIS of RELIGION. Being an | 


Examination of Natural Religion. Crown 8vo. 23, 6d. 


DEFECTS of MODERN CHRISTIANITY ; 


and other Sermous. Preached in St. Peter's, Cranley Gardens, 1881-82, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Immediately be published, 


LUCIA, HUGH, and ‘ ANOTHER. By Mrs. 


J. A. NeEpeLt, Author of “ Julian Karslake's Secret.” 3 vols, post 8vo, 


LANCELOT WARD, M.P. : 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


a Love Story. 


Now ready, 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 2s, 
THE 


STORY OF THE COUP D’ETAT. 


By M. DE MAUPAS, 
Formerly Minister and Chief of the Police in Paris. 


TRANSLATED BY ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
Ortxioxs OF THE PRESS: 
“ Considering i M. de Maupas ki ing 
of French history, Yas acing. ona ve worth 


**Both M. de Maupas and his have done their best.” — Saturda 
and his on in connection with ith what most call * the of December.’ 


book destined to excite 


J. 8& VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, % IVY LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


The Saturday Review. 


At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls, on Saturday, May 17. 


HENRY IRVING 
IN ENGLAND AND 


1838—1884., 
By FREDERIC DALY. 
WITH VIGNETTE PORTRAIT ETCHED BY AD. LALAUZE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


CHEAP AND POPULAR EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. with Woodbury Portrait and 14 Illustrations, cloth extra, 6s. 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY; 
His Life and Adventures. 


Written by Himself. 


wert, of interesting and experiences te the most varied 


FOURTH and POPULAR EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


GLADYS FANE; 


The Story of Two Lives. 
By T. WEMYSS REID. 


and A brilliant series of and 


sketched with wonderful vigour." —Guardian. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE FUTURE WORK of FREE TRADE 


in ENGLISH LEGISLATION. be —" Club Prize Essay for 1883, By 
C. E. Troup, B.A., Balliol College, O: 


Daily Chromicle. 


Third Edition, demy 16mo. parchment antique or cloth, 1s, ' 
STOPS ; or, How to Punctuate. With Instruc- 


tions for Correcting Proofs, &c, By PavuL ALLARDYCE. 
“A practical and very useful handbook." Daily Chronicle. 


Illustrated Catalogues, post free. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


— 


THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN. By the 


Author of “ Four Crotchets toa Bar.” 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


EVENING NEWS. 

“The Dailys of Sodden Fen” is well equi: of treatment, and a sustained strength of 
Thee er iginal.and 18 nty dramatic interest, ch will make 
of variety ; the author's grasp of his purpose | full of attraction for the cultival 
is firm ; the study of men and things is ciose | thou gaths |, rea ch @ d 
and trustworthy: the insight into human ee Locked r 
nature is deep: and the sympath ith human The Dai ilys of en 
ing is true ; and, besides all this, there is = tetitent eas uccess, and we — no fear 

of subject-matter, anindependence | the public will tail to justify this verdict. 


GODFREY HELSTONE. By Gerorctana 


M. Craix, Author of ‘Two Women” &. 38 vols, crown 8yvo, 


TORWOOD’S TRUST. By Everyn Evererr- 


GREEN. 3 vols. 


‘orwood's Trust’ is certainly worthy of a place among novels of the and 


AN OPEN FOE. By Serceant, 
Author of “Beyond Recall” &c. 3 vols. 
ut BA hs is much beyond the average and affords hope of 


IN LONDON TOWN. By Karuarine Lez, 


Author of “ A Western Wildflower” &c. 3 vols. 


“ A good, sound, interesting, and healthy novel. and one that it is ino ie eharaaier to read 
feeling the better for it. There is a refreshin uatagiy quiet humour In some of 
figure of the old man, Id, a descendan' an ancient fami iy. selves 


been defrauded of his rights. ver ond ven pathetic 
The ‘charecters in rs. "Lee's ne tale are strongly marked, been ‘drawn with 
much artistic care. London Town” is an unusually interesting story."— 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NEW SERIES.—Just published, $vo. 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for 
the Year 1883, 


. LONDON: RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, 
AND THE OTHER PROPRIETORS, 
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POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE MASTER of ABERFELDIE. By 


James Grant, Author of “The Romance of War” &c. 3 vols. 


THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By F. W. 


Rostyson, Author of “Grandmother's Money” &c. 3 vols. 


WE TWO. By Epna Lyatt, Author of 


“Donovan” &c. 3 vols. 


THE PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. E. Surrn, 


Author of “Tit for Tat” &c. 3 vols. 


OMNIA VANITAS: a Tale of Society. Second 


Edition, 1 vol. 10s, 6d. 
KEEP TROTH. By Watrer L. Bicxnett, 
M.A. 38 vols. (Next week. 


BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 3 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


GENERAL GORDON’S RULE IN THE SOUDAN 
TOLD IN HIS OWN WORDS. 


Now ready, Third Edition, Cheap Issue, 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA, 1874-1879. 


With a Portrait; and Map of the Country prepared under 
Colonel Gordon’s Supervision. 


FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 


Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 
Author of the “ Life of Sir Rewlend Bil. Gs.” “ Dr. Johnson : his Friends and 


“ Dr. Hill's ‘ Colonel in the best t of General 
appeared.""— Atheneum, April 19. 


THOS, DE LA RUE & CO., LONDON, E.C, 


Just published, Fourth Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 213. 
HOPKINS’S 
HANDBOOK OF AVERAGE. 


To which is added @ Chapter-on Arbitration. 
By MANLEY HOPKINS, 
Author of “ A Manual of Marine Iusurance" &c. 


STEVENS & SONS, LAW PUBLISHERS, 119 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


THE STANDARD BOOK ON GARDENING. 


1 vol. large 8vo. cloth, 35s. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT, 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 
By ROBERT THOMPSON, 
Of the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Chiswick. 
A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND GREATLY EXTENDED, 


By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 
Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Garden ; 
ASSISTED BY 
EMINENT PRACTICAL GARDENERS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS AND COLOURED 


“ The best book horticulture in the English 
on general practical re in ng! 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 anp 50 OLD BAILEY. 


2 vols. cloth, gilt edges, in paper box, 2s. 6d. 


THE PLAYS of SHERIDAN and GOLDSMITH, 
with GOLDSMITH'S POEMS, being the Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth 
Vols. of THE MINIATURE LIBRARY OF THE POETS. 
Also, the PLAYS separate, 
Sapgereeubets post free,444. Seven Playsin Box, 2s, 6d.; post free, 2s. 8d. 
The Plays are as follow: 
THE RIVALS (now being acted at the 8ST. PATRICK'S DAY. 
Haymarket). THE CRITIC. 
THE SOHOOL FOR SCANDAL, SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 
THE DUENNA. THE GOOD-NATURED MAN.' 
Tue ov THE Ports form beautiful Presents, in Sets, 
from 2s. 6d. to £5 5s. Catalogue gratis on application. 


LONDON: W. KENT & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLEKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 


Boxes and Parcels of the Best and Newest Books 
Are forwarded daily from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY to 


LIBRARIES, READING ROOMS, and BOOK SOCIETIES, 
IN EVERY PART OF THE KINGDOM, 
ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS: 
Fifteen Volumes at One Time of the Newest Books, Five Guineas per annum, 
and Three Volumes for every additional Guinea ; or 
Thirty Volumes at One Time of Older Books, Six Guineas per annum, 
and Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 


These Terms are the lowest on which it is possible for any Librarian to 
furnish a constant and satisfactory supply of good readable Books. 


REVISED LISTS of Works recently added to the Collection, 
and CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPIES withdrawn for sale 
at greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded 
postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 84 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281 REGENT STREET, axp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Sues, ELDER, & CO. ‘S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this day, am sain, Revised and Enlarged, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
ith numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


WALKS in FLOREN CE and its ENVIRONS. 


' By Susan and Joanna HORNER, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING'S 


SELECTIONS. 
A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS 
of ROBERT BROWNING. 
Finst SERIES, crown S8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SECOND SERIES, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, (Ready. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING'S “ SELECTIONS,” 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 
Fist SERIks, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SECOND SERIES, crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. (/mmediately. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA.” 
Will be ready on May 26, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE GIANT’S ROBE. 


By F. ANSTEY, Author of “ Vice Versa.” 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


8vo. vellum, 6s. TWO PLAYS. 


ust published, post 
CALLIRRGOE and FAIR ROSAMUND. 
By Fievp. 


London: G. Bett & Sox. Clifton: J. BAKER & Soy. 


Just published, royal 8vo. 2s. sewed. 
(THE LAW of BLASPHEMY ; being a Candid Examination 


of the Views of Mr. Justice Stephen. B Law bury — PLAN: LL.D. 
of the Middle Temple, With an Appendix. 


Srevexs & Haynes, 13 Bell wea Temple Bar. 


Just published, 1 vol. 8vo. 0s. 6d. 
BERGER.—LA BIBLE F RANGAISE au MOYEN-AGE. 


Etude sur Jes plus anciennes ble écrites en prose de Langue d'oil. 
Mémoire couronné par !' Institut. 
Bartuts & 1, Foreign Booksellers, 14 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


Just published, 6 vols, 8vo. £2 10s, 


GLASSON. HISTOIRE du DROIT et des INSTITUTIONS 
POLITIQUES, CIVILES et JUDICIAIRES de L'ANGLETERRE comparés au 
DROIT et awx INSTITUTIONS de la FRANCE. 

& Lowk&.t, Foreign Booksellers, 14 Gveat Marlborough Street, W. 
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MORLEY’S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 


MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS have found that there is in England a very large public demand for good books. 
They now know it to be large enough to justify the production of a uniform series of very cheap volumes, advancing, in course of time, 
towards the realization of a UNIVERSAL LIBRARY that shall contain all the best and most significant books in the world of all 
times, outside the time of Copyright, and of all countries, so far as such books can be found written in or rendered into English. The 
Publishers wish to produce the best books at the cheapest rate—that is to say, in bound and well-printed volumes of 320 pages for a 
Shilling. The Editor to whom they have looked for aid in working out their purpose shares their faith in the demand for easiest 
access to all forms of the world’s thought, and all forms of opinion that have helped to shape the lives of men. He agrees, therefore, 
to be responsible for the selection of books published in this way, and he will issue each of them with a short Introduction, giving 
some account of its writer and some indication of its place in literature. 


In the sequence of these volumes, as first published, there will be only the order in disorder that aims at variety. As they 
multiply upon the shelves, they will admit of any classitication that most pleases their possessor. There will be in them the best Plays 
and Poems, the best works of Fiction, the best books of Travel, Histories, Biographies, all that is most characteristic in the specula- 
tions of Philosophy and of Political Economy—the books of most mark in the world that seek to define or purify man’s sense of his 
relation towards God. They may be arranged in sequence of time, from Confucius to Coleridge, or grouped into nations, with Homer 
to head the Greeks, Dante the Italians, Shakespeare the English, and so forth. The series of books is one that should outlive its 
present Editor if English readers are really agreed that, for as far as lies within the compass of their own language, it is good to have 
in a Home Library, as cheap, neat, and compact as the modern art of publishing can make it, all the best books of the world, 


The first six books of the UNIVERSAL LIBRARY were taken from writers of five nations—England, France, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain. The series began cheerfully with Sheridan’s Plays, because they were sure cf an easy welcome from all readers. France 
was represented, not by direct translation, but by a volume of the plays of English writers, Dryden, Wycherley, Fielding, plays such 
as Colley Cibber's “ Nonjuror,” that have been founded upon plays of Moliére. Literature of Spain was represented by Southey’s 
version of the “Chronicle of the Cid”; of Germany, by Cioethe’s “ Faust ”; of Italy, by Machiavelli's “ Prince.” A volume of 
Rabelais was also within the number of the first half-dozen books, As the series advances, it is meant gradually to include a full 
representation of the English Drama, from the “ Miracle Plays” downwards ; the most significant books upon the theory of Govern- 
ment and on Political Economy, such as Locke’s “ Two Treatises of Civil Government,” which, with Filmer’s “ Patriarcha,” have already 
been given ; Hobbes's “ Leviathan,” the chief writings of Jeremy Bentham, and other books that are more quoted than read, ‘There 
will be Hooker's “ Ecclesiastical Polity.” There will be books alxo of the Puritans whom it opposed. In Poetry and Fiction many 
writers who now live chiefly as names will come back into fellowship, and the old coinages of wit again be current. Sometimes the 
work of different writers will be placed within one volume in significant juxtaposition. Thus, produced at the same time, and dealing 
in very difierent ways with the same thought of the time, Johnson's “ Rasselas” will be associated with Voltaire’s “ Candide.” 


The text of the volumes published in the UNIVERSAL LIBRARY is carefully printed from the copies indicated by the Editor, 
and it is printed without annotation. Whatever explanation may be given will be found in the Introduction to each book. In some 
volumes, however, the text needs editing. Old writers are printed as we print Shakespeare for common use, without suffering the swift 
passage of thought from mind to mind to be retarded by those obsolete forms of spelling which are no part of the thought of man, ex- 
cept when he is studying words as their historian. In literature words are but symbols, incomplete at best, of the stirrings of a life 
within life, compared to which the air itself is in its movement gross and palpable. As far, therefore, as sense and rhythm allow, old 
spelling will, throughout this Library, be modernized. Also, it is the Editor's intention to respect that change in the convention of 
society which excludes now from our common acquaintance certain plainnesses of thought and speech once honestly meant and honestly 
allowed. By a little care in this respect, much of the best literature can, with slight injury to its best features, be rescued from neglect. 
The use and beauty of old monuments are, surely, separable from their dust and dirt. Real literature has for one of its qualities that 
it deals with the essentials of life. It is not addressed to a select company of critics, but to all who live. Every true book that has 
really a place in Literature speaks to every mind that has been awakened to a consciousness of interests beyond those of the flesh. 


No writer has ever felt of his own book that it attained his highest aim, but that has not been reason for regretting that it had an 
aim. The UNIVERSAL LIBRARY will fall short of its mark, but it will not be the worse for having such a purpose as is here 
described. Considering, also, what a staff of writers it will have, and that in each book the Editor restricts his own talk to four pages, 
its volumes cannot easily be dull. 

HENRY MORLEY. 


THE FIRST YEAR'S VOLUMES WERE: THE SECOND YEAR'S VOLUMES WILL BE: 
1. SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. 13. HERRICK’S HESPERIDES. [May 1884, 
14. COLERIDGE’ ; with Th 
2. PLAYS from MOLIERE. By Drypex, WycuERLEY, ANCIENT 
16. STERNE’S TRISTRAM SHANDY. faupuse 1984. 
4, CHRONICLE of the CID. 17, HOMER'S ILIAD. ‘Translated by Gronax 
5. RABELAIS’S GARGANTU. 1606. 
DEEDS of 18. MEDLEVAL TALES. [October 1884, 
6. THE PRINCE. By Macutaveuut. 19. JOHNSON’S RASSELAS and VOLTAIRE’S 
CANDIDE. [Vovember 1884. 
7. BACON'S ESSAYS. 20. THE ALCHEMIST, and other PLAYS. By 
8. DE FOE’S JOURNAL of the PLAGUE. [December 1884. 
with SIR 22. BUTLER’S HUDIBRAS. [February 1885. 
10. BUTLER’S ANALOGY of RELIGION. 23. IDEAL | COMMONWEALTHS; MORES 
12, SIR WALTER SCOTT’ [Aprit 1885, 
WITCHCRAFT. 6 DEMONOLOGT end 25. DON QUIXOTE. Vol. IL [May 1885, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


& CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
8 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


THE WIZARD’S SON. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “Hester” &c. 
(Next week. 
By the same Author, Popular Editions, Crown 8vo. each 23. 


THE CURATE IN CHARGE, YOUNG MUSGRAVE. 
A SON OF THE SOIL, HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s, 


A ROMAN SINGER. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


By the same Author, Crown 8vo. each 4s, 6d. 
MR. ISAACS, I DOCTOR CLAUDIUS. 


(Next week. 


GENERAL GORDON'S NEW BOOK. 


REFLECTIONS in PALESTINE, 1883. 


By CHARLES GorDoN. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. 

“ It must command the most respectful attention, The earnestness of General Gaten 
stamped on every line, while his strong and original views are expressed with characterist 
self-confidence. ....... He o nly knows one book, and that is the I ible ; but of the Bible his 
knowledge is ive and profound...... But we jmeve said en »ngh to show that the * Reflec- 
tions’ aclue ‘heroic character of the man © has set betore him ideals seeks 

attainment, but to is striving to himself; w 


mdeed, of 
to mortify self, like ana with hi 


ENGLISH MEN B LETTERS. Edited by Jonny Mortey.—New Volume. 


BACON. By the Very Rev. R. W. Cuurcn, 


Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
“* A more interesting narrative, a more truthful delineation of events ana character, and a 
‘more unbiassed judgment we cannot expect to have.""—N ation (New Yor 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


(OWPER’S LETTERS, SELECTIONS from. 
Edited, with Introduction, by the Rev. W. Bennam, B.D., Rector of 
8t. Edmund the King, Lombardi Street, Editor of the “ Globe Edition” 
of Cowper's Poetical Works. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Benham, as those who are acquainted with the ‘Globe’ Cowper know well, not only 
has the poet's lifeand were ok his yd ends, but also is aware of what an editor should do 
and should not do........ do not of the serics that should give 


TABOUR and WAGES: Five Chapters re- 


inted from the “ Manual of Political Economy.” By the Right Hon. 
enry Fawcett, M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., &c., Professor of Political 
in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8¢0. sewed, 6d, 


Now ready, VOL. III. PART I. 


i METAPHYSICS of the SCHOOL. 
Tuomas Hanrer, (In 5 vols.) Vols. I. and Il. 8vo. each 18s. 
Wa. III. Part I. 12s. 
‘hurch Quarterly Review, 
Second Edition, Revised. 


THE EPISTLES | of ST. PAUL to the 


EPHESIANS, the COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON; with Introductions 
= Notes, and an Essay on the Traces of Foreign Elements in the Theology 

these Epistles. By the Rev. J. LLEwetyN Davigs, M.A., Rector of 
Christ Church, St. Marylebone ; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 7: 7s. 6d. 


NEW PART, Vol. on Part II. Professors ROSCOE and SCHORLEMMER’S 


EATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 

A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By 
H. E. Rosco, F.R.S., and C. ScHoRLEMMER, F.R.S., Professors of Chemistry 
in the Victoria University, the Owens College, Manchester. With LIllus- 
trations. 8vo. 

Vols. I. and II.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Vol. I. Elements. 21s.—Vol. II. Part I. Metals. 18s.—Vol. II. 


Vol. I1I.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Two Parts. The CHEMISTRY of the 
HYDRO-CAXBONS and their Derivatives, or ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. With 
numerous Illustrations, 21s. each. 


[HE CHEMISTRY of the SECONDARY 


BATTERIES of PL and FAURE. By J. H. Guapsronr, Ph.D., 

F.R.S., and ALFRED TRIBB, F. Inst. C., Lecturer on Chemistry at Dulwich 

College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, (Nature Series. 
“Tt does not need many words e commend this clear and practical little volume to all 


whom it m A thenceu: 
"The The little volume isa econtribation to our knowledge of secondary batieries, and 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS.—-NEW VOLUME. 


PEAT. By P. G. Tarr, M.A., Sec. R.S.E., 


formerly nad of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge; Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown Bvo. 6s. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on SOLID 


By M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Sidney 
Sussex College, Author of ‘Conic Sections” &c, Crown Svo. 9s, 6d. 


NUMERICAL TABLES and CONSTANTS 


in ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By Sipney Lupton, M.A., F.C.S., F.LC., 
Assistant- Master at Harrow School. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d.” 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


SALLUST. —CATILINA. Edited by A. M. 


Assistant-Master at St. Paul's School. Fep. 8vo. 
Coox, M.A., cp. [Just 


EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.” 


(GONE to TEXAS : Letters from Our Boys. 


by Tuomas Hucues, Q.C. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
6d. Series. —New Vol. 


MACMILLAN’S BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES._NEW VOLUME. 
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Mr. Farre genera’ whale “charming instenes, Plate Ii. ‘A View 
fom the Meadows with Ely to’ bright sky sky could hardly be better in its 
way...... The * West Front of] Ely (Plate 3 i like a reminiscence of one of Turner's 
masterpieces, has} t shows the lofty tower and white facade brightly shining against a 
dark rain-eloud. one of the interiors are capital...... That sweeping touch which comes 
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pleasant fee leisure hours, but a methodical handbook to a poetical 
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